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“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSP£L, EVEN 89 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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SONNET. 


BY PAUL H. HAYNE. 


Moments there are when most familiar things 
Seem strange to us; when round heart and 
head 
The mists of unrealit y are spread, 
From which our keenest searching, baffled, 
brings 
Unformed conceptions, vague imaginings, 
Tinged with the doubtful hues of a half 
truth. 
Chiefly in age or in impadent youth 
This phase of contemplation sternly wrings 
Our bosoms with the thought, ‘‘ Man’s soul is 
blind.”’ 
Unfathomed meanings, beauty most divine 
Lie round about us, but we cannot see. 
In sky and forest burns a spirit’s sign 
Unrecognized, and in the whispering wind 
Breathes a low undertone of mystery. 








AMERICAN ANGLICANISM. 


BY CHARLES F. RICHARDSON, 








THe excitement in England concerning 
the petition of 483 clergymen for the ap- 
pointment of authorized confessors in the 
English Church has already attracted con- 
siderable notice in this country, and at the 
sume time the attention of American Epis- 
copalians has been aroused by the meager 
majority obtained by the Low Church can- 
didate for Bishop of Massachusetts, and by 
the belated reports of the meeting of the 
American Branch of the Confraternity of 
the Blessed Sacrament, held in this city last 
June. It is possible, therefore, that interest 
will be felt in a brief account of the prog- 
ress thus far made in this country by the 
remarkable religious movement which is 
called by its friends the ‘‘ Catholic Revival” 
and is popularly known as ‘‘ Ritualism.” 

The Tractarian movement, important as 
was its influence inthe Church of England, 
was little felt in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States. There were, 
indeed, a few secessions to Rome, but not 
more than frequently take place from other 
Christian bodies—the German Reformed 
Church, for instance. On one man, how- 
ever—the late Bishop of Vermont—it made 
& profound impression, and inspired in 
some degree those studies in early Church 
history which finally led him to adopt the 
advanced views which he held during the 
latter part of his life. Bishop Hopkins, 
however, like Dr. Pusey, taught Tractarian- 
ism rather as a doctrinal system than as a 
cultus ; and toward the close of his life only 
did he venture to adopt the mild form of 
Ritualism implied in placing two candles 
on the altar of St. Paul’s church, Burling- 
ton, the darkness of whose chancel, with 
the Bishop’s failing eyesight, afforded a 
Plausible excuse therefor. On his depart- 
ure for Europe, however, he instructed his 
young rector to continue the use of these 
eucharistic lights. 

Ritualism in England, as far as its be- 
ginning can be definitely fixed, dates from 
1863. It did not appear in this country 
Until 1865, when St. Alban’s Church, New 
York, was established. Its leading doctrines 
—which are, of course, the same in both 
Countries—may be summarized as follows: 

L The system of the Christian Church is 
essentially a sacramental one, and there can 
beno genuine Christianity other than that 
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which relics upon sacraments for spiritual 
grace, 

II. In the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
Christ is really and truly present, under the 
substance of bread and wine, and may there 
be adored. The Holy Eucharist becomes, 
therefore, the central act of Christian wor- 
ship. 

III. The Lord’s Supper is not only a com- 
munion, but a sacrifice; and non-communi- 
cating attendance is, therefore, as efficacious 
under certain circumstances as the recep- 
tion of the elements. The Eucharist can 
also be celebrated in its sacrificial character 
for the furtherance of any pious object. 


Upon these doctrines certain ceremonies 
depend, whose intrinsic importance, the Rit- 
ualists aver, is not great, but which, as sym- 
bols of essential truths, can in no wise be 
dispensed with so soon as their introduction 
becomes possible. Such are the use of 
eucharistic lights, at least two candles being 
necessarily lit at the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper; eucharistic vestments, incense, 
flowers, the elevation of the consecrated 
wafer and wine to be reverenced by the peo- 
ple ; the mixing of water and wine in the 
chalice, that no portion of its contents be 
by any possibility lost; and the reservation of 
the consecrated elements for the use of the 
sick. The Ritualists also encourage, where 
they do not demand, early communions 
(that they may be received fasting) and 
the practice of sacramental confession. 
They introduce considerable changes, fur- 
thermore, into ecclesiastical nomenclature, 
calling the celebration of the Holy Eucharist 
mass; a Choral celebration, high mass; a 
plain celebration, low mass ; morning prayer, 
matins; evening prayer, vespers; the last 
service in the day, compline; etc. They 
endeayor to bring the word ‘‘ priest” into 
general use, instead of ‘‘minister”; call their 
pastor ‘‘ Father,” instead of “ Mr.”; speak of 
‘*saying mass” and ‘‘ hearing mass”; and at 
all times term themselves Catholics, or, at 
least, Anglo-Catholics, repudiating the name 
of Protestant with something of scorn. 
This nomenclature, for the sake of con- 
venience, will be used in the remainder of 
this article. Concerning the doctrines of 
the apostolical succession, the validity of 
orders, etc., they are, of course, at one with 
the rest of the Episcopal Church, while 
their belief in the fundamental doctrines of 
the so-called orthodox creed, with the ex- 
ception of justification by faith and other 
Calvinistic dogmas, is firm. 

St. Alban’s Church, New York, was es- 
tablished, as we have said, in 1865. Its 
rector has been from the first the Rev. 
Charles W. Morrill, a graduate of the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary, who had pre- 
viously been connected with parishes in the 
State of New York. Father Morrill is a 
thorough student of Tractarian literature 
and has also the reputation of being a good 
Shakespearean scholar. The interior of the 
church is pleasing, although its exterior is 
quite plain. ‘The walls are adorned with 
pictures representing the Seven Stations 
of the Cross; on each side of the altar 
stand two large candlesticks ; the pulpit is at 
one side of the church, and over it, during 
the sermon, a crucifix, with the figure 
of our Saviour, is held. The services at St. 
Alban’s are, as from the first, of an ornate 
description. The singing is by a boy choir, 
surpliced; and there are still, of course, 
acolytes, crucifers, processions, etc. This 
is the only church in the city where incense 
has been used, and in which the priest, be- 





stole, maniple, chasuble,etc.—wears a biret- 
ta. The crowds of fashionable people who 
used to throng St. Alban’s are now consid- 
erably diminished by the waning novelty 
of its ritual, by the inconveniences of the 
railroad near by, and by the fact, as Fath- 
er Morrill once explained, that “ the church 
occupies a position which favors neither 
Popery nor Protestantism.” So Catholic are 
Father Morrill’s views, indeed, that in the 
sermon in which this statement was made 
I heard him say that the Reformation and 
the work of Luther and Zwingle were ‘‘ in- 
spired by the Devil.” The financial affairs 
of the church are managed with great econ- 
omy, its annual income being only $6,000 
or $7,000. Father Morrill’s assistant is the 
Rev. J. B. C. Beaubien, a French Cana- 
dian, and formerly an assistant minister 
in Trinity parish. Father Beaubien occa- 
sionally preaches in French. 


Christ Church, under the rectorship of 
Dr. F. C. Ewer, became widely celebrated, 
soon after the establishment of St. Alban’s, 
as a Ritualistic church, one Catholic practice 
after another having been introduced. 
Father Ewer’s career has been a somewhat 
singular one. He began life as an atheist 
and a lawyer, but subsequently studied 
for the priesthood in California, supporting 
his family meanwhile bya position in the 
San Francisco custom-house. In New York, 
before going to Christ Church, he was an 
assistant in St. Ann’s for deaf-mutes. The 
story of his rectorship, of his sermons on 
the ‘‘ Decline of Protestantism,” and of his 
final defeat by the vestry needs no repeti- 
tion now. Father Ewer, after his 
withdrawal from Christ Church, offi- 
ciated for a time in the Church of the 
Holy Light (started for the blind, now 
defunct); but his adherents subsequent- 
ly bought O. B. Frothingham’s Unita- 
rian church, on Fortieth street, which, re- 
fitted as St. Ignatius’s Church, is now their 
ecclesiastical home. The building is not 
only ugly, but inconvenient, outside and in- 
side; its only adornment being its very elab- 
orate altar, which, with the reredos, towers 
nearly to the ceiling of the chancel, and is 
adorned with several mural paintings, a 
number of handsome candlesticks, aud a 
richly-jeweled cross. Father Ewer’s con- 
gregation is a fashionable and devoted one, 
and St. Ignatius’s is the favorite resort of 
the Ritualistic students in the General Theo- 
logical Seminary. Father Ewer has gener- 
ally been without an assistant, and conducts 
Sunday services as follows : low mass, 7 A. M.; 
matins, 9; high mass, 10.80; vespers, 4 P. M.; 
compline, 7.80. These are also the usual 
hours at the other Ritualistic churches. 

Father Ewer’s assistant at Christ Church 
was the Rev. Thomas McKee Brown, 8 
graduate of Trinity College and the General 
Theological Seminary, and still a very 
youngman. Father Brown is now rector 
of the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, a 
rather pleasing litle structure on Forty-fifth 
street. The altar of this church was pre- 
sented by a merchant as a memorial of his 
wife, cost more than $10,000, is of white 
marble, about twenty feet high, and is, save 
the one in St. Stephen’s Roman Catholic 
church, the most elaborate and expensive 
altar in America. At high mass it is brilliant- 
ly lit with a multitude of candles, and on a 
fexst day I once counted one hundred and 
eight burning at the same time, On each 
side of the altar are two red candlesticks, 
which, with their massive candles, are two 








stand beneath them. The music is gener- 
ally good, an entire mass being occasionally 
performed, with female voices for the solo 
parts, in addition to the usual boy choir. 
The number of services at this church is 
very large, there being early mass every 
morning, matins and vespers daily, and bigh 
mass every Sunday and feast day. The 
assistant minister is the Rev. McWalter B. 
Noyes, formerly of St. Alban’s. At this 
church attend the Sisters of St. Mary and 
the girls of their young ladics’ school. The 
favorite missal in this church is the 
“Treasury of Devotion,” which contains 
various litanies—of the Holy Child, of the 
Most Holy Trinity, of Our Lord Present in 
the Holy Eucharist, etc.—for use at com- 
pline and other services. Over the principal 
entrance is a marble statue of St. Mary the 
Virgin. In connection with this church—as 
with St. Albnn’s and St. Ignatius’s, and St. 
John’s, St. Paul’s, and St. Chrysostom’s 
ebapels (Trinity Parish)—are numerous 
guilds (for men and women), sewing s0- 
cieties, altar societies, etc., through which a 
great amount of parish and mission work is 
done. 

These three churches are the only ones in 
New York which can distinctively be called 
Ritualistic. One other, the Church of St 
Sacrament, led a brief existence in a Jittle 
Broadway hall, until. its rector, Father 
Bradley, seceded to Rome. At Trinity, 
however, euchuristic lights are used; St. 
Chrysostom’s Chapel is ritualistically in- 
clined; there are candles on the altar at 
the Church of the Transfiguration; and pro- 


 cessionals are used in several other churches. 


At all the Ritualistic churches Bishop Potter 
regularly holds confirmations, although he 
occasionally betrays a lack of familiarity 
with the confirmation service which renders 
some prompting necessary on the part of 
the priests. The average attendance at St- 
Alban’s is about 100; at St. Ignatius’s and St. 
Mary the Virgin’s about 150. 

In the General Theological Seminary 
there has of late years been quite a body of 
Ritualists among the students (there were 
eighteen last year), who attend early mass, 
confess, go into retreats, and hold special re- 
ligious services in their rooms, using incense 
etc. Some of them belong to the Confra- 
ternity of the Blessed Sacrament, and at 
least one of them so injured his health last 
Lent by excessive fasting that he was 
obliged to abandon his studies and go home. 
Between the two parties there is consider- 
able hostility and no little difference in their 
manner of worship. The faculty, too, is 
divided—the Low Church party being led by 
Professor Buel, and the High by Professor 
Seymour, dean ad interim. The Ritualists 
in the last class from the Diocese of New 
York got ordained without difficulty; but 
the Bishop of Pennsylvania refused ordina- 
tion to one of his candidates, in consequence 
of his advanced views. 

In New York is the home of the Sisters 
of St. Mary, whose chaplain is Dr. Morgan 
Dix, rector of Trinity. On East Forty-sixth 
street is their convent, where is also their 
school for young ladies. Their chapel is in 
the same building. They wear a black 
habit, closely patterned after that of the 
Roman sisvers, and strictly observe the ca- 
nonical hours. In each recitation-room hangs 
a crucifix and some of the girls in the 
school are said to wear blessed crosses. 
The Sisters of St. Mary also direct the 
House of Mercy, on the bank of the North 
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River, whose ehaplain is Dr. Seymour, 
dean of the Theologieal Seminary, and 
have lately established a branch house and 
school at Peekskill. 

Turning away from New York, we.find, 
as yet, asmaller develop nent of Ritdalisti 
practices elsewhere; although it is impossi- 


of sacramentarian doctrines. In Massa- 
cbusetts, for instance, which has always 
been considered » Low Churéh diocese, the 
Ritualistic candidate for bishop lust his 
election by only a handful of votes, and 
actually got, indeed, as a correspondent of 
one of the Boston dailies subsequently 
showed, a majority of the votes of clergy- 
men having cburches under their charge. 
In Boston, however, there is but one dis 
tinctively Ritualistic church, the Church 
of the Advent, whose rector is the Rev. 
Father Grafton, 8.8.J.E. This church has 
long been celebrated as a High Church es 
tablishment, the late Bishop Eustburn hav- 
iug for many years refused to hold confir- 
mations in it. Under Father Grafton’s care 
it is filled with goodly numbers, although 
its interior decorations and ritual are far iv- 
ferior to those of the New York churches. 
I once saw an Episcopal nun—of what order 
I do not know—lie prostrate on the floor ot 
this church during the entire time occupied 
by the consecration of the elements. Bos- 
ton has a branch of the Evangelist Fathers 
of St. John, whose monastery is at Cowley, 
England. This branch was established in 
1371, by the superior, the Rev. Father Ben- 
son, who came to America for the purpose. 

Catholic ritual is used in one church in 
Philadelphia, St. Cl-ment’s, which has had a 
somewhat varied career under the rector- 
ship of the Rev. Dr. Batterson and ot'ers. 
Baltimore is getting to be a stronghold of 
sacramentarian doctrines, and it is possible 
that even now there are more Ritualists in 
that city than in New York. In Newark, 
too, is a church with a very advanced ritual, 
which attracts more people than one usually 
sees at St. Alban’s or St. Mary the Virgin's. 
But of other cities and towns we have not 
room to speak. 

It is not generally known that the cory 
pheus of the Ritualistic party iu the Americar 
Church is, in many respects, the Rev. John 
Henry Hopkins, Jr., now of Plattsburgh, N. 
Y. ‘*He taught the whole of us,” once 
said one of their priests to me; and bis in- 
fluence has been especially strong in the 
G:neral Theological Seminary, where he 
lately narrowly escaped being elected pro- 
fessor. The bishops who are understood to 
view the movement with more or less favor 
are Bishops Neely of Maine, Doane of 
Albany, Whitehouse of Illinois, and Quin- 
tard of Tennessee, the last of whom took a 
prominent part in the late anniversary of 
tne Coufraternity of the Blessed Sacrament, 
in this city, and was the celebrant at one of 
the early masses. The Confraternity, whose 
superior-general is Father Ewer, has now 65 
priests-associate, and reports that eucharistic 
vestments are worn in.16 out of 41 dioceses. 
The names of ‘its members it keeps secret. 

It has, of course, been impossible in a 
single paper to consider the whole growth 
of Ritualism in the wide field occupied by 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States, and the incompleteness of 
this article will therefore, I hope, be par- 
doued. 


THE GOSPEL OF GOOD GOWNS. 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 








TE much-discussed dress question is so 
many-sided that it has not yet been ex- 
hausted, even by Miss Stuart Phelps, gentle 
prophetess of short gowns and suspenders, 
though her recent book has been received 
with much interest. It appears to me that 
she has surveyed the ground very thor- 
ougbly on one side; but that on the otber 
there are still fresh fields and pastures new. 
There are certain general facts that must be 
at once admitted, certain laws of health, 
neatness, and adaptation, that no sensible 
person would disregard; but I venture also 
to maintain that a woman may be so clothed 
as to be neither too warm nor too cold, so 
attired as completely to attain the ends of 
comfort and of protection, and yet be very 
ill-dressed, indeed. 

Dress as @ fine art is no unworthy study, 
and to beautify and adern our women would 
be an education of the public taste. Women 





are more common than pictures, and ought, 
therefore, to be picturesque. Angels might 
_well weep over the daughter of Eve who 
makes the wherewithal she shall be clothed 
the supreme object of her life; but shall 
there be no condemnation for her who might 


be fair but will not, and loses thereby so 
ble to judge thereby concerning the spread*} 
| dress too tightly is a sin against h-alth ; to 


much of her power to give pleasure? To 


dregs beyond one’s means is dishonest and a 
crime; to sweep dirty pavements with deli- 
cate gowns is high treason against taste and 
cleanliness; but are we to jump from these 
adinissions to opposite extremes? Because 
tight lacing is injurious, are we to lose the 
recollection of waists? Because extrava- 
gance is injustice, are we to set aside orna- 
ment altogether? Because flowing robes 
are out of place upon the sidewalk, are we, 
as Miss Phelps suggests, to ‘‘ begin by 
shortening our skirts toa regulation distance 
of from four to six inches from the ground,” 
and go ou shortening them from this begiu- 
ning to the audacious brevity of the ballet? 
This upward step might, indeed, furnish en- 
tertainment to the jeunesse dorée, who even 
now often seem to have nothing better to do 
than to wait when the walking is muddy on 
windy corners; but has Miss Phelps no 
tender mercy for the women with large 
feet? I do not make a moral point of 
ankles; but, while No. 2 boots might not un- 
willingly encounter the light of day, what 
shall console the wearers of 6s? The uni- 
versal voice of admiration-loving woman- 
hood would, I think, protest against a gen- 
eral and indiscriminate display of large feet 
and small, thick ankles and slender. 

“ Nature,” says the English essayist, Hen- 
ry Holbeach, ‘makes great provision for 
secresy.” Why should we not follow this 
instinct ofourcommon mother? A delicate 
reserve inheres in the very being of a natural 
woman. It surrounds her like an atmos- 
ohere. Her dress must express this reserve 
or her dress isinsincere. Veiling laces, flow- 
ing drapery, concealment of outlines—all 
these are feminine. A certain violence would 
be done to the womanly instinct by the bald 
frankness of masculine attire, or even by 
the short akirts which Miss Phelps suggests. 
Dress has other objects than merely health, 
usefulness, and comfort; though, doubtless, 
these three rank first in importance. 


Miss Phelps invites us to behold a feminine 
horror—fifty-two years of age, in a coarse, 
flimsy, bright-brown alpaca, with ten flim- 
sy, coarse, bright-brown ruffles upon it, 
and twelve flimsy, coarse, bright-brown 
bows; with overskirt of bright-green delaine, 
trimmed with purposeless black folds, and 
black buttons scattered aimlessly round, like 
spilled huckleberries; with a gray cloak, 
whose wide sleeves reveal scrawny arms, 
adorned with tumbled lace and gutta-percha 
bracelets; with neck set off by cherry-col- 
ored necktie and necklace akin to the brace- 
lets, and glass-bead cross, and fur tippet, 
and lace frill, and a velvet string; with 
gutta-percha earrings, and false curls, and 
braids whose stuffing of rats protrudes; and 
all this surmounted by a Mansard roof ofa 
hat, made up of blick -velvet, blue ribbon, 
pink roses, gray raspberries, imitation lace, 
green feathers, etc., etc. 

It is a picture to move men to sneers and 
laughter, to move gentler women to pitiful 
sorrow over the dumb longing after grace 
and beauty which knew how to express 
itself so ill; but it is not a logical argument 
against the fashionsof the present time. As 
well might one point ot the man—whom we 
all see often enough—with trowsers in great 
staring plaid of vivid colors, with rainbow 
necktie, with brass ring on the dirty finger, 
and an anchor pricked in with Indian ink 
on the stubby hand, as a walking, swagger- 
ing argument against the masculine garni- 
ture of our time. There is quite as much 
resemblance between this attire and the cos- 
tume of a gentleman as between the pictured 
toilet of fantastic squalor struggling to be 
fine and the dress of a lady, all whose 
colors are in harmony and whose every end 
of ribbon flutters, like the petals of a flower, 
with a soft and dainty grace. The truth is 
that dress, like society, is still chaotic in 
America. If equal suffrage is au education, 
slow but sure, for voters, so the equal right 
to follow the fashions may in time educute 
the general taste; but neither with voters 
nor gown-wearers is the process of self-cul- 
ture picturesque or pleasing. In France 
your bonne must wear her neat and pretty 


cap; in Italy your peasant serving-woman 
makes for you a daily picture; but here 
Bridget’s right to crimps and crinolive is 
as undisputed as your own, and, if she 
shocks your taste, you have no remedy but 
the patient influence of that gospel of suit- 
ability which every woman should enforce 
by word and deed: ; 

Miss Phelps predicts that fifty years hence 
the costumes of to-day will seem to us as 
uncivilized as the nose-rings of the Hotten- 
tots. But we do not so much dread the ver- 
dict of our great-grandchildren when we 
remember that most of our modern fashions 
are but the revival of styles worn by the 
dead beauties of some long-ago epoch. We 
have been wearing for the last two or three 
years the panniers and ruffles of Marie An- 
toinette’s time. We surround our throats 
to-day with the stately ruff of Queen Eliza- 
beth. The pretty Marie Stuart point, for 
hats and head-dresses, is seldom entirely 
laid aside. The next restoration, it is said, 
will be of the costumes of the first French 
Empire; and these, in turn, were copied by 
pretty, sad-fated Josephine from the old 
Greek simplicity. It will not be strange if 
in 1874 we await in our gas-lighted draw- 
ing-rooms the. home-coming of our bankers 
and brokers in mucb the same attire as that 
in which Penelope waited for Ulysses 
through his long voyaging over stormy seas. 


It is well known that fashion makers 
study constantly the old portraits of the 
court beauties—the paintings of the old 
masters—and gather from them their 
happiest inspirations. In England there is 
a little band of Pre-Raphbaelites, composed 
of painters and poets and art critics, and 
men with a genius for appreciation, and 
their wives. Morrisand his wife belong to 
this band, and Rossetti and his sisters, and 
Holman Hunt. The ladies of this set have 
adopted a costume of their own. If you 
meet in society a woman who looks as if she 
had stepped out of one of Fra Angelico’s or 
Perugino’s pictures—with long skir.s, that 
sweep, but do not rustle, fashioned of ma- 
terial costly as their purse can buy, but 
severely simple; wth jewels in quaint, 
antique setting; witr laces fine as frost- 
work and yellow as amber—you are sure to 
hear some one suy to some one else: ‘‘ That 
is one of the Pre-Ravcelite ladies.” 

A half savage poet from the Western 
wilds saw in London for the first time one 
of this group of women. She wore a muslin 
gown, with no stiffness in it (a soft, fine In- 
dia muslin, crinkled by some curious pro- 
cess, some glorified taking out of starch) 
and trimmed with lace that must have been 
centuries old—a yellow wonder, of which the 

art was lost long ago. Her jewels might 
have been stolen from some petrified belle 
of Pompeii or, furtber back yet, from some 
mummied daughter of the Pharaohs. Her 
long hair floated down her shoulders, fram- 
ing the clear pallor of her face— 


“A face, O call it fair, not pale”’— 


lighted by eyes of wonderful splendor. Our 
savage had never been introduced to her: 
but introductions are of to-day. She seemed 
to him of the past—like a picture or a 
statue, at whose shrine all men might wor- 
ship. He took for an instant the long, silken 
hair between his fingers, and then, remem- 
bering time and place, he said: ‘*I could 
not help it. You should not be so beautiful.” 
The lady, pre-Raphuelite in her manners as 
in her attire and quite capxble of under- 
standing the sincere expression of a simply 
artistic admiration, smiled at him with a 
blush which warmed for a moment the 
white beauty of her face, and passed on. 
The savage poet grew afterward to be a 
close friend to the fair unknown and her 
husband; but he says it was the revelation 
of new possibilities of womanhood when he 
beheld for the first time the serene simplicity, 
the Junonian beauty of this woman, look- 
ing as the old painters had painted wo- 
men long ago. If she had been ever so es- 
timable a person, in blouse-waist and short 
skirts, would ber charm have been as po'ent ? 
I think the long, flowing drapery, which 
seems, somehow, to isolate a woman, has 
much to do with the sentiment that she in- 
spires. 

But Miss Phelps says that is the pity of 
it; and that our chief errors in costume 
grow out of this very dressing with regard 
to the sentiment we inspire—that, in short, 





women dress to please men, and so dress 





unwisely and unhealthfully. This ig only 
true in part. Men and women do 

; mutually 
desire to please each other; and to Criticise 
this universal and divinely-implanted jp. 
stinct would be half impious and wholly 
idle, ~But that women do not dress for this 
eud alone must be quite evident to any one 
who. observes the dainty neatness of cos. 
tume in’ girls’ school, on whose sacred pre. 
cincts mo masculine foot is permitted to in- 
trude, Women dress, primarily, to please 
themselves—to satisfy their own sense of 
fitness and of beauty. I know plenty of 
women who cannot even write or read or 
converse agreeably when ill-dressed ; just ag 
some of the most noted authors among men 
have preferred to sit down to write in eyep. 
ing toilet, with a rose in their button-hole, 
and have made tbeir libraries rival in hand. 
some and graceful appointments a woman's 
boudoir, because the fine flow of their fancy 
was checked by ugliness or disorder, 

In general, a woman’s taste is more exact. 
ing than a man’s. Small things are of more 
importance to her, because her life is natur. 
ally, as it seems to me, more narrow in its 
range. The exceptional woman may be 
and often is successful in a profession that 
brings ber prominently before the world; 
and the more numerous avenues can be 
opened for such success the better it will be 
for womanhood. But still the average 
woman’s kingdom is narrow and ber days 
day of small things. Is she of less worth 
for this? I think not. You do not ask of 
the oak the rose’s perfume, or of the rose 
the oak’s strong pride; but oak and rose 
alike honor their Maker—this by strength 
and that by sweetness. 

The desire to please is a natural character. 
istic of unspoiled womanhood. ‘If L lived 
in the woods, I should dress for the trees,” 
said a woman widely known for taste and 
for culture. There are women, and good and 
sensible women, too, who would not pur- 
chase a dozen years-more of superannuated, 
toothless old age at tbe cost of making guys 
of themselves through the days of their 
life’s summer. But I question whether 
health would be insnred by short gowns 
and garments suspende:l from the shoulders, 
Greater freedom of movement mizght be thus 
secured; but “ whut is the use of so much 
muscle,” said a certain noted physician to a 
young man who was passing hours out of 
every day in a gymnasium, ‘unless you 
mean to be an acrobat or a prize-fighter ?” 
Short skirts and sleeves rolled up to the 
etbow would be of unquestionable advantage 
to Brideet, washing the sidewalk; but to 
Bridget’s mistress, making her dainty gowns, 
or teaching her children their letters, or writ 
ing books, or drawing pictures, what ad- 
vantage do they offer? Miss Phelps “‘ pre 
fers an active woman of sixty, fern hunting, 
in her mountain dress, to the same woman 
in the fuss and feathers of her toilet at the 
hotel table at supper.” I should certainly 
agree with her if fuss and feathers were ee 
sential to the evening toilet of an active 
womun of sixty. Let us see sixty and six- 
teen both in “ mountain dresses” when “ fern 
hunting”; but why shall we not see sixteen 
at supper in graceful muslin gown, with 
floating hair and flowing ribtons, and sixty 
in the heavy, soft-falling black silk. which 
suits that mature age, with skirts long enough 
to veil the redundancy of contour tlie years 
have brought, with delicate laces at throat 
and wrists and upon tbe soft, glistening 
silver hair, which no woman of real taste will 
ever make so great a mistake us to dye? 

Every woman’s dress shoul! te, and, if 
she have any ideality, always is an expres- 
sion of herself. To this woman rose be- 
longs; to this other, violet. A sudden whiff 
of sweet-briar always brings back to mé 
one woman out of the world of women. I 
see a low, wide country house, sloping 
meadows, shadowing trees; and among them 
a serene presence looks out from the past, 
as the Blessed Damozel of Rossetti’s poem 
leaned down from the windows of Meaven— 
a woman to whom belonged delicate laven- 
ders, and pale blues, and pearly grays, and 
always the sweet-briar odor. If she had 
worn the nondescript costume of Dr. Mary 
Walker, it seems to me the music would 
have trembled out of her voice, the wild- 
rose tint would have faded from her cheek, 
and the sweet-briar odor would have refused 
to linger in the obtrusive broadcloth of those 
unutterable garments. 

But says Miss Phelps: “Something of 
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the nature of the American costume (the 
gymnasium dress, the beach suit, the Bloom- 
er, call it what you will) must take the 
place of our present style of dress before 
the higher life—moral, intellectual, political, 
gocial, or domestic—can ever begin for 
women.” 

Is this true? Has not the higher life been 
lived by many a woman who would have 
sbrunk from Bloomers as much as from 
tights? Would the shadow of Florence 
Nightingale have been dearer to watching 
soldiers had she worn the shortest of short 
skirts? Was not Mrs. Browning’s “Court 
Lady” the noblest guest that ever trod the 
floor of a hospital? Would Anna Dickin- 
son, or Mrs. Livermore, or gentle Lucy 
Stone speak more acceptably in Bloomers? 
Do Mrs. Howe’s silks and laces and dia- 
monds make her poetry less poetic, her 
philosophy less profound? I think the 
higher life is lived in long gowns not only 
by these women whom the world knows, 
but by countless gentle souls in their ‘‘ safe, 
sweet corner of the household hearth, be- 
hind the heads of children.” 

Ido not scorn the question of health or 
ignore it. I believe the sound body to be 
necessary to the sound mind;- but Iam not 
gure of the connection between health and 
suspenders. I remember how the shoulder- 
straps of my childhood tormented me, and 
I believe there are some shoulders not made 
for them. I know the effect of mind upon 
body; and that gain to physical comfort 
must be great indeed which woul”, as a 
mere matter of health, compensate 9 Woman 
for the nervous excitement which is inevi- 
table from the assumption of a costume that, 
however modestly worn, must make her 
singular. 

“Why will sensible women advocate 
Bloomers ?” asked one of the brightest young 
editors in New York, who is at the same 
time oue of the noblest-and most chivalrous 
souls [ever met. And then he told mea 
tale, with food for both tears and laughter 
in it—how once, in a progress down one of 
the? avenues, he saw in front of him a 
Bloomer. A crowd of boys followed her, 
as you have seen them chase an unfortunate 
kitten with a tin-pail tied to it. Jeers and 
insults pursued her. These little Arabs of the 
street had even picked up missiles to throw 
ather. The poor hunted creature turned 
round a face of appeal, and my friend met 
her frightened eyes. He hurried on and 
placed himself at ber side. He has done 
many brave things, this good knight of the 
pen; but I question whether he ever did a 
braver than this, for by this time the spec- 
tators were many and of all ages. Every- 
body was there, except the policemen. 
“Ho! ho! A he Bloomer!” shouted the 
young Arabs, jeeringly. “ Your tongues are 
your own,” he cried, facing them and put- 
ting his hand on an imaginary pistol in his 
breast-pocket; ‘‘ but if one of you dares to 
touch this lady V’ll blow his brains out.” 
Then hesaid to her: ‘* Madame, I willescort 
you to a carriage, if you will allow me.” 
Before he came to one he had traversed 
several blocks, with the Bloomer beside him 
and the jeering-erowd in his rear. When at 
last he had safely deposited his charge in a 
hack and taken her address, to give to the 
driver, it is no wonder that even his long- 
suffering and unobtrusive nature was moved 
to interrupt her thanks by the utterance of a 
brief moral exhortation. 

“Madame,” he remarked, in his singularly 
gentle voice, ‘‘ you perceive how much your 
present costume is an embarrassment. Be- 
fore submitting to martyrdom, would it not 
be as well to consider whether one is about 
to suffer for a principle or merely for a 
whim ?” 

To live the higher life would, indeed, be 
worth even the wearing of Bloomers, if its 
portals could be entered only in that garb; 
but, to my thinking, that woman makes a 
great mistake and an immense sacrifice of 
personal influence who commences her work 
in the world by running a tilt against all its 
prejudices. It is true that Miss Phelps 
recommends, by way of compromise, in the 
beginning, a costume less pronounced than 
the Bloomer; but to my worldly mind I 
confess freely there is little outward charm 
in the prospect of a race of women all short- 
skirted and all attired in loose blouse-waists 
and broad-brimmed hats and heelless boots, 
The true gospel of dress is that of fitness 
‘ad taste. Pictures are painted, and music 


is written, and flowers are fostered, that life 
may be made beautiful.. Let women delight 
our eyes like pictures; be harmonious as 
music, and fragrant as flowers, that they 
also may fulfill their mission of grace and of 
beauty. Let them think less about ringlets 
and ruffles, in order to give themselves to the 
contemplation of. whatever is noble, and 
lovely, and of good report. By companion- 
ship with beautiful thoughts shall their 
tastes be so formed that their toilet will 
never be out of harmony with their means 
or their position. To buy and to wear the 
right thing will come to be as natural as to 
breathe. They will be clothed almost as un- 
consciously as the lilies of the field; but 
there will be no more of uniformity in their 
attire than in their faces, 
EE 


A PRAYER. 


BY H. H. 








O Love, whom I so love, in this sore strait 

Of thine, fall not! Below thy very feet 

I kneel, so much I reverence thee, so sweet 
It is to every pulse of mine to wait 

Thy lightest pleasure and to bind my fate 

To thine by humblest service. Incomplete 
All Heaven, Love, if there thou dost not greet 
Me, with perpetual need which I can sate, 
ITand no other! SoI dare to pray 

To thee this prayer. It is not wholly prayer. 
The solemn worships of the ages lay 

Even on God a solemn bond. I dare— 

Thy worshiper, thy lowly, loving mate— 

I dare to say, O Love, thou must be great! 
AUGUST 17TH, 1873. 


THE LIVING GOD. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
CANON OF WESTMINSTER. 





Some forty years ago, as may be seen in 
Mr. Carlyle’s wonderful essays, one, at least, 
of the ablest and most thoughtful men in 
Europe—he who more than all the modern 
men has resuscitated the meaning of the 
Old Testament, as understood by the early 
Puritans, and proved it to be eternal—was 
of opinion that the era of ‘‘ Mechanical 
Philosophy” was coming to an end, and 
that a new epoch of Dynamical Philosophy 
was about to begin; that men, tired of the 
“Reason” of Hume and Hartley, would 
begin to find a deeper ‘‘ Reason” in Goethe 
and Novalis. The prediction seems, for 
the present, at least,to be premature. The 
mechanical conception of man and Nature 
seems more in vogue than ever. Certainly in 
the British Isles, nay, even in Germany, if 
report speaks truth, the ‘‘ transcendental- 
ism” of the last two generations has been 
contemptuously thrown aside; and the 
“man of science’ is but too apt to talk, 
whether with bated breath or open boasting, 
something very like materialism and athe- 
ism. Many a man now accepts with joy the 
seeming fulfillment of Jean Paul Richter’s 
prophesy—‘“‘ Of the world will be made a 
world-machine, of the ether a gas, of God 
a force, and of the second world a coffin”; 
and smiles contemptuously at Richter’s 
“terror at the poisonous, stifling vapor 
which floats out round the heart of him 
who for the first time enters the school of 
atheism. I could with less pain,” says 
Richter, “deny immortality than Deity. 
There I should lose but a world covered with 
mists ; here I should lose the present world— 
namely, the Sun thereof. The whole spirit- 
ual universe is dashed asunder by the hand 
of atheism into numberless quicksilver 
points of me’s, which glitter, dance, fly, run 
together or asunder, without unity or con- 
tinuance. No one in creation is so alone as 
the denier of God. He mourns, with an 
orphaned heart which has lost its great 
Father, by the corpse of Nature, which no 
world-spirit moves and holds together and 
which growsin its grave; and he mourns by 
that corpse till he himself crumbles off from 
it. The whole world lies before him like 
the Egyptian sphinx of stone, half buried in 
the sand ; and the All is the cold iron mask 
of a formless eternity.” 

To which too many just now will answer: 
Sphinx? There’s no sphinx at all. The 
All is produced by ‘‘ vibration,” which again 
produces “evolution,” and that something 
ending in ‘‘ ition,” and that again something 
ending in ‘‘ality,” and that again some- 
thing ending in “acity,” and that again 
something ending in ‘‘osity,” which last 
statement seems, certainly, in accordance 





be included among the products of these 
hopeful theories. 

It may be worth our while, then, in such 
days as these, to inquire what kind of Lord 
and God the author of the 104th Psalm 
assumed to preside over the universe, 
Whether his assumption shall seem a ra- 
tional one, or not, will depend entirely on 
what readers may mean by Reason. They 
may mean thereby certain ‘‘ thoughts,” or 
“*states of consciousness,” supposed now 
by some to be secreted by certain “ ideation- 
al cells” of the brain (which, by the by, no 
one bas ever found, much less caught in 
the act of “ideationizing”); two verifica- 
tions requisite, one would have fancied, for 
a so-called experimental philosopher. If so, 
I fear my words will seem as unintelligible 
to them as those of the Psalmist. But if 
they shall mean by Reason what 99-100ths 
of the human race possess, under the home- 
ly name of common sense—viz., that which 
distinguishes a man from an ape—then I, 
and I trust the Psalmist far more, may be 
somewhat intelligible to them. 

Now, it is certain that the Psalmist, by hys 
‘*Lord” and ‘‘God,” did not mean merely 
what is euphemistically called ‘‘the Deity” 
or “the Supreme Being”—that is, a Being 
who, as Goethe phrases it, in noble scorn, 
‘made the universe once for all, and then 
let it spin round bis finger” ; a God who has 
wound up his universe once for all, as men 
wind up a watch, and never touched or 
looked at it since—his presence and indeed 
his existence being thenceforth unnecessary. 
The Psalmist was either too irrational or 
too ratioual to stop short at that half-way 
house on the road to Atheism; just as, I 
presume, he would have been too irrational 
or rational to have stopped short at the 
new three-quarters-of-the-way house on that 
same road, called Positivism, whose sign is. 
“ Whether there be a God or not we affirm 
not, neither deny. That is his concern, not 
ours.” The Psalmist, like all the sages of 
his nation, could not satisfy what he would 
have considered as his reason with the 
thought of a dead God or even an absentee 
God. He demanded a living God or none; 
a present God; a Godin whom he and the 
all lived and moved and had their being; 
a God who ruled by an actual and practical 
and special providence. 

And, if any had said to him, as many a 
man would say now: ‘‘ Good sir, we are no 
atheists, nor even Positivists. We believe 
in a God and in a providence—a general 
Providence over the whole universe. We 
do not deny either the possibility of certain 
special providences now and then—at least, 
in past times. On great occasions or on be- 
half of specially favored individuals God 
may, of course, see fit to interfere with his 
own laws. But you must allow, mean- 
while, that the universe is, on the whole, 
governed by law, and nothing else.” 

That the Psalmist would have stopped 
short at that quarter-of-the-way house termed 
Atheism—the name whereof (though never 
mentioned, if possible, to ears polite) is 
superstition and quackery—we cannot for a 
moment suppose ; for he saw all the heathen 
around him already, and well content in 
that hostlery, debauching alike their in- 
tellects and their morals with its deadly 
wine, and it was from it and the thoughts 
and works of those very heathen that he 
was trying to deliver his countrymen. So 
far from it what he would have answered— 
what, indeed, he does answer throughout 
his Psalm—it would have been, perhaps 
somewhat thus, only (for he was a poet and 
a genius) in one-tenth the number of words, 
it may be in a single pregnant apothegm: 
‘“A God who interferes now and then 
with the universe? I believe in no such 
being; but in one who never leaves the 
universe alone for a moment in the smallest 
matter; who is always interested in it, 
attending to it, enforcing his own laws, 
regulating (if you must needs take the mean 
mechanical view of his wondrous works) 
his own machinery, and making all things 
work together for final good, because he 
himself is good; a Father without whom 
not a sparrow falls to the ground, and with 
whom the hairs of my head are all num- 
bered. That is my conception of a perfect 
living God; and no conception short of a 
perfect one can satisfy my reason. Special 
providences, again?” I do not believe in 
one here and amother there. [ believe that 
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special providence appears every phenom- 
enon which ever has occurred or will occur; 
that not a weed grows in a special spot 
without a special providence of God that it 
should grow there, then, and so for a 
special, final cause. I believe that every 
step I take, every person 1 meet, every 
thought and emotion (which is not 
wrong) which comes into my conscience 
all are there and then by the perpetual 
special providence of God, watching for- 
ever with fatherly care over me and each 
separate thing which he has made. 

And, if a modern philosopher (or one so 
called) had said to him: ‘‘ But this is un- 
thinkable, inconceivable, and, therefore, 
cannot be. Icannot think of a mind (or, as I 
call it, ‘a series of states of consciousness’) 
as antecedent to. the infinity of processes 
simultaneously going on in all the plants 
that cover the globe, from scattered polar 
lichens to crowded tropical palms, and in 
all the millions of beasts that roam among 
them, and the millions of millions of in- 
sects which buzz among them”; the Psalm- 
ist—after, it may be, a passing emotion of 
bewilderment at a style so very different 
from his own—would, I presume, have 
made answer: ‘If you cannot, I can. I 
am not aware that you have any right to 
make your power of thinking and con- 
ceiving the measure of the whole universe, 
or even of other men’s powers of thinking 
and conceiving. There may be many 
things in Heaven and earth which are not 
dreamt of in your philosophy, or in any 
which defines ‘mind’ as a series of states 
of consciousness.” But, O philosopher, if 
you cannot think and conceive of the omni- 
presence and omnipotence of a living God, 
what can you think and conceive? 

Then, if that philosopher had replied, as 
some would actually in these strange days: 
“*T can think and conceive that the proper- 
ties of different elements” (and, therefore, 
that infinite variety and richness of Nature, 
which I cannot conceive as caused by a 
God)—“‘ the properties, I say, of different 
elements result from differences of arrange- 
ment arising by the compounding and recom- 
pounding of ultimate homogeneous units”; 
then I think the Psalmist would, perhaps, 
have replied, as soon as he had taken in 
the intended meaning of that magniloquent 
jargon (for such and nothing else, like the 
words quoted before, it seems, at least, to 
me): ‘ Why, this is far more inconceivable 
to me, more contrary to my common sense, 
and will be so to 999-1,000ths of the human 
race than my theory about a providence 
anda God. Alas! for the vagaries of the 
mind of man. When it wants to prove a 
pet theory of its own, it will strain at any 
gnat and swallow any camel.” 

But if a philosopher more imbued with 
the common sense of the human race should 
have rejoined, as he would have a right to 
do: ‘‘This is, indeed, a grand conception 
of God which you set forth. But what 
proof have you of it? How do you know 
by experiment and fact that God does act 
by special providences on the world around 
us—not only, as you say, perpetually, 
but even now and then and at all? then 
would the Psalmist (unless I have studied 
him in vain) have laid bare the whole 
depth of his unreason and uncommon 
nonsense, or of his reason and common 
sense. For, like every true-hearted Jew, 
he would have gone back, as the Jewish 
prophets always go back, to that old story 
of Moses and the Israelites in Egypt, and 
have said: ‘‘ Whatever else I know or do 
not know about the laws of Nature, I know 
this: that the living God can use them as 
he chooses, to punish the wicked and to 
help the miserable. For he did so by my 
forefathers. When the Jews were a poor, 
despised tribe of slaves in Egypt, God, who 
made Heaven and earth, showed himself at 
once the Lord of Nature and the Lord ef 
Grace. He took the powers of Nature for his 
weapons, and fought with them on the side 
of justice and mercy, against injustice and 
cruelty; aifd proved that they belonged to 
him and that tbey could do his work. He 
showed that he was the living Lord, not only 
of the powers of Nature which bring 
health and life, but of those which bring 
disease and death. Nothing was too grand, 
nothing too mean for him to use. He 
took the lightning, and the hail, and the 
pestilenee, and the east wind, and the spring- 
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the locust swarms, and the frogs, and the 
lice, and the loathsome skin diseases of 
Egypt, and the innumerable atomies which 
turn whole rivers into blood and kill their 
fish; and with them he fought against 
Pharaoh, the tyrant man-god, ruling in the 
name of his fabled ancestor, the Sun, and of 
the powersof Nature and of intellect, till 
Egypt was destroyed for awhile and Pha- 
raoh’s hosts drowned in the sea. And he 
brought out my forefathers witha mighty 
hand and an outstretched arm, that he 
might vindicate by means of his physical 
laws of Nature, his moral laws of justice 
and mercy; for he had heard their cry, and 
seen their oppression under cruel task-mas- 
ters, and pitied them—He, the King of the 
universe—and had mercy on them in their 
misery. ‘‘That- is my God,” the old 
Psalmist would have said. ‘‘ Not merely 
an infinitely strong God, or an infinitely 
wise God; but an infinitely good God and 
an infinitely gracious God. A God who 
not only made Heaven and earth and all 
that is therein; but who keepeth his prom- 
ise forever, who helpeth them to right that 
suffer wrong, who feedeth the hungry.” 
Him I can trust; for Nature in her most 
awful and destructive, as well as in her 
tenderest and most genial moods. HimI 
can trust; for man, for the animals, for the 
destiny of the whole universe. For he is 
the righteous judge of all the earth; and 
shall not such ajudge of all the earth do 
right ? 

I seriously advise any readers of these 
words to make up their minds whether 
they will believe in this God, the “living 
God” and Lord of the psalmists and 
prophets, or inno God at all. All half-way 
beliefs are becoming fast impossible. We 
must choose between Moses and the 
prophets and ‘the world a world-ma- 
chine, the ether a gas, God-.a force, and 
the second world—a coffin.” 





A MONOTONE. 


BY MRS. GREENOUGH. 








Hast thou forgot? 

Ah! can there be forgetting 
Of such deep love 

As we twain once did share ? 
False were thy words, 

* Love is of Love’s begetting’’ 
Mournful they echo 

Through the distant air. 


Cold is my heart, 

Yet forest leaves are waving, 
Whispering and laughing 

*Neath the summer sky; 
Darkened my eyes, 

Yet sunlit waves are laving 
The glittering sands 

By which I listless lie. 


Thou hast forgot, 

For me there’s no forgetting ; 
Still lives the love 

Which thou alone did’st share. 
True are these words, 

Pain is of Love’s begetting ; 
So shall Pain ever 

Love’s sweet features bear. 


JAPANESE POLITENESS. 


BY WILLIAM E. GRIFFIS. 











In fp 4 paradox not easily explained that 
«ne bul’7 is the distinctive product of Chris- 
‘ian nations. Not confined to the ‘‘ danger 
aus classes,” but found in most of the socia” 
atrata of “ civilized’’ nations, one is not sur- 
orised to find their light shining even among 
the ‘“‘heathen.” These missionaries—who 
wield far more influence than those sent out 
Sy the “boards,” since they teach almost 
entirely by example rather, than by precept— 
are rapidly converting the heathen, espe- 
cially-in the open ports of China and Japan. 
‘They are the living epistles seen and read of 
all men. The Pagans take knowledge of 
them, fully persuaded in their own mip4s 
that they have been with Jesus and have 
fearned of him. With excellent logic they 
apply Christ’s own measure of men. They 
compare the fruits of Christianity with the 
fruits of their own religions. 

The foreigner in Japan who has all his 
life breathed the air of a Christian home 
and of Sunday-schools, churches, and mis- 
sionary meetings; who has digested, too 
well, an untold number of addresses, re- 
ports, etc, and has sacrificed his pennies 
and dimes in favor of the heathen, against 
the candy shop, is a little surprised to meet 





his protegés at home. He has expected, and 
fairly, too, to see infinitely more rafflanism, 
villainy, boorishness, and brutal indulgence 
of sensual instincts than among the enlight- 
ened masses of a civilized Christian nation 
who are so fond of remarking occasionally 
on their excessively high breeding, morals, 
and manners. 

We propose to write no cynical tirade 
against people because they are civilized 
Christians and are proud of it. We intend 
only to give the heathen, as we would the 
Devil or a Christian, his due. We must 
convert the heathen; and by the grace of 
God and the efforts of good Christians, 
both lay and clerical, the work must go on, 
because the Master has ordered it. But per- 
haps the Asiatics, and especially the Japan- 
ese, can teach us something in return. The 
‘*covert missionary retort” may not be a 
playful jest; but asolemn and, for us, a 
happy fact. 

Every nation and civilization works out 
some great idea, which in time becomes 
the inheritance and common property of 
the race. The Egyptians gave us writing 
and alphabets; the Hebrews, religion; the 
Grecians, beauty; the Romans, law; the 
Barbarians, personal liberty. Is the far 
East (or the near West) to add nothing to 
the treasury and equipment of the race? In 
forty centuries of national life has China 
wrought out no idea which is worthy of 
adoption by the proud nations of Europe or 
America? We believe that when that 
mighty reserve of humanity in China and 
Japan—one-fourth of the human race—joins 
the host of a race advancing to peace, love, 
and brotherhood under one common Father 
new elements of gentleness, courtesy, and 
obedience will enter, to help in the social 
perfection of mankind. 

The Japauese nation, as regards both the 
ethics and esthetics of etiquette, is a phe- 
nomenon unique in history. The world fur- 
nishes no other example of an entire people 
so thoroughly trained for ages in the minutiz 
of etiquette. Besides the Japanese language, 
there is none other more thoroughly im- 
pressed with the character of the people, 
and none is so artificially developed and 
molded by the necessities of an all-pervad- 
ing etiquette as that language which has 
thus far eluded the efforts of linguistic 
classifiers to assign it its true place in the 
speech of the world. To give a faint idea 
of the courtliness of expression, as shown 
in the very structure of the language, we 
shall quote briefly from Prof. Hoffman, of 
Utrecht, who is acknowledged. to be the 
greatest living authority on the Japanese 
language: “Courtesy in language and 
writing is in Japan not confined to the 
privileged classes of society. Cast ages ago 
in distinct forms and, we may add, stamped 
by the law, it has penetrated to the lowest 
grades of society and spread over social 
intercourse a gloss of reciprocal respect 
which is indeed not to be found among any 
other people on the globe. 

“ Besides, courtesy in language and writing 
is not the consequence of recent develop- 
ment. Even the oldest Japanese historical 
book, the Yamato-bumi of the eighth cen- 
tury, is characterized with a courteousness of 
expression which, the not unfrequent insig- 
nificance of the contents considered, cannot 
be acquitted of extravagance.” 

The chief features of the Japatiese courtesy 
are that nearly every verb, noun, or procoun 
referring to the person addressed is, #n polite 
conversation, distinguished by an honorific 
prefix. The speaker does not say or re- 
quire that another persen, whom he places 
above himself, should do anything himself ; 
but says or reqvires only that the action be 
done, vsing the passive voice instead of the 
active. He considers persons of higher sta- 
tion and even his own equals as being in a 
higher position, and with the actions of 
otbers connects the idea of descent, where- 
as to his own he gives that of ascent—+. ¢,, 
those whom he addresses condescend to do 
so and so, while the speaker rises up to do 
honor to the person to whom he speaks. 

These are but a few specimens of the in- 
numerable and intricate courtesies of the 
language, that so perplex the foreigner and 
increase the difficulty of acquiring it. Prac- 
tically, there'are two languages in one—that 
used to superiors and equals and that used 
to inferiors. Especially to the American, 
who has lived on the table-land of Anglo- 
Saxon speech and in a nation of forty mil- 





lions of kings, queens, and emperors, is the 
thorough practical use of the Japanese Jan- 
guage difficult. To travel through a coun- 
try covered all over with mole-hills, mounds, 
Appenines, Alps, and Chimborazos is not 
much less easy to the feet than the ascents 
and descents of the Japanese language is to 
the foreign tongue. Outside of the ameni- 
ties of oral intercourse, the formal civilities 
of daily life are excessively numerous, and 
to the foreigner tedious and bewildering. 
To the natives they seem as second nature. 

Imagine our Biddy in the kitchen and 
Barney in the store, or the milkman, the 
butcher boy, and the hotel clerk habitually 
saying: “Please excuse me,” “ Condescend 
to let me see it,” “ With pleasure,” “ Par- 
don my rudeness,” “ Allow me to offer you 
a cup of tea,” etc.—which are heard daily 
and hourly among the servants and laborers 
in Japan. The graveand dignified courtesy 
which one sees daily among these ‘‘ degraded 
heathen” is delightful and edifying even to 
a Christian. From the old shaven head, 
bent with age, to the child just graduated 
from the breasts, politeness seems to be an 
instinct. 

In a Japanese city the New Yorker misses 
entirely the rowdy, the bully, and all vari- 
eties of the species rough. If the New 
Yorker cannot find him, surely no one else, 
unless a Londoner, can. Such a class of 
gentlemen does not exist in Japan, and only 
among the soldiers can anything approach- 
ing him in character and behavior be found. 
Tn all our travels through the country, or in 
our daily rambles in a provincial and in the 
capital city, we have never seen a street 
fight or a brawl! in which blows were struck. 
Such neigbborhoods as the Five Points, 
Bedford street, Seven Dials, etc., are un- 
known in Japan. We have never been per- 
sonally insulted or injured in any way. We 
never saw a parent strike a child, never saw 
a stick, strap, or weapon of any kind to be 
used for the punishmeat of children, nor 
have we ever seen children quarrel, except 
with loud and—polite words. A few weeks 
ago, in one of the streets in Yedo, we saw 


two quarreling children, whose united ages 


may have been nine years. Some pretty 
tight squeezing and pulling were used to 
settle the difficulty. The attacked party 
cried out lustily, “Please excuse me! 
Please excuse me!” until the assault- 
ing child desisted and made peace. A 
short time before, we saw, while in Yoko- 
hama, a tow-headed little English vixen, 
too years old, toddle up to a Japanese baby, 
which was carried, pappoose-like, on the 
back of a Japanese, who was looking in a 
shop window, and fiercely smack the bare 
head of ‘the Japanese baby five or six times, 
pausing between each brace of smacks to 
note the effect on young Japan, or, per- 
chance, to see whether the black hair and 
copper skin changed color. The only con- 
ceivable reason for the attack was either 
colorphobia or original ‘“cusseduess.” 
Neither tear nor scream came from the 
Japanese baby; and the little girl, finding 
out what was going on, spoiled the further 
pleasure of the young tow-headed sprite. 
That little drama, in which the united age 
of both actors was about two years and 
eight months, seemed very much like a 
zreat inter-continental drama in miniature. 

We are far from asserting that there are 
no street brawls and fights in Japan. Mur- 
ders are almost as common as with us. Mob 
uprisings and highway robberies are plenti- 
ful; but necessity and oppression have far 
more to do with these than a quarrelsome 
end murderous spirit. 

Filial obedience with the Japanese, though 
not of such a religious character as with the 
Chinese, seems very near perfection and is 
universal among all classes. Yet no parents 
seem to be more indulgent and affectionate 
to their children than are the Japanese. 
The reverence and unquestioning obedience 
of all classes to all governmental authority 
is another fact that will help to explain the 
almost limitless power of the Mikado over 
his people. 

Many foreigners have endeavored to ana- 
lyze and explain this reverential obedience, 
natural amiability, and fine polish of the 
Japanese by a very shallow method. Of 
course, in these positive days, when Shakes- 
peare and Bacon are referred to as chemical 
products of wheat bread, beef, and cheese, 
the peculiar traits of the Japanese are 
thought to be the result of well-boiled rice. 
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Perbaps there is some truth in the rice 
theory, since the rice-eaters of Asia form 
the most gentle and peaceful nations in the 
world; 2 supplemental theory being that 
the destiny of the rice-eaters is to be goy- 
erned by the beef-eaters. Other philoso. 
phers believe that the natural result of des. 
potic governments is to produce meek and 
gentle people. 

Diet and despotism have undoubtedly had 
their influence ; but the causes of the pecu. 
Mar Japanese must be sought in deeper 
springs. 

Since the Japanese people have had an 
existence, the chief idea set before them Wag 
the study and cultivation of etiquette, good 
breeding, and self-restraint. Troubled by 
almost no foreign wars, thelr energies have 
been absorbed in creating and perfecting 
their system of courtesy, which seems as if 
about to be broken up and swept away by 
their contact with the civilized nations, 

The Confucian doctrines and ethics lie at 
the basis of all Japanese education. Aj] 
human duties are comprised within the five 
human relations of father and son, master 
and servant, husband and wife, of friends, 
and of brothers. Hitherto, in the schools of 
Japan, instead of arithmetic, geography, and 
geometry, the pupil was taught etiquette 
and polite morals. Beginning when six 
years old, the Japanese boy learned the first 
small primer, which contains an outline of 
the moral duties of man. Within five years 
he read and committed to memory Con- 
fucius’s “‘ Four Books of Morals,” the “ Three 
Character Book of Morals,” the “ Book of 
Filial Duties,” and the ‘Entrance to Knowl- 
edge” —duties of cleanliness, courtesy, obedi- 
ence, etc. An immense amount of time 
during school hours was devoted to practical 
lessons in etiquette—how to bow, visit, 
walk, talk, behave before superiors and 
elders, etc. The study of books containing 
the lives of noble, patriotic, and exemplary 
men occupied his later school years; but 
everything was subordinated to the study of 
etiquette, morals, self-government, and 
polite accomplishments. As for the girls, 
their duties and accomplishments are de- 
tailed in the voluminous ‘‘ Woman’s Great 
Study,” which every Japanese lady knows 
almost by heart. The published works on 
etiquette, letter-writing, etc., besides being 
very numerous, are of a standard far above 
ours in the estimation of their fastidious 
readers. The education of a child 
in the forms of politeness begins as 
soon as he can walk. We have seen 
mothers training their children to lift 
their hands to their foreheads—*‘ thank 
you”’—before they were weaned. In Japan 
ese home life there are many ceremonies 
especially in honor of and for the benefit of 
children; and, hence, special opportunities of 
training them are very numerous. Religion 
adds its sanctions and encouragements to 
the education of the people in obedience, 
in filial piety, and mutual respect. Rever- 
ence and obedience are the cardinal virtues 
in both the Buddhist religion and the 
Shinto faith. The highest heaven awaits 
the filial child; the reddest hell and the 
most hideous tortures are the portion of the 
disobedient or ungrateful child. The laws 
of Japan mirror the religion. This bloodiest 
of all codes, after heaping all possible in- 
dignities upon the parricide, punished him 
by crucifixion on transverse spears. To 
the devoted, self-denying child public honors 
are awarded and gifts in money, food, 
clothes, etc., are made by high officers of 
the government. 

The Japanese, like the Chinese, make no 
distinction between moral and mental 
science and very little between ethics and 
etiquette. To them education ts morals. A 
cultured man is, in their view, of necessity 
a moral man. They say it is not polite to lie, 
to cheat, to be angry, etc. One of the new 
things under the sun is the difference be- 
tween intellectual and moral character of & 
man, as taught in Christian ethics. In their 
theoretical system and in popular practice 
the virtues most exalted and sought are self- 
restraint, freedom from anger and from 
slander, obedience, respect to superiors, and 
patriotism. Truth, chastity, and the posi- 
tive virtues so prominent in the Christian 
code are subordinate or absent. To be rude 
or impolite is far worse than to tell & 
lie. For a man to lose his temper 
is much worse than to commit forni- 
cation. The greatest stumbling-blocks 
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against the advance of Christianity in 
Japan is not that most of the unmarried 
foreigners bave native concubines, but that 
so many of them act the part of the bully, 
habitually lose their temper, and have no re- 
gard for the feelings of the natives. The 
rude, ill-tempered, and impolite missionary, 
whatever be his qualifications, can never 
hope to have permanent influence or success 
among the Japanese. The contact of the 
natives with the foreigoers in Japan bas al- 
already produced some highly developed 
specimens of the boor. We can bear wit- 
ness that when the native of Japan is 
spoiled he becomes as hateful a buman 
being as can be produced by the mixture of 
the worst qualities of two races. 





“LATA SILENTIA.” 


BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 








Ye vacant and far-spreading silences 
Men call with low and trembling voice the 
tomb, 
Are there not other regions with no less 
Of solitude and gloom ? 


In the wide chambers of your dreary realm 

The struggle of this labored life is o’er; 

Tue mariner forgets his drifting helm, 
The landsman delves no more. 


There, if the heart lie desolate and cold, 

Its pulses rest alike unvexed and chill, 

There all unheeding slumber young and old, 
Devoid of ;;00d or ill. 


They suffer not who know not joy or pain ; 

But we'who toil across the desert sands 

Are visited by tempests and fierce rain 
Unknown to those drear lands. 


When the dismaying south wind hotly blows, 
Its breath of passion blasts both flower and 
tree, 
And, though before it Paradise arose, 
Behind it deserts be. 


These are the truc wide silences of time, 
Whence all the glory that abode has gone, 
Wherein, through every season, change, and 
clime, 
The soul] remains alone. 


The haunts once redolent with life and bliss, 

Still as the watcrs of a reedy lake, 

Whose stagnant pool no swallow dares to kiss, 
Whose sleep no winds awake. 


Or they who are accursed with leprosy, 

Stamped with the branded sign of mortal sin, 

Wide as the sky from which they cannot flee, 
Their silence reigns within. 


Oh! for one voice to break this hush profound ! 
One echo through these vaulted depths to 
spread. 
Descend from Heaven, divine delaying sound, 
Awake these living dead ! 





THE TRUE COLLEGE TOURNA- 
MENT. 


BY GILBERT HAVEN. 








Tne college vacation is about over, and 
the “ boys,” seon returning to their haunts, 
will discuss with the {reshness of that July 
morning the great regatta of the school at 
Springfield. Sides will be taken with un- 
wasted ardor. Disputes will rage with un- 
Weakened fury. Whose was the leading 
flag, whose should have been and why, 
who ‘‘fouled,” who ‘flunked,” whose 
chances are first next year, who shall make 
up the crew, who shall this, who that. The 
dull thud of daily duty will sound dyller 
than ever. What is the dainty Horace, or 
the tangled JEschylus, or the deep-fleeing 
calculus, or the wide-ranging scientist, or 
even the familiar and therefore not unbe- 
loved English literature to these strifes of 
the boatmen, past and to come? Spring- 
field will be considered the real center of 
the American universities, as the Parker 
House was reckoned by Artemas Ward to 
be that of our sevior college. Every sort of 
boat will possess every boy’s brain, while 
the nomenclature of “ bow,” and “oar,” 
and “spurt,” and “skull,” and ‘* foul,” 
and “coach,” and other words, many of 
Which have arisen to plague the not old 
alumni with their unlearned novelties, will 
be éludiously conned by freshmen fledg- 
lings and vigorously handled by the slight- 
ly more bearded soph and senior, Js there 
not ground for fears that the college ig to be 
changed tos canoe and the brains of cul. 
ture lapse into arms of brawn? Is there 
Dot reason for tue variety of criticism that 
has aprung up around this new departure, 
Qnd-have not the grumblerg and doubters, 


for once, at least, ground for their everlast- 
ing No? 

It is not to debate a newspaper-worn 
theme that we write. That is properly re- 
manded to the college campus and college 
journals, They will be sufficiently full of 
it. It is the rather to point these youth toa 
more excellent way of university strivings— 
one tbat will set every collegian of high 
degree on fire with aims truly collegiate and 
classic. It is for the beginning of the term, 
and not for the end of the race, that we 
write. 

“First that which is natural, then that 
which is spiritual,” is the order of Nature, 
art, and grace. The American University 
has hundreds of separate colleges, of every 
degree of culture. For centuries these col- 
leges have disdained communion. Sixty 
years ago, Dr. Sprague tells us, Yale and 
Harvard were at variance, and the latter 
looked on the former as a raw-boned coun- 
try bumpkin, 

“With hands all red and reeking from the cow.” 

The other colleges were of no account 
whatever, in the supercilious judgment of 
cach of these elders, What was Bowdoin 
or Brown, Dartmouth or Williams to these 
sovereigns whose thrones tasted the saltness 
of the sea when its tides were high? The 
feeling that brings union in rivalry to all of 
Oxford and Cambridge, fresh-water univers- 
ities they, as are the Sorbonne, Berlin, and: 
all of Europe, one senatus, one chancellor, 
one commemoration, one commencement, 
never could spring up under these circum- 
stances. The colleges were remote from 
each other and communion could not 
come, 

Yet there was really very littleground for 
boasting. The only difference consisted in 
the number of equally hideous dormitories 
and of equally imperfect professors and 
half-educated scholars. Even to this gener- 
ation they were not perceptibly diverse ex- 
cept in these valueless particulars. Harvard 
had not a comely or a costly structure on its 
petty groundssome thirty years ago; and Yale 
was equally plain and ugly, if not more so, 
in Puritan parallelopipedons of dull brick.* 
Not a cloister of classic or monkish beauty 
was on either of their stinted five acres. 
Each began their new departure with a 
library. Each has already got sick of its 
first-born and seeks to destroy it. Each has 
advanced to more ornate edifices, but not to 
more ample grounds. 

The radical sin they have taught the 
American college they still perpetuate. 
The wondrous beauty of Oxford gardens 
and Cambridge lawns they never think of 
reproducing. The harmonious adjustment of 
park to palace, so admirable at Magda- 
len and St. Johu’s, these eldest-born of 
our colleges never see or do. Each to-day is 
pushing its enterprises without the least re- 
gard to those superb and cultureful effects. 
Harvard has crammed its grassy quadrangle 
with factory-like structures, and Yale puts 
its best foot hindmost, squaring its new 
buildings to a narrow street, with hardly a 
sidewalk left from which one can admire 

them only at the risk of cerebro spinal 
meningitis, while there are hundreds of acres 
only a little horse-car ride from the city 
center. Of course, every other college was 
and issure to imitate these bad examples. 
Not one in America, that we have seen, has 
ample grounds. Each has brick dormito- 
ries, straight and lean, stuck on patches of 
land in the center of small villages and 
smaller cities, with acres unnumbered rolling 
around. Michigan is content with forty 
acres, and does not know what to do with 
even that. Syracuse thinks itself overbur- 
dened with a like amount of land. Cornell 
is fondling the idea that it is to be the head 
of all the rest, and possibly to 
“ Wear without corenal all its dignities.” 
If it allows itself acres enough for its ex- 
pectations it will be worthy of success in 
that respect, and may thus become even 
Christian, being ‘‘ led through Nature up to 
Nature's God.’ This land poverty, the 
least necessary of all college poverties, illus- 
trates the influence of our oldest schools on 
all their later kindred. Had Cambridge put 
a thousand acres into its college, as it could 
and should, what a different loak would all 
our colleges have to-day. Those forests 


primeval that lined the Charles for miles 
could have been preserved. The fair lawns 
sprinkled among them would have been 6 





Gelight and joy‘to many generations. Now 


and henceforth we fear our youth must have 
no education from Magdalen walks, and 
Christ Church gardens, and Trinity lawns, 
and St. John’s parks. They are shut up to 
German quadrangles, and not English 
breadth and beauty. 

But this episode must not lead us too far 
from our original text. It is germane, for 
it shows the influence of the oldest colleges 
on all that come after. They have created 
after their own image. 

The boating furore is another proof of the 
same fact. The eldcrs still control the 
youngers. But herein is a difference. They 
admit the juniors to their society. They 
have accepted the honorable rivalry of their 
associates. They have recognized worth 
where salt water does not flow. They have 
accepted the equality and fraternity of all 
colleges. 

This is the first step to a higher union. 
That crowd and excitement at Springfield 
was not merely to witness a boat-race or a 
college race. It was to testify approval of 
the confraternity of the colleges of the coun- 
try. It was to rejoice over the passing of 
the past separation and the coming com- 
munion. It was the first token of the ad- 
vent of the real American university. 


Cannot it now proceed to its second 

manifestation? That was physical. Let us 

now have the mental. Let us not only have 

a boat-race, but a brain-race. Oxford has a 

score of colleges. These are of all condi- 

tions as to wealth, endowments, students, 

buildings. But they have one aim and hon- 

or. The senior wrangler is not necessarily 

a student of Christ Church. He may come 

from Exeter, or Lincoln, or the youngest 

and smallest of them all. So let us have 

our senior wrangler proved by test against 

all rivals of all colleges. Each college has 

its memories of marvelous men. But these 

are never compared with the geniuses of the 

same college era in other institutions. 

Who knew that the most wonderful of 
orators was in Amherst, or the most grace- 
ful of poets at Bowdoin, or the rarest of 
mathematicians at Middletown, or the best 
literary echolar at Brown? Why, people fan- 
eied that only Harvard and Yale could breed 
geniuses, when lo! Webster and Choate 
and Chase arise from the upper Connecticut 
outshining all their peers and winning the 
chief Jaurels of the chief schoo!s, Butler, 
from little Waterville, is the only one that 
masters Choate at the Boston bar. He 
yields the palm as the greatest of criminal 
lawyers to one less fervid but not less sharp 
than he. Who expects Williams to brecd 
the first philosophic poet and first Christian 
philosopher? Who dreams that Bowdoin 
has the two choicest geniuses of American 
literature under her shadow, and that all 
Cambridge and Concord will sit delighted at 
their feet, only one of their sons presuming 
to challenge the fame of these youth from a 
fresh-water college? So comes from the 
same source John A. Andrew, captivat- 
ing his Massachusetts and the country by 
his eloquence, no less than surprising them 
by his ability. None the less do Sears and 
Wayland litt Brown to prominence; and 
Saxe caps both Middletown and Burlington 
with poetic flame; and Beecher and Storrs 
and Huntington make Amherst glow with 
motherly pride as she sees her clder sisters 
prostrating themselves before her sons. So 
Van Vleet and Winchell and Warren tower 
as scholars and educators and writers, and 
lift Middletown with them into prominence 
and place. 

Even Yale and Harvard find their separate 
fames happily interblending. Bushnell is 
more popular at Cambridge than at New 
Haven, and ‘‘Ik Marvel,” and White of 
Cornell, and Pierpont win the magenta from 
the Magentians. 

What we want is an annual rivalry of 
these brains. The real college men should 
come to the front, in real lines. We should 
have essays, orations, debates, examinations, 
of the most thorough sort, conducted at 
some central spot, in which the best men of 
each college should put forth thgir best. We 
could thus sce in what departments each 
colleze excelled, where was the best chemist, 
the best naturalist, the best linguist, the best 
mathematician, the best writer, the best 
orator, The young man who carries away 
one of these prizes might have somewhat to 
be proud over, and his college Jikewlse. 

It would equalize all these institutions the 





not be likely to have the more leading men, 
the more frequently the leading man, for 
they have the greater numbers of candi- 
dates and should have the greater propor- 
tion of honors, But they would not always 
bear away the prize, any more than they do 
from aquatic contests; and, as Pitt and Mil- 
ton and Coleridge and Whitficld and other 
small college men towered high, iu their 
several spheres, over all the Jarge college 
men, so every year some honors would be 
borne away by the lesser institutions, and 
not infrequently the chiefest prize—if such 
there shall be--the honor of honors will fal 
to their lot. 

Cannot this newer departure be instituted 
this very year? A proposition is to be con- 
sidered to organize a New England College 
Boating Association, Why not make it 
ampler, and call it the New England College 
Association, whose aim shall be to promote 
acquaintance and honorable rivalry ia all 
true college lines? Let this association 
arrange for competitive examinations in all 
departments of science, languages, and 
letters. Let it invite essays on announced 
themes, and orations not over long, and 
debates, and even declamations, if one 
pleases. They are as lofty an exercise as 
boating. Let them spend two days or more 
in these exercises at some central place, and 
let the prizes be simply announcement of the 
successful candidates, and the chief prize 
be his who wins the most of these honors. 
It need not be confined to New England, 
though it might start from there. It should 
be open to gencral American cempetition, 
** Palmam qui meruit ferat”—whether from 
the East, or West, or South; whether En- 
glish, Irish, African, or Chinese; whether 
male or female; whether Romanist or Radie¢al 
or the golden mean of Evangelical and true. 
We commend this thought to our college 
journals and managers. “To bring about a 
more perfect unity,” as our Declaration de- 
clares, the’ provincial league was formed 
which formed the nation. This league of 
the better spirits of our colleges will form 
the true national university, whose com- 
mencement shail attract greater crowds than 
any other festival, not inferior to the mighty 
concourses those tournaments of the univers- 
itics of the middle ages collected, and out 
of which shall shine forth many av Admira- 
bie Crichton, for the delight of his alma ma- 
ter and the praise of American scholarship, 





PSALM XXIII 


BY THOMAS DRIFFILL, 








Tue Lord my shepherd is; I shall not need. 
He makcth me to lie in pastures wide, 
He bringeth me the waters still beside, 

And in the paths of righteousness doth lead. 
Yea, though I walk with death, I take no heed 
Of evil things, for thou art still my guide ; 
Thy rod and staff shall comfort and provide 
For all my wants and bring me forth with spee&. 

Thou dost my table sct before my foes, 
My head anoint’st with oil, and as a river 
My cup of life with bounty overflows. 
Goodness and mercy shail forsake me rever, 
But follow me till all my days shall close, 
And I shall dwell in the Lord’s house forever. 





GOD AS OUR CARE-BEARER, 


BY THE REV. F. A. NOBLE. 


THERE is no conception of God which 
more exalts his love than that which repre- 
sents him as going down to men in their ex- 
tremes of need, and for them tenderly 
doing what would ordinarily be accounted 
disagreeable and irksome services. 

It is so, indeed, with all love. 

A mother’s affection for her child is in 
nothing so conspicuous as in the hard, re- 
pulsive offices it will lead her, without com- 
plaint, to discharge. Children in good 
humor, with clean hands and faces, neatly 
attired, and well trained in natural manners 
are attractive to anybody—to anybody, at 
any rate, with any simplicity and sweetness 
of soulin him. In these supreme moments 
of their livesit is a rare delight to mingle 
with Jittle ones and to be helpers of their 
joy. But to watch over and attend to all 
the wants of a child in the hours of jts help- 
less infancy; to bend over and wait upon a 
ehild in its days and nights of sickness; to 
ba patient with a obild when it is fretful and 
pecvish; to take a child, when face and 
hands and garments bave been soiled, and 








more. Not that the larger colleges would 


restore it to cleanliness; to meet and re 
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strain a child’s wayward impulses; tenderly 
and wisely to repress the evil in a child’s 
nature, which somehow never seems 80 dis- 
couraging and repulsive as when it feels the 
touch of a corrective hand; by slow and 
often-baffled processes to seek to lift the good 
which is in a child into the mastery—all 
this argues a much stronger and deeper and 
finer love then simply caressing and petting 
a child when it is presentable. Because 
mothers do this, do this as none but mothers 
can do it, a mother’s love stands out in the 
thought of the world as something alone, 
distinctive, peculiar. It is ministrant; it is 
self-sacrificing ; it is vicarious; and it carries 
her through a round of duties so tedious 
and wearisome and trying to every nerve and 
every sense that mothers only know the full 
burden of it. 

In this, however, is the love specially mag- 
nified. The very disagreeabieness of the 
tasks performed reflects back a brighter 
luster upon the spirit of abnegation and de- 
votion which leads to the doing of them. 
Beholding it, men say: ‘‘ Herein is love— 
love that nobody can question. For see how 
it keeps eyes open, and feet running, and 
hands toiling, and brains contriving, when 
others would turn away, wearied out, de- 
spairing, disgusted.” 

Just this, which we see so clearly in each 
true mother’s life, comes out still more lum- 
inously and in tidal overflow in God. It is 
the hard things, it is the disagreeable and 
repulsive things which God is willing to do 
for men. In this respect buman hearts, at 
best, are but meager; whereas in God there 
is infinite copiousness. Huma hearts, 
in their warmest and most self-denymg mo- 
ments, are but shadows of what is eternal 
substance in God. His forbearing and help- 
ful kindnesses are above measure. And 
in these dealings—so condescending, so 
patient, so ministrant—with his wayward 
children we get our highest idea of the es. 
sential and everlasting love of God. 

In how many ways is this illustrated ! 

We have sins—a great, crushing, criminal 
weight of them—resting on our souls; but 
he comes and tells us he is willing to bear 
them all, if we will only lethim. Men do 
not like to have the reproaches which are 
justly due to another thrown on them. It 
takes a great nature to sit down and silently 
endure undeserved opprodrium. In the per- 
son of Jesus Christ, He consents to bear our 
sins in his own body—to be made a curse 
for us. 

We have troubles, perplexities, embar- 
rassments manifold; and how rare it is t.. 
find one with sympathies so quick and 
catholic that he is willing even to listen 
tm the recital of our sorrows. Men 
grow restive and refuse to hear tales of 
misery. Poor wretches are bowed peremp- 
torily out, or are bought off with the 
prompt contribution of a mere pittance. So 
general is the consciousness of this indispo- 
sition to hear the story of others’ distresses 
that the sensitive will hesitate long and en- 
dure much before they will venture to vex 
the ear of their fellows with any disclosures 
touching their own trials and misfortunes 
and privations. 

But the Divine Ear is ever attent. We 
may pour all our sorrows out before him. 
In his audience chambers we may recite all 
our griefs, We may expose the whole 
heart, with all its pitiful secrets, to his 
gaze. We may show him our wounds and 
bruises and long-festering sores. Not once 
merely, but over and over again may we 
repeat the words which tell of our dis- 
tresses. The whole wearisome history of 
our life’s thwartings and besetments and 
caldmities, ad that has gone wrong with us, 
all that has baffled us, all pain of body, all 
agony of heart, all bitter disappointments, 
all the sharp, severe chastenings with which 
we have been visited, all our betrayals, all 
our broken hopes may be recouated. And 
He will hear us to the end. Nor hear alone. 
He will help us not only as men will some- 
times help us, with their material aids, but 
with that best of all assistance, sweet, deep, 
genuine sympatlty, according to the meas- 
ure of our needs. 

Then, too, growing out of these things 
and fostered by them, yet in many instances 
existing as something distinct from them, 
deeper and more chronic, we have cares 
For there may be care where there is no 
sickness, and no loss, and no defeated de- 





sires, and no adversity of any kind—in 


other words, care, dark and brooding and 
burdensome, where there is no excuse for it. 
There is much of this. Our own persons 
give it occasion—our households, our shops, 
our mills, our stores, our banks, the state, 
the church, the world. How often is all 
the future overclouded with care! What 
are coming days aod years to bring? What 
shall be done in certain imagined contin- 
gencies? How shall this loss, which is 
possible, be met, and that, and the other? 
Care is everywhere—not only in sick-cham- 
bers, but in halls where health reigns and 
laughter echos; not only where the bank 
account is short, but where the tills are 
filled with a plethoric fullness; not only 
where the stricken one sits and moans in 
the loneliness of sudden widowhood, but 
where the wife wrestles with the thought 
of a temptation which may be too much 
for him on whose arm she leans. It isa 
great black shadow, this care, which low- 
ers and threatens, and makes darkness 
where else there might be the illumination 
and warmth of sweet sunshine. 

And how sharp and manifold are the 
miseries it brings! How it eats at the core 
of the life! For what can turn dark locks 
to silvery whiteness like care? What can 
work wrinkles in the brow like care? What 
can rest down with such mountainous 
weight upon the shoulders as care? What 
can tone the voice into the plaintiveness of 
sad minor keys, and take all elasticity out of 
the step, and choke the hot-leaping blood 
into a sluggish flow in the veins, and press 
in with leaden heaviness upon the heart 
like care? In looking into the faces of 
men, what in a majority of instances is the 
first thing to make impression? Care. 
Throughout the rural] districts the women 
show, even more plainly than the men, 
that they are under a constant pressure of 
care. 

Oh! for somebody to lift this burden from 
us; for somebody to push back the walls of 
the near, oppressive horizon, aad give us 
room to breathe; for somebody to draw the 
curtains and let in the light; for somebody 
tenderly and lovingly to speak our names to 
us, that we may throw off the awful night- 
mare under which we groan! Who shall 
do it? Whence shall deliverance come? 

Lo! here is the Infinite Helper again! 
And this is what he says: “Cast all your 
care upon me.” ‘There are cares,” be 
seems to add—“ there are cares which have 
their roots in the hard facts of life and in 
well-grounded apprehensions concerning 
the future; as well as cares, multitudes of 
them, which have no warrant whatever save 
in an impatient spirit or a worrying fancy. 
But it makes no difference how they come 
nor what they are. Cast them one and all on 
me. [ will bear them. Iam strong, and can 
do it. I am wise, and know how to do it. I 
arh loving, and it will not tax and weary me; 
for love makes all things light.” 

So God speaks and so God does, if we will 
take him at his word, and transfer from our- 
selves to him the anxieties and apprehension. 
and misgivings with which we are sorely 
oppressed. He is our divine care-bearer, 
doing for us in this respect what none other 
is willing to do for us, what none other can 
do for us, And, with a view to effording 


relief from their corroding care, how 
many and varied are his  asgur- 
ances: ‘*‘The Lord will provide.” “Take 
no thought for the morrow.” ‘As 


thy days so shall thy strength be.” ‘‘ My 
grace is sufficient for thee.” ‘‘Be content 
with such things as ye have, for He hath 
said, I will never leave thee nor forsake 
thee.” “Cast thy burden on the Lord, and 
he shall sustain thee. He shall never suffer 
the righteous to be moved.” What sweet- 
ness and blessedness it would bring into 
everyday life if we could only habituate 
ourselves to fall back on these promises, and 
really utilize the grace and strength of God 
in this sphere of our cares! Would it not 
be richly remunerative for men and women 
—indeed, ought not men and women—to 
take vastly more pains to cultivate the high 
spiritual art of rolling their burdens of care 
over on the Lord ? 

The old familiar hymn tells the whole 
story, and points out exactly the right way, 
and pleads tenderly for just what should be 
promptly done; 

“ How gentle God’s commands } 
How kind his precepts are ! 


Come, cast your burdens on the Lon) 
And trust bis constant care.” 





A VENERABLE POET. 
BY GEN. JAMES GRANT WILSON. 


AN eminent English essayist, in an inter- 
esting article on ‘‘Old English Literature,” 
contributed to a recent number of the Con- 
temporary Review, introduces a spirited Scot- 
tish song with the comment that ‘‘it is by 
an author now unknown or seldom heard 
of.’ In the version which he gives the 
poem is injured by the alteration of several 
words and by the omission of two stanzas— 
a proceeding which, taken in connection 
with the withholding of the author’s name, 
appears very much like a piece of literary 
impertinence on the part of Prof. David 
Masson. The lyric was written by a vener- 
able American poet, of above fourscore 
years, who, although a native of the district 
that gave birth to Robert Burns, has resided 
in this country for more than half a cen- 
tury. 

Hew Ainslie, of Louisville, Ky., was born 
April 5th, 1792, at Bargany Mains, in the 
parish of Dailly, Ayrshire, on the estate of 
Sir Hew Dalrymple Hamilton, in whose 
service his father, George Ainslie, had been 
empioyed for many years. The young poet 
received a good education, which . began 
under a private tutor, was continued at the 
parish school, and completed at the Ayr 
Academy. At the age of fourteen, delicate 
health induced him to forego the further 
prosecution of his studies and to return to 
his native hills. He found Sir Hew—from 
whom he received his name—engaged in an 
extensive plan for the improvement of his 
estate, under the direction of the celebrated 
landscape gardener, White, and a number 
of young men from the South. Young 
Ainslie joined this company, as he says, ‘‘ to 
harden my constitution and to check my 
growth. Amongst my planting companions 
I found a number of intelligent young men 
who had got up in a large granary a private 
theater, where they occasionally performed , 
for the amusement of the neighborhood, 
the ‘‘ Gentle Shepherd,” “Douglas,” etc. ; 
and in due time I was, to my great joy, 
found tall enough, lassie-looking enough, 
and flippant enough to take the part of the 
pert “Jenny,” and the first relish I got for 
anything like sentimental song was from 
learning and singing the songs in that pas- 
toral—old ballads that my mother sung 
(and she sang many and sang them well) 
having been all the poetry I cared for. For 
three years, which was up to the time we 
removed to Roslyn, 1 remained in this em- 
ployment, acquiring a tough, sound consti- 
tution, and at the same time some knowl- 
edge of nursery and floral culture.” 

In his seventeenth year Ainslie was sent 
to Glasgow, to study law in the office of a 
relative; but, the pursuit proving uncon- 
genial, he joined his family at Roslyn. Soon 
after, through the interest of friends, he ob- 
tained a position in the register office, Ed- 
inburgh, which introduced him into the lit- 
erary circles of the Athens of the North ; 
and he became intimate, among others, with 
Thomas Pringle, the poet and traveler, 
Robert Jamieson, the translator of Danish 
poetry, and Campbell, the author of ‘‘ Al- 
byn’s Authology.” He retained this posi- 
tion until 1822, a portion of the time being 
passed at Kinniel House, as the amanuensis 
of Prof. Dugald Stewart, whose last work 
he copied for the press. Having married 
in 1812,and finding his salary inadequate 
to the maintenance of his family, Ains- 
lie resolved to removed to this coun- 
try, and accordingly set sail, arriving 
in New York in July, 1822. He purchased 
a farm in Rensselaer County, New York, 
where he resided for some time; but for the 
past twenty-five years he has made his 
home inthe West, residing with his sons, 
who are among the prominent business men 
of Louisville. 

In 1864 Ainslie visited Scotland, after an 
absence of more than forty years; and was 
warmly welcomed by old friends and many 
new ones to the land of his birth. From 
the leading literary men of Glasgow and 
Edinburgh, and especially from the poets, 
he received many most gratifying marks of 
attention and respect. Robert Chambers pro- 
nounced him to be the best living writer of 
Scottish poetry. Early imbued with a love 
of song, Ainslie composed verses from his 
sixteenth year. A visi¢ to Ayrshire, in com- 
pany with two friends, in 1820, revived the 
ardor of his muse, and on the eye of his de- 
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parture from Scotland he published his 
poetical effusions in a volume, with the title 
“A Pilgrimage to the Land of Burns,” To 
this volume my readers are indebted for the 
following correct and complete version of 
Ainslie’s beautiful song. A second volume 
from bis pen appeared from the press of 
Redfield, New York, in 1855, entitled “ Scot- 
tish Songs, Ballads, and Poems,” with a 
truthful steel portrait of the poet. “ The 
Ingleside,” ‘* On wi’ the Tartan,” and other 
of Ainslie’s poems and songs are to be met 
with in numerous American and English 
collections, and richly deserve the popular 
admiration that they have acquired on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 


THE ROVER OF LOCHRYAN, 
The Rover o’ Lochryan his game, 
Wi’ his merry men sae brave; 
Their hearts are o’ the steel, and a better keel 
Ne’er bowled o’er the back 0’ a wave. 


It’s no when she loch, it lies dead in its trough, 
Where naething disturbs it ava; 

But the rack an’ the ride o’ the restless tide 
An’ the splash o’ the gray sea-maw. 


It’s no when the yawi an’ the light skiffs craw) 
Owre the breast 0’ the siller sea 

That I look to the West for the bark I lo’e best 
An’ the Rover that’s dear to me. 


But when that the clud lays its cheek to the fiud, 
An’ the sea lays its shouther to the shore; 
When the wind sings high, an’ the sea whaups 
screech, 
An’ they rise frae the deafening war; 


It’s then that I look thro’ the thickening rook, 
An’ watch by the midnight tide ; 

{ken the wind brings my Rover home, 
An’ the sea that he glories to ride. 


Merrily he stands mang his jovial crew, 
Wi’ the helm heft in his hand; 

An’ he sings aloud to his boys in blue, 
As his e’es upon Galloways land. 


“ Unstent and slack each reef and tack, 
Gi’e her sail, boys, while it may sit; 
She has roared thro’ a heavier sea afore 
And she’ll roar thro’ a heavier yet. 


When landsmen drouse, or trembling rouse 
Tothe tempest’s angry moan, 

We'll dash thro’ the drift an’ sing to the lift 
O’ the wave that heaves us on. 


It's braw, boys, to see the morn’s blyth e’e 
When the night’s been dark an’ drear; 

But it’s better far to lie, wi’ our storm-locks dry, 
In the bosom 0’ her thatis dear. 


Gi’e her sail, gi’e her sail, till she buries her wale, 
Gi’e her sail, boys, while it may sit; 

She has roared thro’ a heavier sea afore 
And she’il roar thro’ a heavier yet!” 


Science. 





WnaTEVER progress science has made in 
various directions, the old notion that every 
species or so-called species originated from 
one single parent still prevails. It makes no 
difference whether one believes that every true 
species originated with the world’s completion, 
‘‘in the beginning,” or whether they are “‘de- 
velopmentalists,” ‘‘evolutionists,” ‘‘ natural 
selectionists,’’ or any of the various grades of 
scientists who argued for continued and con- 
tinual creations, all seem more or less im- 
pressed with the belief that every species hada 
distinct individual development, from which 
every living representative sprung. Thus those 
of us who adbere to the ancient interpretations 
of the providential order of things take it for 
granted that a single pair of human beings 
appeared in the mountains of Asia, and that 
in various ways they spread over every portion 
of the globe. Plants spread in like manner 
from one creating place. Those of us who feel 
that in addition to this there were other “‘ cen- 
ters,” both in time and place, still look to the 
original parent all the same, and seek by the 
means of wind, rain, birds, and various other 
agencies to account for the appearance of the 
same species of plants in different parts of the 
earth. 

It thus being generally accepted, the geo- 
graphical distribution of plants becomes oftena 
very interesting question, not only in itself, 
but by its connection with so many others 
which occupy the thoughts of intelligent 
men and women. Individuals of a species 
will, for instance, be found in widely separated 
places, withatotally different flora between; 
and many will see in this fact not that there 
were separate centers of creation for the samé 
thing, but that from one spot they gradually 
increased and spread over the whole intervening 
space, until some great geologic change de- 
stroyed all the center and left only the far 
ends. We find, for instance, a kind of Alder, 
Alnus maritima, on the Atlantic seaboard. In 
Japan what is believed to be the same species 
in every respect exists, and probably no pne 
who is interested in this matter but believes 
that at one time there must have been a con- 
nection with Japan by which the Alnus traveled 
here, and that it is to some geological or cos- 
mical change we have to look for the immense 
intermediate disappearance of the plant. 

Just now, as we tind bya recent note from 
Prof, Asa Gray, in Si@liman’s Journal, the quee- 
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tion has been raised in Germany whether or not 
America is the “ original center” of the Rasp- 
perry. We have all thought its native place 
was Mount Ida, in Greece, and that from thence 
it spread to the rest of Europe. Linneus gave 
jt the botanical name of Rubus Idacus on this 
acoount. The German scientist who has raised 
the question of its original nativity—Prof. Are- 
gechong—thinks it remarkable that, if Eu- 
rope gave birth to it, there should not 
be some closely related species. But it has 
no relations there. In America, however, we 
have species—A. strigosus, the wild Red Rasp- 
perry of the Nortvern States of this continent— 
which is very closely related to the European 
one. And, besides this, there are other species 
which have a close family relationship. He, 
therefore, regards it as very probable that the 
pigbly improved Raspberry of our gardens, 
which we have been taught politely to term the 
“English” Raspberry, is really an emigrant from 
an American home, and which, when the terres- 
trial path was cut by the mighty waters of the 
Atlantic, had to remain in foreign lands. 

Dr. Gray, however, seems to go further than 
Prof. Arescbong for his evidences of the Rasp- 
perry’s birth. He thinks the wild Raspberry of 
Japan and Mantchooria the same or nearly so 
ssour Rubus strigosus, and that the real origin of 
our form and of the English form is there; so 
that Asia, after all, is the cradle of the Raspberry, 
as well as of the human race. It is remarkable 
that, with the striking tendency to divergency 
in human thought, tuere should not be more 
advocates of polyistic centers of plant creation. 
Certainly there might be “‘ difficulty of travel,” 
“time,” and many other suggestions to aid 
them. But our mission is to give science as we 
find it, and this is the latest phase of it. 


....A Belgian magazine says, on the author- 
ity of “Dr. Savatier, a medical man who has 
lived in China,” that the natives of that coun- 
try employ bamboo prickles to “poison their 
enemies.” They manage to get them where 
by smelling the very small thorns are intro- 
duced to the nostrils, the end of which is the 
painful death of the victim. 








Missic ns. 


Tas principal tribes occupying the South- 
western Indian Territory, where missionaries 
of the Southern Presbyterian Church are now 
laboring, are the Cherokees, Creeks, Chostaws, 
Chickasaws, Seminoles, Shawnees, with a few 
fragmentary tribes that have recently entered 
the territory from Kansas. The Cherokees, oc- 
cupying the nortern portion of the Territory, 
the Creeks the central, and the Choctaws the 
southern, nomber each some 18,000 or ‘20,000. 
Tne Chickasaws, also in the south, and the 
Seminoles, scattered in the northwest of the 
Territory, do not aggregate half so many. 
These tribes were first instructed in Christian- 
ity fifty years ago, when they lived east of the 
Mississippi. On their removal to the Indian 
Territory they were followed by their teachers, 
who were mainly connected with the American 
Board. About 1855 the work of the American 
Board passed mainly into the bands of the 
Presbyterian Board, which had a few years be- 
fore begun missionary operations among some 
ofthe tribes. At the beginning of the war the 
missionaries then engaged in the Territory were 
forced to leave their field, whica was then oc- 
cupied by missiouaries of the Southern Presby- 
terian Church, who have maintained their 
ground until the present. The Northern Pres- 
byterian Board now labors among the Seminoles 
and Creeks, as also do the Southern Methodists 
and Baptists; while the operations of the 
Southern Presbyterians extend to the Chero- 
kees, Creeks, and Choctaws. Among the 
Cherokees they have two missionaries, one of 
whom has charge of two organized churches 
and a number of preaching stations near Tala- 
quas, the capital of the Chevokee Nation; the 
other preaches to audiences near the Kansas 
line, made up in the main of Cherokees and Shaw- 
bees. Among the Creeks this organization has a 
native missionary, stationed at North Fork, in 
the southern portion of the Creek Country, 
where he has organized a church of twenty 
members. Among the Choctaws the board 
supports four ordained ministers, two teachers, 
three lady teachers, and a number of native 
helpers. Of these missionaries three labor 
solely as evangelists, one of them having re- 
ceived to the communioa of his churches dur- 
ing the past year 28 members and another 58. 
Speneer Academy, which is in part supported 
by the Choctaws, numbers between 50 and 60 
pupils. The whole number of communicants 
in the various churches in charge of this Board 
is between 1,000 and 1,200. 


.... Sir Bartle Frere, says the Church Mission- 
ary Record, in a recent meeting of the Com- 
mittee of Correspondence of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, recommended that land be 
Obtained fron the Sultan of Zanzibar, in the 





.Vieinity of Mombas, for a settlement for liber- 


ted slaves at Zanzibar, the British Government 
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providing for those unable to earn a living, and 
supplying means for starting adults in some 
occupation at the settlement. This settlement 
would form the basis for future extension among 
the tribes south and west of Mombas and Kisuli- 
dini and also ultimately in the direction of Dr. 
Livingstone’s discoveries. Sir B. Frere also ad- 
vises that a number of liberated Africans from 
Nasik,in Bombay, be transferred to the mission, 
to assist the missionaries, The secretaries de- 
cided to act upon these suggestions, if possi- 
ble. A recent number of the Church Mission 
Intelligencer gives Sir B. Frere’s address de- 
livered in Bombay to an assembly of native gen- 
tlemen interested in the Zanzibar trade, in 
which he states that the whole trade of East 
Africa, from the coast opposite Socotra nearly 
to Cape Colony, as well as of the coast of Mada- 
gascar, has been during the last forty or fifty 
years wholly monopolized by East Indians, 
chiefly of three or four castes. First in influ- 
ence were the Bhalias, who represented the 
Hindoos; the Khojas, Borahs, and Menaons 
represented the Mobammedans, The advan- 
tages which in Bombay accrued from the 
mixture of races were there lost. The epeak- 
er hoped soon to see a few Parsees in 
Africa, and thought that educational influ- 
ences should be brought to bear upon 
the Khojas, who politically exerted the 
most influence, but were much less civilized 
than their fellows at home. Sir B. Frere 
thought it no exaggeration to say that 30,000 
human beings were annually exported from 
East Africa; and, though the great merchants 
were free from the traffic and the Madagascar 
Government vigorously opposed it, it was 
essential that a public opinion should be culti- 
vated, through the influence of home pressure, 
so that it would be considered a disgrace for a 
Hindu or Mohammedan merchant to be sus- 
pected of the traflic. The horrors of the 
slave trade he counted as no ways exaggerated. 
We quote Fis own words: ‘The calcula- 
tion is that for every slave carried away from 
Africa at least ten persons perish ; and that cal- 
culation is, if anything, under the mark.”’ 


...-From the “ Statistical Abstract of the Free 
Church of Scotland’s Missions,”? published in 
The Monthly Record, we learn that the Free 
Church has 51 central and branch stations in In- 
dia and $3 in South Africa; also18 European 
missionaries in India and 6in Africa. The to- 
tal number of Christian ayents in the 
two lands is respectively 172 and 68. Com- 
municants in the native churches in India 
number 731, in South Africa 1,248. Total 
number admitted to the church since the com- 
mencement of the mission is: In India, 1,254; 
in South Africa, about-2,600. During the year 
the number of adults baptized or admitted to 
the church on profession of faith was: In 
India, 62; in Africa, 59, The members received 
from ocher stations were respectively 23 and 
58, making a total of 85 and 117 new members; 
while those removed either to other churches 
or by death or suspension amount to 46 and 119 
in the two missions. The number of schools 
sustained by this church in India is 121, in 
South Africa 29, in which 8,185 and 1,883 schol- 
ars respectively receive instruction. In regard 
to the colonial field it is reported that there 
are 859 congregations outside of Great Britain, 
with which the Free Church is more or less con- 
nected. Of these four are in Europe—at Odessa, 
Gibralter, Madeira, and Malta; six are in Asia— 
at Calcutta, Simla, Bombay, Peuang, Singa- 
pore, Batavia, and Rangoon; five arein Africa— 
at Capetown, King Williamstown, Durban, 
Pinetown, and Pietermaritzburg; while the rest 
are in America and Australasia. In the course 
of last year the Colonial Committee sent 
out twenty-fcur men to the colonies, most 
of whom will be engaged more or less in wmis- 
sionary work—13 to Australasia, 9 to America, 1 
to Capetown, and 1 to Penang. The Committee 
for the Conversion of the Jews employ 1 mis- 
sionary at Amsterdam; one at Breslau; 1, 
with 4 teachers anda colporteur, at Constan- 
tinople ; 2 missionaries, with 6 teachers, a medi- 
cal missionary, and a colporteur at Pesth; and 
2 missionaries, 2 teachers, and a colporteur, at 
Prague; making a total of 7 missionaries, 12 
teachers, and 3 colporteurs employed in bebalf 
of the Jews. Besides assisting the native Pro- 
testant churches with grants, the Free Church 
sustains 13 stations of its own on the Conti- 
nent. 2of these, Nice and Mentone, are in 
France; 5, Leghorn, Florence, Genoa, Naples, 
and Rome, are in Italy; 8, Montreux, Inter- 
laken, and Lucerne, in Switzerland; 1, Stettin, 
in Germany; 1, Lisbon, in Portugal; and 1, 
Cadiz, in Spain. In most of these stations, al- 
though the efforts put forth are directly in be- 
half of the foreign residents, indirectly much 
iofiuence is brought to bear upon the natives 
themselves. 


--..‘* At the close of last year and the begin- 
ning of this,’’ says The Missionary Herald (Eng. 
Bapt.), “‘a state of war existed among the 
tribes on the Cameroons River, to the serious 
interruption of all missionary operations and 
also of the trade carried on with the interior.”’ 





King Bell, of Bell Town, was in league with 
his relatives across the river, and was joined 
by the chief, Dido, whose town lies between 
the two towns belonging to the A’kwa familr, 
above Bell Town. The town of King A’kwa 
(John Aquas Town of Grundemann’s Altas), 
where the mission is carried on by Rev. A. 
Saker, lies between Bell Town and Dido Town, 
and was, therefore, peculiarly exposed to at- 
tack. The missionary was cailed upon to ad- 
just difficulties ; but King Bell proved intract- 
able. Fighting continued some weeks. The 
mission house at Joho A’kwa’s Town was 
burned to the ground. We quote from Rev. 
A. Saker’s diary of the second week : 

“* Sabbath-day.—Very quiet. We held our 

services and school as usual; but there was no 
going abroad. Monday.—The disuster at John 
A’kwa’s anc the burning of two other places 
in part has aroused the A’kwas, and warriors 
are coming together for a serious struggle. It 
is said we have now some 3,000 men armed. 
Wednesday.—To-day an attack on Dido Town 
by large force. Our quiet days are ushered in 
by an exchange of shots, morning and evening; 
[ suppose to show that both parties are alive. 
But we are on the eve of a very serious fight. 
It may break out at anvhour. Saturday.—Yes- 
terday it was very quiet, and we took advantage 
of it to print another sheet of our Epistles. 
This brings us to the second book of Timothy. 
To-day another attack on Dido. Attack of Bell 
on our towns. Balls are all around us. A 
storm at mid-day suspended the fight.”’ 
Since this letter was sent the war has quite 
ceased. School work and itinerating go on as 
usual. None of the missionaries or their con- 
verts bave lost their lives, and the printing of 
the Epistles, which the war could not entirely 
suppress, can be resumed. 


:...The first annual report from the Van sta- 
tion in Eastern Turkey, occupied by the Amer- 
ican Board, has been received. Little more has 
been done, it is said, than to get the new station 
in working order. For many years the missiou- 
aries in Eastern Turkey have looked upon Van as 
an important point, which should be occupied by 
missionary enterprise. Preaching services have 
been held twice each Sabbath siuce the mission 
began, though the number of regular attend- 
ants upon the Sabbath service has been but 
small. There are but two avowed Protestant 
brethren—one of long standing and one who 
has taken a stand as such during the year. 
More than 200 books have been sold and the 
sales are On the increase. The population of 
this city is abont 35,000, of whom 22,500 are 
nominal] Christians. The province of which 


-the city is the capital coniains toward 150,000 


nominal Christians, the larger proportion of 
whom are Armenians, the Nestorians being in 
the mountain Nestorian reyion. The mission- 
aries report more general intelligence than io 
most interior cities. Many of the natives have 
been liberalized by travel, but that makes them 
the more unwilling to acknowledge themselves 
aa fit subjects for missionary efforts. 


----The Missionary Record, in giving a sum. 
mary of the labors of the late Rev. Jas. Watson, 
missionary of the United Presbyterian Church 
in Jamaica from 1827 till 1868, reports the 
present condition of the Western Presbytery of 
Jamaica, of whose congregation he is virtually 
the founder. In 1828 a little church was formed 
in Lucca, the germ of this presbytery, into 
which Mr. Watson gathered 13 persons of color, 
1 negro, and 7 white people. Two years later 
Mr. Watson said: ‘I have in Lucca alone re- 
ceived the names of upward of 400 negroes as 
catechumens or inquirers—the one commun- 
icant being multiplied 400 fold.”’ The congre- 
gations now number 7, the outstations 22, the 
native evangelists 5, school teachers 17, schol. 
ars 1,771, communicants 1,296, and attendants 
on public worship 1,954, These numbers, to- 
gether with the moral and social improvement, 
which no arithmetic can compute, shows the 
power of one good missionary thoroughly in 
earnest. 


--..I[n giving an account in the New York Ob- 
server of the labor accomplished by missionaries 
in Syria under the care of the American Presby- 
terian Church, Mr. H. Day says that works on the 
higher mathematics and sciences have already 
been prepared by them. Dr. Vaa Dyck he re- 
ports as now engaged in preparing tables of 
logarithms in Arabic; Dr. Bliss, president of 
the Beirut College, works on natural philosophy 
and moral science; Dr. Thompson a Bible dic- 
tionary ; Dr. Post a Bible concordance and an 


illustrated medical work ; and Dr. Eddy is trans- 
lating Dr. Hoaye’s “Theology.” All this is 
done in addition to their regular professional 
duties. 


...-The missionaries of the American Board 
at Guadalajara, Western Mexico, continue to 
meet with much encouragement. More than 
$200 of Bibles, Testaments, etc. have been 
sold by them within a short period. A Protest- 
ant weekly paper, which has been in operation 
but a month, is already better supported than 
any other paper in the city. It is expected to 
pay for itself at once. Their helpers, they are 
assured, do not work for pecuniary gain, but 
from real sympathy with the movement, and 
many of them have actual sacrifice of 


on dg order to render aid to the 


money or 
= J és in their work. 
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Education. 





We condense from the report of the Commit- 
tee on Education, presented at the meeting of 
the General Council of the Indian Territory, at 
Ocmulgee, in May last, the following account 
of the condition of education among the vari- 
ous Indian tribes: 

Sacs anD Foxes.—Population 440; annual 
school fund $5,000; one school, with 24 pupils— 
14 boys, 10 girls. $10,000 has been apprupriated 
for the erection of a mission school. 

Miamis.—Population 127; annual school 
fund $2,500; the children (37) are sent to dis- 
trict schools in Kansas. 

CONFEDERATER PxEOKIAS.—Population 165; 
anvual school fund $3,129; one school, with 30 
pupils; average attendance 15 boys, 7 girls. 
The school is under supervision of the 
“ Friends.” 

OttTawas.—Population 150; oneschool, with 
about 40 pupils ; average attendance 15 boys, 
20 girls. The teacher isa Friend. The school 
fund has been in litigation for the lust five 
years; but under a recent law tuere is hope of 
securing something from it. 

WranporTtes, SENECAS, AND SHAWNEES.— 
Population 554; no school fund; one school, 
with 60 pupils—46 Wyandottes, 5 Senecus, 9 
Sbhawnees. 

QuaPpaws.—Population 287; annual school 
fund $1,000; one school (mission, under care cf 
the Frie.ds), with about 45 pupils—29 boys, 25 
girls. 

Cuoctaws. — Population 17,000; annoal 
school fund $32,000: 48 “neighborhood schools” 
and two academies, one for males and one for 
females, with about 1,000 pupils. About balf 
of the teachers are natives. Ten youtis, five of 
each sex, are supported at high schouls in the 
States, at the expense of the tribe. About 
three-fourths of the people read aud write the 
Choctaw language, and about one-third read 
and write English. 

MvcskoOKEES. — Population 13,500; annual 
school fund $24,158; 31 schools, with an ayyre- 
gate attendance of about 700 pupils and an 
average of about 500. Of the teachers 20 are 
natives and 11 whites. Six of the schools are 
set apart for the benefit of the freedmen. 
Besides the 81 public schools, the Methodists 
and Presbyterians each maintain a boarding- 
school, accommodating 80 pupils, equally di- 
vided between the sexes. The Presbyterian 
Church South has recently established a school, 
which now has 15 pupils. 

CHEROKEES. — Population 17,500; annual 
school fund $29,547—to be increased after this 
year to nearly $50,000; 62 public schools (4 of 
them for freedmen), one seminary for females, 
and several private schools; aggregate attend- 
ance 2,60), of whom about 1,400 are girls, 
Tbree-fourths of the teachers are natives and 
two-thirds of the native teachers are females. 
A majority of tae people read and write their 
own language and have Bibles and hymn-books 
printed in Cherokee. Besides the schools, 
there is an orphan asylum, supported at the 
public expense, with an annual fund of $10,059, 
which will bereafter be increased to about 
$20,000. A fund of $100,000 has recently been 
appropriated tor the establishment of an asylum 
for deaf, dumb, blind, and other unfortunates ; 
and $75,000 for an asylum for indigent Cheroaee 
children who cannot speak English. 

The AFFILIATED Banpbs of the Wichita Agen 
cy have 2 schools, with 50 pupils. 

The Cuickasaws and SEMINOLES had no dele- 
gates present at the Council, and are therefore 
not reported ; but the last report of the Coin- 
missioner of Indian Affairs gives the items cor- 
responding to those above mentioved as fol- 
lows: SEMINOLES—population 2,398; 4 schools, 
with 5 teachers and 169 pupils—103 males, 61 
females, CHICKASAWS—population 6,000; 11 
schools, with 14 teachers and 379 pupils—226 
males, 61 females. 

The Report of the Commissioner gives a total 
of 261 schools, with 7,493 pupils and 249 teach- 
ers. The teachers are males 122, females 127, 
The pupils are males 4,073, females, 3,421. 


---The fifty-fourth annual report of the 
Philadelphia Board of Education, just published, 
shows 2 total of 396 schools of all grades, with 
1,640 teachers—78 male, 1,552 temale—and an 
attendance at the close of the year of 84,587 pu- 
pils. The average attendance was 72,025 and 
the pupils were nearly equally divided — males 
41,921, females 42,466. The distribution of pu- 
pils among the schools of different grades is as 
follows, the number given in each case being 
the aitendance at the end of the year: Central 
high school, 542; girls’ normal school, 528; 60 
grammar schools, 14,275--average attendance, 
12,126; 31 consolidated schools, 7,684—averaye 
attendance, 5,314; 111 secondary schools, 21,- 
640—average attendance, 18,151; 192 primary 
schools, 39,718—average attendance, 35,334.... 
During the year 1872 seven new schoolhouses 
were erected, at an average cost of $22,125; 
total, $154,977. Coniracts have been awarded 
for six more. The tetal value of the school 
property of the city is $4,372,234. The princl- 
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pal of the centrsl high school receives the mu- 
nificent salary of $2,722.50 and the principal of 
the girls’ normal school $2,178. 


..-.The following changes in the course of 
study at Wesleyan University were announced at 
the last commencement: French and German 
are to be elective in Sophomore year. In the 
Junior year, in addition to the already numer- 
ous “electives,” German, Latin, Physics, and 
Physical Geography were constituted. Senior 
“electives”? were added, as follows: Mathe- 
matics, Practical Chemistry, Practical Work, or 
other advanced study in Biology and Geology, 
Greek, General Philology, Natural Theology, 
Evidences of Christianity, Psychology, and 
Philosophy. Two four years’ Scientific Courses 
were constituted, one containing Latin and 
one with no Latin, graduates receiving the de- 
gree of Ph.B. and B.S. respectively. Each of 
these courses contains elective studies after 
Sophomore year. 


.--. The treasurer of Yale College reports the 
last year’s income as $107,427.20, and expenses 
as $122,320.18, showing a balance on the wrong 
side of nearly $15,000. The funds of the aca 
demic department are the general fund of 
$308,036.15, from which for unproductive real 
estate should be deducted $87,182.20 ; the library 
fund, $38,852.33 ; endowed professorships, $145, - 
187.58 ; scholarship funds, $112,217.43; and mis- 
cellaneous, about $90,000, The scientific school 
funds amount to $281,225; university funds, 
$77,000; theological school, about $309,000; 
medical department, $21,332.57; art school, 
$11,017.70. The main part of the income of 
the college is derived from the term bills of the 
students, 


.... The State Normal School at New Britain, 
Conn., which, after a suspension of two years, 
was reopened in the fall of 1869, has closed a 
very prosperous year. The whole number of 
different pupils in attendance during the 
twelyemonth was 144. The plan, newly adopted 
there, of graduating two classes each year has 
proved a success. The graduating class of the 
first term numbered eleven and that of the 
second term twenty-four, giving for the school 
year 1872-73 a total of thirty-five graduates, 
against twenty-six for the preceding year. 


.-..-Hon. E. J. M. Hale six months ago of- 
fered to give $30,000 for the establishment of a 
public library in Haverhill, Mass., on condition 
that an equal amount should be raised from 
other sources. Acommittee has just reported 
to the city ‘council that they have secured sub- 
scriptions to $30,750, being $750 more than 
the sum required. 


....- Hon. Stewart L. Woodford adopts the just 
and sensible rule, which is every year becoming 
more popular, of throwing open his scholarship 
in the Naval Academy, Annapolis, to compet- 
itive examination. At the examination recently 
held thirty-one young men competed, and the 
scholarship was awarded to Arthur Iracy, of 
Brooklyn. 


-..-The Westminster Review says that ‘“‘com- 
pulsory education as regards the rural districts 
of Scotland is entirely unnecessary. With 
scarcely an exception, parents, even of the 
poorest classes, are so convinced of the advan- 
tages of education that they not only need no 
compulsion, but of their own accord make every 
effort to send their children to school.” 


...-Prof. Geo. T. Fairchild is acting president 
of the Michigan State Agricultural College 
during the absence in Europe of President 
Abbot. 





She Suntay-sehool. 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 14TH. 
JESUS AND JOHN.—MATT. XI, 1-11. 








WHEN Jesus was asked by the disciples of 
John the Baptist if he was the expected Mes- 
siah, ‘“‘Jesus answered and said unto them, 
Go and show John again those things which ye 
do hear and see. The blind receive their sight 
and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed 
and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and 
th» poor have the Gospel preached to them.” 
Jesus was willing to be judged by his doings, 
He did not ask to be counted worthy unless he 
could show himself worthy. He did not sup- 
pose that his professions or doctrines would be 
received as reliable if they gave no evidence of 
their value in good works. Every follower of 
Jesus must expect to be judged by the test to 
which the claims of his master were subjected. 
No declaration of faith nor soundness of 
belief or teaching will prove a man up- 
right unless his conduct corresponds with 
his professions. It is as fair as it is 
natural to judge a tree by its frnits or a 
man’s character by his conduct. ‘* Fnith, if it 
hath not works, is dead, beingalone.”» A man’s 
creed is to be commended not according to the 
strictness or the freedom of its phraseology, 
but according to the fullness and béauty of its 
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results in his daily life. His religion is quite as 
clearly shown in his place of business or his 
family circle as in the prayer-meeting or at the 
communion-table. That orthodoxy which is 
more prominent in theological controversy 
than in the personal bearing of its holder to- 
ward his fellows is of little account. Unless 
the world approves our conduct, it is not likely 
to value our religious teachings. A man may 
“hold fast the form of sound words” in the 
declaration of his doctrines, yet if he ‘‘have 
not the spirit of Christ he is none of his.” A 
man’s wife and children are quite as good 
judges of thesincerity of his faith and the value 
of his doctrines as is his minister. So “even a 
child is known by his doings, whether his work 
be pure and whether it be right’’; and bis 
playmates will as surely know if he is a disciple 
of Jesus as will his Sunday-school teacher. 

But Jesus did not separate his works from bis 
faith, his conduct from his doctrines. He want- 
ed John’s disciples to tell of not only what they 
bad seen, but of what they had heard. He 
pointed out that, while the blind were made to 
see, the Jame to walk, the lepers to be clean, 
and the dead to have life, through his helping 
ministry, there was a glorious gospel of love 
and trust preached by him to the poor—to 
whom that gospel was even a more precious 
boon than the bodily soundness they had re- 
ceived as a gift from Jesus. He who would do 
Christ’s work must hold to Chrisv’s doctrine. 
“Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that 
believeth on me, the works that I do 
shall he do also,’’ is the assurance of 
Jesus. And again he says: ‘‘Ye are clean 
through the word which I have spoken unto 
you.’”? “Without me ye can do nothing.” It 
is as great folly to expect to be like Jesus in 
usefulness while unlike him in faith as it is to 
be strict in doctrine and loose in conduct. 
“ Faith without works is dead’’; but to have 
good works there must be a living faith, A 
man’s conduct grows naturally out of his be- 
lief. ‘‘As aman thinketh in his heart so is 
he.”’ Even outward well doing has no commend- 
ation in the sight of God if there is a lack in 
the heart of that loving, clinging faith which is 
the chief attraction and source of power of the 
true disciple of Jesus. ‘‘ Though I bestow all 
my goods to feed the poor, and though I give 
my body to be burned, and have not love, 
it profiteth me nothing.” What we believe 
shapes our conduct. Our conduct proves our 
belief, It is important that we know what is 
the truth. It is also important that others 
be won to that truth by what they see in us of 
its workings. The word to Timothy comes 
home to every Sunday-school teacher and to 
every other disciple: ‘‘Take heed unto thyself 
and unto the doctrine; for in doing this thou 
shalt both save thyself and them that hear 
thee.” “lf ye know these things, happy are 
ye if ye do them.”’ 





....In a paper on the results of local exam- 
ivations of Sunday scholars in England, the 
substance of which is given in the London Sun- 
day-school Teacher, it is declared that ‘‘ the facts 
of Scripture are not impressed upon the minds 
of our scholars as they ought to be,”’ and in ey- 
idence of this it is said of one examination 
“that a very large proportion of the candidates 
were unable to tell us anything concerning the 
life, mission, or death of John the Baptist. 
One said he was a custom-house officer; an- 
other that he was a disciple who loved Christ; 
another that he was a publican; another that 
he was beheaded by Cesar; and another that 
he was crucified between two thieves.’’ In- 
deed, ‘it was the exception, not by any means 
the rule, when a question relating to the histor- 
ical portion of the Book was answered correct- 
ly,” even by those who had been six or seven 
years in the Sunday-school. It is added that, 
side by side with the ignorance thus shown of 
Bible fact generally, there was a full acquaint- 
ance with the fundamental truths of the Chris- 
tian faith. ‘That Christ died to save sinners 
and that he would save all who put their trust 
in him were truths with which all the scholars 
seemed familiar. Questions which related to 
the object of Christ’s death or which bore upon 
the nature of true and acceptable prayer were, 
as a rule, answered exceedingly well, and in 
some instances by the very candidates who 
blundered so amazingly on other points.’’ It 
is certainly pleasant to know that the Sun- 
day-school does so well its most important 
work of bringing a knowledge of Christ and his 
salvation to the children; but it is a pity if 
those who have been for years in the Sunday- 
school are little better informed as to the Bible 
record generally than are the average church 


attendants who have been taught only in the 


family and from the pulpit. 

...-Dr. John Todd, whose death is just an- 
nounced, was @ prince among Sunday-school 
writers and workers. While the cause was yet 
in its infancy, forty years ago, his volume, 
“The Sunday-school Teacher,’’ on the theory 
and practice of Sunday-school work was the 
fullest and most satisfactory exhibit of the 





possibilities and methods of this agency of 





Christian education, and it is still highly prized 
by the foremost Sunday-school men on both 
sides of the water. Indeed, Dr. Todd’s influ- 
ence and reputation have been quite as exten- 
sive in England asin America, and his death 
will be mourned as sincerely there ashere. As 
a writer and preacher to children Dr. Todd had 
few equals. Perhaps no man in America or 
Great Britain has more fully than he impressed 
our generation by his work for and with the 
young. His interest in the Sunday-school 
cause continued to the last and he was prepar- 
ing notes on the International Lessons for the 
Congregationalist up to the time of his final ill- 
ness, 


....I[t is agood idea of the Universalist Sun- 
day-school Helper that 

“A well-furnished Sunday-school room 
should have at least two large reversible black- 
boards in the main room, on the superintend- 
ent’s platform, and one in each of the separate 
departments—the infant-class room and the 
Bible-class room.”’ 
One of these blackboards in the main room is 
to be used on one side for notices or a pro- 
gramme of the exercises, including the lesson 
and hymns for the day, with its reverse given 


-to hints to the teachers or an outline of the 


lesson; while the other board is devoted to 
illustrative teaching. 


...-A new form of ‘** Primary Lesson Paper,”’ 
on the International Series, is issued by E. 
Shute, of 40 Winter street, Boston. It will, 
doubtless, meet the want of many who com- 
plain that the average Lesson Papers; are 
above the comprehension of their pupils, and 
it will certainly do service, where used, in im- 
pressing the statements of the Scripture text. 
No explanations are attempted in it. 

‘*The answers are all taken from the Scrip- 
ture lesson. The only object is to get the facts 
of the narrative before the child’s mind, as 
they would not be presented by a simple read- 
ing of the verses. The reason for the issue of 
this list of questions and answers is simply an 
earnest call for it from a large number of pri- 
mary classes.’’ 


.-.-The London Sunday-school Teacher gives 
some interesting statistics of the Sunday-school 
work in Germany. In all there are 1,218 
schools, 4,643 teachers, and 81,785 scholars. 

“The schools meet at all hours (only one 
session) from 8.30 A.M. to 6 P.M., the majority, 
however, meeting somewhere between 11 A.M. 
and 2 P.M., and very seldom devoting more 
than one hour to the work of instruction.” 

It is said that there are comparatively few male 
teachers. 

“Tn some instances the returns show one 


male and eleven females, twenty-two females 
and no males, and so on.’’ 


...eThere is a great deal of such learning 
without knowing what is learned as is indicated 
in this illustration, given by J. A. Cooper, in his 
‘Principles and Art of Teaching” : 


“A gentleman showed his niece an apple, and 
by its means explained to her about the world. 
She looked at him with much earnestness, and 
then said : ‘Why, Uncle, you don’t mean that the 
earth really turns round, do you?’ His answer 
was: ‘Did you not learn that several years 
ago? ‘Yes,’ she replied, ‘I learned it; but I 
never knew it before.’ ” 


-eee Lhe city Sunday-schools which have taken 
no vacation—and they are numerous—have as 
arule found the attendance at them larger and 
the difficulty of obtaining teachers for the stay- 
at-home scholars much less than was antici- 
pated. And when the close of September 
comes those schools will be freshest and every 
way best fitted for work in October which con- 
tinued through the summer vacation. Ifa 
Sunday-school vacation is ever necessary, it has 
always many drawbacks. 


...-Rev. Dr. Buckingham, of Springfield, said 
of the late Chief-Justice Chapman, of Massa- 
chusetts, in his funeral discourse : 

‘“*He was always a most diligent student of 
Scripture, and was the first superintendent of 
the South Church Sunday-school, and afterward 
for many years a teacher of the Bible-class. 
The Sabbath always found him at the house of 
God and he was habitually present at the 
weekly prayer-meeting.” 

....The Vermont State Sunday-school secre- 
tary reports the statistics of 500 Sunday-schools, 
comprising 6,050 teachers and 49,490 scholars, 
an aggregate of 17.7 per ccnt. of the population 
of the towns reporting. Of the 87,000 children 
and youth from five to twenty years of age in 
the state, not far from one-third are found in 
the Sunday-school, 


... Services of song,” illustrative of Scrip- 
ture history or of Christian achievement, ar- 
ranged for use in tbe Suaday-school or chil- 
dren’s meetings, are of growing popularity in 
England. They are of the order of the Amer- 
ican ‘‘ praise meetings,” only their thread is 
JSact, rather than sentiment~ instructive as well as 
impressive, 


...-A union normal class comprising Sun- 
day-school teachers of the Evangelical Sunday- 
schools is conducted weckly at Rochester, 
Minn., at the rooms of the Young Men's 
Christian Association. Of course, the Inter- 
national Lessons are the basis of study. 





Literary Department, 
GERMAN LITERATURE 


Augustine's Theology.—Among the notabil. 
ities whose attendance upon the Evangelical 
Alliance at New York is now assured one 
of the chief is Dr. J. A. Dorner, Professor 
of theology in the University of Berlin; g 
man who, like the late Dr. Skinner, of New 
York, combines in a remarkable degree the 
vigor and acumen of philosophical specula. 
tion and enthusiasm for the most abstruse 
themes of theologic thought—the greatnes 
of the Platonic teacher—with the meeknege 
and humility of the Christian disciple and 
the devotional fervor of the saint. Germany 
may be proud of such a representative, 
America of such a guest. 

Dr. Dorner will be accompanied by hig 
son, Dr. A. Dorner, of Gottingen, a young 
man of remarkable promise, who to his fath. 
er’s love of solid learning and deep thinking 
adds a vivacity and a certain point and bril, 
liancy of style which are his proper mater. 
nal inheritance. These qualities appear in 
his treatment of the Augustinian theology, 
in an octavo of 352 pages, just published by 
Wilhelm Herz, of Berlin—Augustinus ; sein 
Theologisches System, und seine Religionsphilj. 
sophische Anschaung. 

The plan of this work includes, first, an 
analytical unfolding of each particular doe. 
trine; and next a synthetic grouping of the 
whole around what the author conceives to 
be the central idea of Augustine’s theology, 
Recognizing the fact that Augustine did not 
himself elaborate either a dogmatic or a 
philosophical system in regular form, he, 
nevertheless, maintains that his writings 
were not sporadic or occasional—arising 
from special needs of controversy—but were 
evolved from a central point of view in his 
scheme of the universe; and, therefore, 
Dorner presents the individual topics of 
Augustine under their appropriate heads of 
generalization. His general divisions are: 
A, The: doctrine of God, and doctrines 
directly convected with this; and, B, The 
doctrines which concern the relations of 
men to God. Under the first are presented 
the doctrines of the Trinity and of the divine 
essence, and of the relations of these two, 
the doctrine of the relations of God to the 
world—specifically to time, space, creation, 
etc.; the doctrines arising out of the rela. 
tions of God to humanity—such as the new 
creation, miracles, revelation, the manifesta- 
tion of the persons of the Godhead, etc. 

Under B are included the doctrines of sin 
and of grace, with many subdivisions, the 
doctrine of the Church, the sacraments, 
etc., and the doctrine of the last things. 
Each of these topics is elaborated with 
care, directly from the writings of Augus- 
tine, and with an intelligent reference to 
his ablest critics and commentators. Dorner 
finds the central point of Augustine’s theol- 
ogy in his conception of God; or, more ex: 
actly, man in his relations to God, and God 
in his relations to man. Nothing in his 
view had any worth except in and through 
its relations to God. His comprehensive 
survey of philosophy, science, and history, 
his view of the Jewish and the heathen 
worlds, his conception of the Church and of 
the future of humanity, even his peculiar 
ities of opinion concerning sin, will, and 
predestination, all derive their interest from 
the conception of God as one and all, the 
ideal of the simple, the realization of the 
beautiful. 

Dorner traces the influence of the 
Neo-Platonism upon Augustine directly in 
some points, indirectly in others; and also 
the general influence of Augustine himself 
upon the faith and the practice of the 
Church. Though our author can hardly 
hope to haye balanced the contending 
schools of Augustinians, yet he may realize 
his own modest wish, in having marked a 
path through the forest ‘“‘by blazing 
the biggest trees.” Students of theology 
will be both assisted and edified by this 
candid, thorough, and philosophical analysis 
of the greatest theologian of the Early 
Church. 

Papal Epistles and Decrees.—Critical readers 
of Tas LeperEnvent will remember that 
more than a year ago an announcement was 
made of literary labor by Dr. Aug. Pott 
hast, of the Royal Library of Berlin, which 
the Academy of Sciéic® in that city hed 
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deemed worthy of a place among the monu- 
mental works of history and literature, and 
bad accordingly sanctioned by a double prize 
te its author and by a handsome appropria- 
tion toward its publication. This herculean 
task, so worthily rewarded, is nothing less 
than the reproduction, in a compact and 
manageable form and in exact order of time 
and place, of the substance of every bull, 


‘decree, letter, or document of importance 


issued by the Popes of the Middle Ages, dur- 
ing the period of the highest prosperity of 
the Papacy as a universal monarchy. The 
title of the work is Reges/a Pontificum Roma- 
norum inde ab A. post Christum natum 1198 
ad A, 1804. 

So much was said in praise of the literary 
execution of this work in the former an- 
nouncement—of its clearness, its method, 
its accuracy, and completeness—that it only 
remains to add a word touching its 
mechanical arrangement and appearance 
The page is an ample quarto, with 
a double margin. The running title 
gives the name and epoch of the Pope 
whose rescripts are printed below. In the 
margin is the date of each document, with 
the place of its issue ; in the body of the page 
are given the documents themselves, in an 
abbreviated but always in a connected and 
lucid form; and to each is appended its title 
and a reference to its original source. These 
closely-printed pages present a marvelous 
picture of the Papacy, photographed in 
every light and shade—its meddlesomeness, 
its manifoldnesa, its quarrelsomeness, its 
ubiquity, its arrogance, iis self-contradic- 
tions and absurdities. Here infallibility 
may be judged and condemned out of its 
own mouth ; and here the world may read 
from what an oppressive usurpation it is 
just delivering itself through the rising life 
of nationalities against Rome and its Holy 
Empire. 

This Regesta will be a most timely and 
valuable book of reference for America, as 
well as for Germany. The text is Latin 
throughout. It will be completed in twenty 
parts, at a total cost of twenty thalers Prus- 
sian. 

South Sea Exploration.—Now that the sad 
fate of Captain Hall has added another dis- 
couragement to North Pole expeditions, it 
would be well to revive the South Pole ex- 
plorations, in which the United States won 
some of her earliest trophies, and where 


~ the field is so much more accessible than at 


the North and no less promising of good 
results for science. The importance of 
South Sea exploration has lately been set 
forth, with singular ability, by Dr. G. Neu- 
mayer, of the Hydrographic Bureau of Ber- 
lin. Dr. Neumayer is well known by his 
travels in Australia, and especially through 
the founding of an observatory in Mel- 
bourne. He is one of the most active mem- 
bers of the Geographical Society of Berlin, 
and his papers always command great at- 
tention and respect, by thoroughness of re- 
search, vigor of discussion, and enthusiasm 
for science. His essay on South Sea explor- 
ation, read before the Society, awakened so 
much interest as to call forits distinct pub- 
lication ; and it has appeared under the title 
Die Erforschung des Siid Polar Gebietes, von 
Dr. G. Neumayer. Nebst einer Karte. 
Berlin: Verlag von Dietrich Reimer. The 
first part of this pamphlet presents an ad- 
mirable historical sketeh of discovery in 
the South Polar regions, which, taken in 
connection with the annexed list of works 
in this department, puts the reader in pos- 
session of all existing materials for a know- 
ledge of the field and of the results thus 
far ascertained. 


In the second section these results are 
Classified and tabulated, with special refer- 
ence to ocean currents, drift ice, isothermal 
lines, the phenomena of magnetism, the dis- 
tribution of plants and animals. The clear 
and methodical arrangement of this section 
at once impresses the reader with the im- 
portance of the field and of the work thus 
far accomplished, and prepares the way for 
Dr. Neumayer’s suggestions as to further 
research and his exrnest appeal for a well- 
equipped South Pole expedition. Unhap- 


__- Pily, his proposal to have, at least, one ship 
detailed for this purpose in connection with 


the observation of the transit of Venus, in 
1874, was not taken up either by the govern- 
ments or the scientific bodies enlisted in that 
venture. Still something may be accom- 





plished incidentally upon the route of the 
southernmost astronomical voyagers. 

Dr. Neumayer has added to his treatise a 
map of rare value. The usexplored circle 
of the South Pole is darkly shaded; but 
white lines breaking into its circamferenee 
indicate where it has been invaded, and in 
each case are given the name and date of 
the explorer. The area of the pack-ice, the 
iimits of the drift-ice, the course of seaweed, 
the isothermal lines, etc., are all depicted in 
various colors, .and the reader sees at a 
glance the whole weight of the author's 
argument. May we not hope that the United 


States will take up bis appeal? 


GYPTER. 
BERLIN, PRUSSIA, July 29th, 1873. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


ProFessoOR HENRY Morvey’s admirable 
Tab'es of English Literature consist of twenty 
folio sheets, printed in colored inks, and con- 
taining the names, dates of birth and death, 
and the titles and dates of the principal works 
of about cight hundred English authors. The 
work is designed as a manual of reference in the 
history of English literature. The plan of the 
tables is as follows: The years, about eighty to 
each sheet, are shown by horizontal lines, dated 
at each side, with colored boundaries distin- 
cuishing the reigns of sovereigns. Upon this 
background of black lines each writer is repre- 
sented by a perpendicular line in red, 
traversing the years of his life. His 
name, in black, is at the top of this 
line. The names of his principal works, in red, 
cross it at their respective dates. A small cor- 
responding table at the side connects the course 
of English literature with some main facts in the 
literary and political history of Europe; and 
there are suitable devices for connecting the ta- 
bles with each other and for indicating the oc- 
casional uncertainties respecting dates. By ob- 
serving what red lines descend through any 
reign or year, the student will at once see who 
were the chief writers, what were their rela- 
tive ages, what were the chief books pub- 
lished, and their relation of date to preced- 
ing and succeeding literature. It performs, for 
books as well as for men, the office of a list of 
contemporaries, and represents the whole course 
of English literature. The careful student can 
also ste in these tables the effect of one book 
or thought upon the production of others—as, 
in one of many cases, in that of Robert Cham- 
bers’s ‘* Vestiges of Creation” (1844). These 
tables are the most convenient, compact, and 
valuable of aids to the student, and are one of 
the rare books which we can recommend almost 
without reserve. One or two points we hope 
to see corrected in future editions. In the ex- 
cellent index to the tables fhe names of Thomas 
De Quincey and Walter Savage Landor are 
omitted; and the difficulty presented by the 
present work, in common with all folio volumes 
of maps, of turning readily to any given sheet, 
should be remedied by printing the number 
of each sheet upon the outside of it, at the 
upper right-hand corner of the blank side, as 
well as within, (London: Chapman & Hall.) 








. Of late years there has been a marked im- 
provement in the méchanical execution of the 
school-books issued by several of our publish- 
ers, and the miserable typography, cheap paper, 
and wretched illustrations of the olden time 
are actually getting to be no longer considered 
good enough for children to use. As examples 
of this betterment may be menticned, for in- 
stance, Allen and Greenough’s Latin Grammar, 
Goodwin's Greek Grammar, the Cambridge 
Course in Physics, and the last edition of Cros- 
by’s Greek Grammar. These are books for 
elder students, who had a right, perhaps, 
to expect clear typography in their Latin 
and Greek text-books, although this luxury 
they have not always had. Now, how- 
ever, we are glad to sce that the new 
order of excellence is beginning to 
include elementary school-books, Messrs. 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co.’s American 
Educational Readers, the second, third, and 
fourth parts of which we have before us, are 
printed and illustrated in a manner which can 
fairly be called admirable. Their literary make- 
up is good, and includes an instructive but not 
dull course of reading, one feature, at least— 
that of printing some of the selections in script 
—being novel ; but their print and pictures are 
alone enough to recommend them to the atten- 
tion of teachers, and show what can be done 
for schoul-books when publishers think it worth 
while to get establishments like the University 
Press to make them. 


..-In anew American edition of Dr. Roget's 
excellent Thesaurus of English Words and 
Phrases we have for the first time, reproduced 
from the Jatest London edition, ‘the subject 
matter of the original work, unabridged and 
entire, though with variations of arrangement” 
and with some additions, If there is anything 
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editions of foreign books which are so common 
in the American market, and we welcome the 
present volume as an indication of better things. 
Of the work itself, so long and favorably 
known, we need say nothing in criticism, ex- 
cept to warn the student who may be com- 
mencing his acquaintance with it against being 
discouraged, as we remember to have been at 
first, by 1ts metaphysical plan, its ‘‘synopsis of 
categories,” its tables of “abstract relations,”’ 
and the like. Tbis cumbrous classification has 
little value for the student; but the book is 
made an emivently practical one by its index, 
which enables the reader to turn at once to any 
desired list of synonyms. The idea being givens 
one can readily find in this volume the words 
from which to select its fit expression; and, in 
spite of many competitors, the present seems 
tous the best dictionary of synonyms in the 
market, (Gould & Lincoln.) 


.---In handsome shape the Osgoods have 
published twenty-four of the most inartistic 
and dreary caricatures that we have lately seen— 
even from the pencil of Mr. Augustus Hoppin, 
the author of the present batch. We make no 
doubt that hundreds of docile people will laugh 
the dutiful laugh over these caricatures. As 
yet, we have had but little good caricature in 
this country; and the present attempt in this 
direction is made by an artist who cannot draw 
asingle outline correctly, whether in Heaven 
or earth or in the waters under the earth, and 
who finds inexhaustible fun in sneezing and in 
the continual washing of pocket handkerchiefs. 
Mr. Hoppin’s humor, indeed, is purely catarrhal, 
The good-natured reader opens the book aod 
laughs automatically ; but the result is to en- 
courage the making of books which, like this, 
have little humor and less art. (J. R. Osgood 
& Co.) 


...»Mr. William 8. Robinson is well known 
to all newspaper readers, and especially to the 
readers of the Springfield Republican, as one of 
the keenest and wittiest of political writers. 
His history of The Salary Grab, which is more 
especially devoted to the connection of Batler 
with the measure, although it alludes incident- 
ally to the doings of other eminent statesmen, 
is as entertaining a brochure as one can find 
nowadays. In Massachusetts it will do good as 
a campaign document; but Republicans and 
Democrats in states where Butler is not a can- 
didate will find great profit in reading it. 


..Tbe Putnams add to their ‘“‘ Elementary 
Science Series” two good books—Prof. W. 
Marshall Watts’s Organic Chemistry and J. 
Howard’s Practical Chemistry. Each work is 
adapted, in the phrase of their English authors, 
“for use in science classes and higher and mid- 
le class schools.’’ Questions and examples are 
appended; the metrical scales of quantity are 
used. The books are brought down to date as 
regards the present state of science and will 
serve a good purpose with students who are 
willing to work. 


....The Harpers send us an octavo edition of 
Dickens’s Jickwick Papers, illustrated by Thos. 
Nast. We have found no little amusement in 
turning over these latest commentaries upon 
the genius of Dickens, and we presume that our 
readers will enjoy them even more than we 
have done. A pleasant novel, by Katharine 8. 
Macquoid, the author of * Patty,’’ is called Too 
Soon: a Study of a Girl's Heart, and forms the 
latest addition to the same publishers’ ‘‘ Library 
of Select Novels.’’ 


..Dr. C. 8. Henry’s Household Liturgy is a 
new edition ofa book which has had a good 
degree of success among Episcopalians. It 
contains orders for morning and evening 
prayer, various miscellancous petitions, selec- 
tions of psalms for use during the weck, and 
the collects for all the Sundays and saints’ days 
of the year. (Thomas Whittaker.) 


..A serviceable manual of cookery is one 
called Fifty Years in a Maryland Kitchen, by 
Mrs. B. C. Howard. A largenumber of recipes 
are given, many of them for dishes that arc 


proportions are stated with an accuracy beyond 
thecommon. (Baltimore; Turnbull Brothers.) 


....Sir Charles Lyell’s work upon The 
Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of Man 
comes to us in a revised fourth edition ‘from 
the press of the Lippincotts, and for combined 
beauty and value deserves a high rank in the 
list of recent American publieations. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NES & CO.’S 











- Saw td LICATIONS. 


Tea ited to e 
Books, single ) copies of which wil be forwarde a 
to them, one- 
Korsomt's LOG ICAL BOOKKEFPING........... $2 00 
PEABODY’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY............. 13 
PECK’S PRACTICAL CALCULOUS.........,...... 1% 


PECK’S ELEMENTS OF ANALYTICAL GEOM- 


ph reaper ters % 
PECK'S TREATISH ON MiCHANICS WiTii oe 
PRCK'S ELEMENTARY MECHANICS WITH 
QUT CALCULUS... cceeceeceeeeReteeeeserees 2 0 
DAVIESS N NEW BOURDON. 00.0.0... eo -3 2% 


G. Peck, of Columbia College, New York, 
ane gh on to Fret, De Davies in rewrit- 





that we particularly dislike, it is the mutilated 
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mainly used in the Southern States, and the 


CLUSTET 


For Choirs, Conventions, 
Pingtieg Classes, and 
e Home Circle. 


A 


NEW MUSIC BOOK, 


BY 
S. Wesley Martin, 
T. Matin Towne, and 
J.M. Stillman, 


GET THE BEST. 


GET THE CLUSTER. 


Price $13.50 per dozen. Single Copies ser.t post- 
pald on receipt of $1.50. 7 


WE CAN ALSO RECOMMEND THE FOLLOWING 


NEW MUSIC, 


which we will sont, postpaid, on receipt of the 
mn price 

ng. 

Men are auch Deceivers. Ballad 


a. sone 
Poor Little Tim. Temperance Song.... 
ver the Billows Afar. Ba . ra 
--llinkel. 3D 


pETERS'S MUSICAL MONTHLY 


For Angust. Price 30 cts. 








Contains Fine Vocal and Instrumental B ye of 
Music, worth $4 in sheet form. January 
(eight numbers) sent, postpaid, for $2. 
Published by 
J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway, N. Y. 
R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


JAS. R. OSGOOD & Co.’s Catalogue of Standard and 
Popular Books sent free to any address on appication. 


THE NOVEL OF THE FALL 
NOW READY. 


Dr. Holland's Latest and Best Prose 
Work. 
Published in advance of its completion in SCRIB- 
NER’S MONTHLY. 


ARTHUR BONNICASTLE, 


By Dr. J. G. HOLLAND, 


Author of “BITTER-SWEET,” “KATHRINA,” 
“TITCOMB’S LETTERS,” ete. 











WITH TWELVE FULI«PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, 
By Mary A. HALLOCK. 


ONE VOL. 12mo, $1.75. 

ARTIIUR BONNICASTLE is the most mature dad 
finished prose work of its popular author. Autobio- 
graphic in form, it is partly so in material likewise; 
and, while of thrilling interest asa story, it presenté 
the ripe results of a life of earnest action and thought: 
The great lesson of the book is self-respect and self 
reliance—the evil infi of depend being ex- 
emplified, in different characters and circumstances,by 
the youth of Arthur and the life of Peter Mullehs: 
For character-drawing, purpose, pathos, style, and 
savor of the soil ARTHUR BONNICASTLBE is re 
muarkable among the novels of the time: 








*,* This book will be sent postpaid to atiy dddress OA 
receipt of the price. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


r 

“ Mr. Bagehot’s book is of immediate interest and valtie 
to our own country, and we should be glad to believe that 
dt is likely to Le widety read here.”"—N. Y. Tunes. 





NOW READY 
THE 


WALL STREET OF LONDON. 


LOMBARD STREET: A DESCRIPTION 
OF THE MONEY MARKET. 
BY WALTER BAGEHOT, 
Author of “ THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION.” 
One vol. 12mo, cloth. $1.75. 

Mr. Bagehot’s wonderful ability to make complex 
subjects easily understood is wonderfully illustrated 
in this remarkable volume. While the work will en- 
able the reader to gain a clear idea of the Wall street 
of London, it also gives him an insight into the 
English banking system, a thorough comprehension 
of which should be possessed by every intelligent cit- 
izen of the United States, in order to enable him to un- 
derstand our own financial strength and weakness. 

Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of the price. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO. 
654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
BOOKS BY 


JOHN TODD. 


Index Rerum. Designed for Students and Pro- 
fessional Men.............-+++-seeee+ 














The Student’s Manual. With-Portrait 1% 
Lectures to Children. 2 vols.........-- 13 
Mountain Rills. 4 vols., im COSC........+.0ceeeesees 27 
The Sabbath-schoo! Teacher.........+..scseeseeses 1% 
Truth Made Simple. .........ccccsceceececceeesesees 13 
Etc.. etc. 

Sold vy Booksellers generally, or sent by mail on 
receiptof price by 

BRIDGMAN & CHILDS, 
Publishers, 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS, 
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Agents Wanted. 


READ! READ!! READ!!! 


EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL, 
BOTH 
RECREATIVE AND LUCRATIVE. 











Ir is an undoubted fact and as capable of 
demonstration as any mathematical problem 
that we give with Tae INDEPENDENT to 
New Subscribers more beautiful, merito- 
rious, and really valuable premiums than 
are offered or given by any other weekly 
religious paper published. 

We go further, and allege that no subscriber 
to any other weekly religious journal published 
on this continent or in the world gets so much 
in real value for the money paid as does a New 
Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT. 

The age in which we live is a progressive 
one, especially in journalism ; and, as far as 
‘we are concerned, we are determined. to 
have not only the BEST, but the CHEAPEsT 
paper published. 


WHAT DOES A NEW SUBSCRIBER 


GET? 


For $8.25 he will receive Toe InDEPEND- 
ENT for one year, published in its preseut 
form, large quarto, so put together, pasted, 
and trimmed as=to be most convenient for 
reading, binding, and preservation. In ad- 
dition to this, he will receive either one of 
the following premiums, and can select: 

1st. The two beautiful chromos, ‘‘ Good- 
Night Frolic” and ‘‘ So Tired,” mounted on 
thick binder’s-board, sized and varnished, 
ready for, framing (or on a,canvas etretcher 
for 26° cents extra). These*pictures: were 
painted by the eminent artist, Mr. G. G. 


Fish, and are indeed exquisitely beautiful, 
being each 12x16 inches in size, and being 
printed in twenty different colors, from as 
many different stones. 

2d. Ritchie’s magnificent steel encraving 
of Abraham Lincoln’s ‘‘ First Reading of 
the Emancipation Proclamation,” copied 
and engraved from F. B. Carpenter’s great 
oil painting. The great value of this pre- 
mium may be seen from the fact tbat 
$8,000 was paid Mr. Carpenter on the pur- 
chase of the steel plate of this engraving. 
Some few copies were sold for from $10 to 
$20 each, but none can now be obtained 
except through subscription, as it is kept ex- 
clusively as a premium for this paper. Size 
26x36 inches. 

82. Ritchie's equally valuable steel en- 
graving entitled ‘‘ Authors of the United 
States,” size 19x25 inches. This is one of 
the finest and most celebrated steel engrav- 
ings ever produced in this country, and con- 
tains good-sized likenesses of forty-four of 
the most distinguished autbors of the 
United States. 

_ Ath. Ritehie’s splendid steel engraving 
of ‘President Grant and Vice- President 
Wilson.” 

5th. The superb steel engraving of “ Ed- 
win M. Stanton, late Secretary of War.” 

In addition to the above, we have in 
preparation and now far advanced toward 
completion 


OUR GREAT PREMIUM FOR 1874. 


It will be a large and splendid oil chromo, 
17x21 inches, designed and painted by the 
eminent artist, F. B. Carpenter. “It is now 
being printed in THIRTY DIFFERENT COLORS, 
from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material No ExTRA EXPENSE 
WILL BE SPARED TO MAKE IT THE MOST VALU- 
ABLE PREMIUM OF THE YEAR, AND A REALLY 
BEAUTIFUL SPECIMEN OF CHROMO-LITHO- 
GRAPHIC ART. 

A very large edition will be ready for de- 
livery at an early day, hoping thereby te 
prevent the unavoidable delays of the pres- 
ent year. 


WHAT WE WANT. 


We need hundreds, yes, thousands of thor- 
ough and efficient Agents, to whom we can 
give exclusive and uncanvassed territory ; 
and we can offer them such advantages and 
inducements as will not only render the 
canvassing @ pleasant recreation, but very 
profitable. We cannot offer every subscrib- 
er throug’: our Agents a $5. gold piece for 
$3.25 in currency ; but, being the owners of 
valuable plates and copyrights, we can give 
them a premium of $10 in value, and one 
they cannot obtain elsewhere. With the 
valuable premiums we now have and the 
one forthcoming, it will be an easy task to 
get & host of subscribers, and, consequently, 
we offer advantages to an "A mt that no 
other pager can give him. Will our readers 
and coniributers send us the names of any 
persons who are engaged in canvassing, or 
any who would be likely to engage in the 
work. Let ull who desire an agency and a 
choice of territory send at once for our 
circulars and terms. 


H. C. BOWEN, Publisher, 


8 Park Place, New York City. 
Box 2787. 
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RK BRANCH HOUSE, No. 112 5TH AV. 
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J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
ARTICLE 47, 
A ROMANCE. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF A. BELOT. 
BY JAMES FURBISH. 


8vo. Cloth, $1.25. Paper, 75 cents. 


This highly ay meee ati 8 as which the French of 
fhe hfe with name based. is a po rful story of a! ench 
ha eh plot which "abscrde. the attentio! 
out. 


THINKERS AND THINKING. 


BY J. E. GARRETSON, M. D., 
Author of “Odd Hours of a Physician,’ etc. 
16mo. Extracloth. $1.50. 


This volume, founded on the text “ What is Life 
what it is to Live, and what it is to get the most out ¢ of 
r.. aa a yore, acceptance by all t 
pular digest or areech c of 
the various sana of Is of phi peaphy: 


*,* For Sale by all Booksellers, or will Bas sent by 
mail, postpaid, upon receipt of "the price, by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO, Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market street, Philadelphia. 


RAWLINSON-HACKETT. 
We take pl in 
published 


HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS 


OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT, 


BY REV. G. RAWLINSON, M. A., 
Camden Professor of Ancient History, Oxford, 
with Additional Notes and Literary References by 
REV. H. B. HACKETT, D. D., 
Professor Rochester Theological Seminary. 
One volume. 16mo. Price $1.25. 
HENRY A. YOUNG & €0., 

24 CORNHILL, BOSTON, MASS. 
cone CANA MAN Ot eRe e 


d nega- 
tive electricity — proof that life is evolved without 
ffect of to mg ge of a and phos- 








cing that we have just 





Ten lectures 4 his private 8 cal class, by 
H. D. 42 Fifth Ave., N. %. a2 
cents. | BS =5 from the pen of | = Diton is of 


race Gree- 
Wo ¥ ri aida Goatic power Dr. Dixon aanan equal.”’— 
w Ye 





SEND FOR SPECIMEN Ser of YOuTE’S 
Companion. PERRY, MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


$1.50._-THE NURSERY.—A Monthly Maga- 
zine for youngest readers. er» NOW iste th Send 
stamp for a sample number. is the tim 
subscribe. JOHN L. SHORE 

36 eat ‘street, then, 


THE CELEBRATED $1,000 AND 8500 
PRIZE SERIES comprise the most popular boo's for 
Sunday-scnool Libraries ever offered. the American 
public. D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


100 YEAR ALMANAC,.—Price 50 Gente. 
Send for it. GEO. A. HEARD & CO., Boston, e 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


The Best and most Popular Music 
Books for the 


COMING MUSICAL SEASON. 
MERRY N: Goe: Sewer rt.8 ; tren drmay He 4 


of Music in the Clevela: ind Pub- 
lic Schools, will be found the 
V OIC ES best work ofthe kind published 
Schools of all grades. No oe 
Plows S Beereeie, d_hi I 
easin e an as a simple, practical 
Complete Elementary Departmen ak om 


pred with eo in our Public Schools. Pri 
50 cents ; #8 per dos 94 




















bopular book b Coe Stewart 
THE ona and J . North net a 2.2 Tea ched a 
nd J. sale an increa sing in 


Beige SINGING Sanus: 
and by — eee peo good, aad Ps ular 
in tnecoanty. 708 SCHOOL visi 

Sine mee Lg | peek, ‘ou will be pleased with the SING- 


t is used oo ‘ECHO. 


great access in the High Schools 
Vv 


eland ~~. et eae ge B cinedi: 
8. BRAINAED'S SONS, Publishers, 
CLEVELAND, 0. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC. 
ROYAL DIADEM, 


WORTHY SUCCESSOR TO 


PURE GOLD. 





No two Sunday-<« hock fon were ever pub- 
omy of such seeks merit. This _—— the epeaimeoes ver 
f thousands are compe’ to judge. 


ane 4 cover, sent recei 
Aine in pea by mail, on ipt of 


GOLD AND DIADEM 


mely ey, —— be volume on 
: make argest an ingey 
fisted po of ome entirely new Songs ever published 
Sent by mad on receipt of 6S cents. 
t of N So for Sanda 
school use shou lao: amine our pan mbt + ong 
ic a 

are sure to give ae beyond | 
ethers. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
(Successors to Wa. B. BRADBURY), 
WEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 





THREE NEW ENCORE SONGS. 
" Picking Cherries down the Lane” 


“HAPPY “HOURS,” * 


BY MILLARD. Sent ice each, 40 
cents. inently the best A mee PY i season and 
Orearwheep soem ved with immense applause. 


‘ Just the Very Latest Out.” 


NEW COMEG SONG. Good thing. 
Sent by mail. 
LEE & WALKER % at Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 


GETZE’S NEW SCHOOL 
FOR THE 
PARLOR ORGAN 
L ightens the Labor of Teacher 
4 — Scholar. To be had at all Book and Music 
Sent by mail. Price $2.50. 
CLARE'S NEW METHOD 

FOR THE 
PIANO. 

bry cere by the Profession as 


the best, most thorough, most attractive, and 
Spaies in the most direct manner, Suited to pupils 


le of study—preparing the more ad- 
pH UB Beas, Bent b is ya Price $3.75. 
HO OD’s 


contains wis ICA L MANUAL a in no 
soe eee Itis t she , bens it musical text-book. Sent 
Wit BE READY IN SEPTEMBER.—The 
latest and best Choir 


THE SABBATH. 


Contains the od old standard tunes for Church 
Choirs of all eT and pretty —_—— by 
Sony si. authors. $1.50. Sent pen. mail. Sample 





wiEe tvs Musical Almanac £8 


LEE & WALKER, 2* ° ANY ADDRESS 


Philadelphia. 
The Best Music Books 


For High and for Grammar Schools 
THE HOUR OF SINGING! 


By L. O. Emerson and W. S. Tilden. 
Price $1.00. 


This HIGH SCHOOL orsamee BooK is admirably 
fitted for its work, contain ae & good elementary 
course and a large quantity of the best vocal music, 
well arranged in two, three, and four parts. vine — 
received with the greatest favor by practical hers. 





Just Ready. THE TRIO, a collection of three- 
wi acon i hg me especially for High Schools —_ 
n excellent companion or successor to 
the 1 HOUR OF SINGING. 


CHEERFUL VOICES 


Price 50 Cents. 
By oO. sorters 


The new, s 
ScHOOL Sond Bo 


Song Books about 30 


All school-teachers are rent togive this new and 
popular book a trial. 
oe ee ublished by Ditson & Co. _ be sent by 
d, on receipt of Retail Pri 
“ain DITSON & CO., ein 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 


711 Broadway, New York. 
TRIBUTE OF PRAISE. E. TOURJEE. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 
JUST PUBLISHED 


THE JOY: 


8 ectlection of New and Carefully Selected 
Music for Classes, Choruses, and Conventions. 
BY P. P. BLISS. 
The Joy contains 192 pages. Price 
per dozen. 
of 75 cents. 








7% cents, or a4 
Specimen copy sent by mail upon recei 


ROOT’S MODEL 


Organ Method. 


<a essive exercises, of every grade 0 
= 3 se Published. Also in Lessons, Organ 
mpanimen rgan Voluntaries. 
The t m ae f popalarity oO ~ Roor’s former 
works for ns are a suffici that 
the Model Organ Method will be e best Organ 


instructor ever published. Price $2.50. Sent postpaid 
on receipt of price. 
PALMER’S 


Concert Choruses, 


consisting of Solos, Duets, Trios, artettes, 
rent one, Sadie aaa fod a the uses gee fusieal Con- 
ventions. 8. e ts) 
mies, and the Home Circle. By HRP ote 
a 4 of ong Eins, Se meen. Normal Co 
lection. etc. ce %5 cts. 7.50 


per d 
oun Sail ‘s a recelpt Of 15 cts. 
ant ii published! by 7 it . 


CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


This work, intended for School and Normal use, 

has only been issued but a few weeks. Its great 
populari- E ty (being constructed under the super- 
vision of H. 8. Perkins and C. A. White) has 
kept presses run- ning night and day on orders- 
It is a full size book of 240 pages, containing 
a complete course of Ele- mentary Instruction, 
Exerciseg, Rondos, Du- Hse gbabiers and Quar- 
tettes inctoding ¢ the Ney no opere’ “Grand- 
pa’s One hundred and Sisnty Sve oe choice 
pieces, suitable for all and every occasion 


iCHT! 


Send for it and sample. You IG fav to ad- 
mirett. It is cheap for your household. 
Price 50 cts. Doz., $5. Hund., $40. 


1 Co id. 
Special rates on tae, SMT orders. OPER e ; 








BRAINARD’S 
New Descriptive Catalogue of Se- 
lected Popular Music, 
containing full description of thousands of choice 
pieces of music. Will be mailed free to any address 
on application. 


8. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 





CLEVELAND, Onto. 


[September 4, 1873, 





THE 


Church Welcome, 


A new Church Music Book, by 
w. OO. PERKINS, 
Author of “ THE CEI sac: ry CuvecE BELL? 


“ MocKING 

and a Bir nai, Glee auld 2 Shapie * re te 
asic ; 6, Anthems end eau 

Old Fami iar Tunes. 


THE CHURCH WELCOME 


is the most complete and thorough k 
SINGING © CLASSES, Conventions, and thet oun 
CLE ever publi d, being 
Four Hundred Paes 
of fresh and beautiful Music, adapted to 
ce, $1.50; per ‘dozen, 1330 — 

Sample coples sent, postage paid, for $1.25. 

WM. A. POND & CO., 


547 Broadway, New York, 
EDUCATION. 


HOLLADAY COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


opens Sept. 224. 1873. A School of the highest 
Bai te r . rincipal 














any course they 2 ease. 

junction of Thirty-fourt.: St. and Broadwa Refer. 
ences: neellor Crosby, Prof. Drisler "{Colmmbia 
College), A. Ww, .C. F. Deems, Hon. Chas, 
O’Conor, H. B. Claflin, E. 8. Jaffray, Hon. "Dwight 
Townsend, Gov. vane. Ls Sus rg N’. J.), Francis R. 
Rives, Rev. G. W. Fdon. a J.M. 


Minor, Wm. Kander uit. Life Ass.). r Circu- 
lars address Waller realy tat 3 Steanee Park, 


WOODSTOCK k ACADEMY, Wwoop- 
STOCK, Conn., WM. EDWARD DAVIDSON, B. A. 
is Cla: ssical, Scientific, and 'Y. 
Ladies’ Institution enters upon its Seventy- 
Academic Year on 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 26TH, 1873. 
It will Lyng A wd Academy anlding, one, one hun- 





dred feet by sixty, three stories h 
bined every y modesn convenience. 
Sor the best Co 


Location health and beautiful, instruction thor. 
ough 2 and systema le, expenses few and moderate. 
of new A y Aug. 21st. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY. 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Winter Term_begins October Ist and continues 
twenty weeks. To the course: 
Matriculation............ceccscesecccceeees adeces % 








Course or lectures. 







Gradua ee ‘ 
Single ticke IRS aa 

. B. “Female students are provided with separate 
digsectin 


her information or streuler uddress 
URVIS, M. p. 
1118 Thirteenth street, Washington, D. 


GANNETT —— 
BOSTON, MASS. 


(Formerly Chester Square School.) FoR YOUNG LADIES, 


Twenty-three Professors and Le gp In Instruc- 
tion, Location, etc., unsurpassed by any y American 
Female pollens. é. The 20th year will gin Thursday, 


for Catalogue and Circular apply to Rev. George 
Gannett, Principal, 69 Chester Square Boston, Mass. 


LOGAN Laas, ogee SEMINARY. 


1808 Mein aa Passat cai be ecomanad 
ne 8! 
September 17th, niladelp - 


{ISS 8. A. SCULL, 
MISS J. PINDELL, { Principals. 
yy Simpson. Philadel a 
v- Le Pa geramans Be. Philagelphis. 


Boardm: \ 
Rev. W.A. Snively, Albany, N. vy. 


FORT EDWARD COLLECIATE 
INSTITUTE. 
~ 's a lady’s board, fuel, washing, and common 
lis) pave ag one year. courses of study. 
aes tory and terms to 














SS COMSTOCK, 
RESERVOIR ee = fth a New York. 
Finis Ladies 


ve, an ’ School, 
Fall term’ commences ‘Sept. 24th. 
sixteen. le rooms and sch 


the Institution, 32 and 34 West 40th st., Murray Hill. 


TBOAMDING &: Y.) INSTITUTE. 
— . BOARDIN HOOL Sa yeyter ILD, 
<4 +. NORTHROP. 


ac entond Bu Military dua seventids Worcenter Base, 


ic Sursuits 
pa erite stated 1 ~ Circular. C. B. METCALF, Sup't. 
FREEHOLD INSTITUTE, 
FREEHOLD, NEW JERSEY. 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Rev. A. G. CHAMBERS, Prineipal. 


eG OTPiG HALL ARPAMEQRD 2 RNa. 
For me RHOOL TOR principale, 
Missas AYKEN & CHASE 


FOS, BOYS —MANSION-SQUARE INSTITUTE, 
sail calstaies, wailed a i as ae a 
un extensiv unito! 
Enstic drill, Reopens SEPT. With. Address £2 & 


JEWBRTT, A. M., 
EMALE COLLEGE, BORDENTOWN, N. J., 


continues to furnish the best educational ‘advan- 
at Bessomtle rates. Address the Rev. JOHN 


BRAKELE D., Presiden 
HOOL F' 'URNITURA, 


Cc 
S CHURCH & HALL SETTEE 


MEAD, HUNT & HOLT. BUFFALO.N.Y. 



































MRS. 5. L. capYy's Boarding apa Day eae 


Bopvamber 1 Ith, 5 Jor facilities ‘aor ies io Draw 
r juperior es for Mus' e 
ing, and Painting fond fo r circular. * 


MAPLEWOOD | INSTITUTE — 
YOUNG LADIES, Pittsfield, Mass. Old, tri nly 
ved. Most Deautifull fully located and shorote 

ht. REV. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 
FRENCH PROTESTAST FEMALE COL- 


Apply for Circulars to 


Rev. R. P. DOCS TS P. Q 
pit S8.BANNELS. ORRIN sonen ca 


ednesday, 17th genom 
eat 

















TINE, A-M., 








sxoES 2 flasy Neri 
SEG BPGp Gln oA? SERRE 
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English, J 
Will re: 
Mme. C 
receive h 
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Sept. 17 
present 
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THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, BANGOR. Paris 1867.) THE (Vienna 1873 

IC, e annual spesion at this institution commences Agents Wanted. 3 FIRST MEDAL 

slike alll ibvangelteal denominations. The advan. be in want of competent and respectable Ladies AT TEE 

tages at this institution are an tlemen to canvass for ‘ 
3» aoa the charitable assietance afforded as groat Ss at VIENNA EXPOSITION 
BELL,’ pad oe, roon-ren or library. The rooms are nice! THE INDEPENDENT.) 

ELL, tuition, room-r arminhed | Ptudents wiko. joely We are prepated to éifer' Agente has, by the concurrence of the SPECIAL JULY, the 
© Voice help an apply fo ‘or tcan be ait hed to the smpust of 7 INTERNATIONAL JURY, and two SUB JURIES of 
Metrical about $11, Bg Be megy hee yp lh One| Great Inducements ° most eminent artists and experts trom countries ex- 

i% weet all necessary eX expenses. Students are expected AND THE hibiting, been awarded to the 

to be present "Si 

BANGOR, Aug. 8th, ENOCH POND. Se 

IE aa ee |  evore mvcruaax| Most Liberal Commissions. | MASON & HAMLIN 
cuorRs, tiga INSTITUTE for YOUNG | sraNDSand “PEERLESS” INKSTAND. This is @ rare opportunity for clergymen. teachers CABINET ORGANS 

ADI york, 0 on Philadelphia Railroad. Mrs. L. H. For sale by all Stationers. The trade supplied by and students, or any other intelligent person, as a pait 

MATHEWS and > E. Bar LE Principals. Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. of beautiful chromos, in cometition with the best makers from all coun- 
ants, Complete and t oroug! Dae len Mi es ’ GOOD-NIGHT FROLIC d SO TIRED. tries. This is not only the highest award to any in- 

erm shed | Brofessors in every depart ment, Opens | THE MANAGERS of the GREAT CRYS. hes ag be ~ A Pp 

Sept. th. For arenes. be oe] =» OPP ly personally 0 or r by TAL PALACE. Tn wee soar Tha have decided to sen well worth $20, will be given to every new ¢3 sub- the uniform result ot previous exhib ieee tase mt 

jetter to Mrs. M. B. ler, ngton | a beautiful Steel same. on regelpt o seriber to THE INDEPENDENT, thus making the | “New STYLES, inclu uding those first exhibited at 
Y pquare, N.Y, N.Y., ont Many mie thews, at the Institute. ING CO TE postage. wr? 4 BULLET nd T- | canvassing not only a pleasing recreation, but aprofit- | Vienna, a! ready at ED PRICES. 

ork, a ROVE HALL onroe street, Chicago, Ill. able business, STYLE P. Double one Secaieteen Organ, with 

——s For @ more full description of these premiums see ad oe Ty Automatic Swell, fine quali. so 00 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. another colemn.of this paper. If you wish for good | ___*¥ S04 POWER....2.........cceerceceneseseenes 
oa SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. AGENTS WANTED. territory, send at once for circulars and terms. pre FR tae | ve Stops, wit wer tee 
ESTABLISHED ay mana and Automatic Swell..............+..+ 130 00 

TUTE Next Term commences Sept. 2 AGENTS WANTED FOR THE HENRY C. BOWEN, STYLE 8. Five-Octave Double Reed: in Upright 

‘Address for circulars Prof. O. P, HUBBARD, or No. 3 Park Place, New York. Resonant Case, Keven Stops, with Octave 
highest EDWARD A. KINGSLEY, MA: Princi cipal. Coupler and Sub-base, very powerful and 
riatolpat ili t t d Lib f F it § Post-office Box 2787. WINER NINE WEIN os ccacccancccccocesccatahacs 190 
nis and BOARDING SCHOOL | ON THE HUDSON. us ta e | rary 0 avorl e ong. OUTSIDE Other new styles at proportionate prices. 

JUe ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, with SUPPLE- 
tele Mise He RANA sea auras ame | py pe s.c. HOLLAND, | WASHINGTON aso teston. | xieehiing encanto tite A 
3 taateehe "Beautifully tocated, "atty mana ties from New | AUTHOR OF “ KATHRINA,” “BITTER-SWEET,” | | AGENTS National Gaetial a neiemnDlete Is: 

- Chas, york. Terms for Board and_ Tui = in En ish $30 ETC. excellencics, suses. | Seon s et sonades are al MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN C0 
Dwight ear. For circulars “address € Principal “ rtrayed in that hic style which has placed t ty 
mar 7% WILDE, JR., 816 Broadwa he Y “ Has never been equaled.” “A household treas- | Portray grap! yle whic 8p 
. ay . y, N. x. ure.” “Bar and soul are alike charmed with its ex- | ®#Uthor,Ggo. ALF. FER abner the Seomacs Bosten, New York, and Chicago. 
Con. quisite melody.” Such area few of the encomiums ere a componpomde at f the time. It gives bold, 
y Park. arr’ bern cfr INSTITUTE } this doox of poetry has called forth from the press. Ga Se al nd’ Lo sr owe ot raent n Life an 
y Park, con established 1850, For intrinsic merit, artistic excellence, and perma. pay emg pring. he a _ he 
il ‘0. Et Boys. ‘aith- | nent value #8 no e Sa sumptuous octav' 
OD- nile discipline Tocntion hi healthful, nly beautifel, and | vol.of over 700 pease, illustrated with 125 superb ma Ohio cago, tine and 8. M. C BETTS & 00. Ginein: 
Tat ies eee Cason eR ORES | Seen core Mena 8 ea 3 
‘. . » yet sold ata price within r a. 

y-t ener a ee for Eracaen Re RIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., gsam LES nnd OUTFIT 

APE We LIN T A fn es entord, Conn. tats nn ala nie ment for ght 


tie just the thi — 


e hun. fort ones o wish 

and WELLS FEM A LE co LLEGE, ed. monte or entire dime thotte nad BAe ee: 

gion Bank of Cayuga Lake, Aurora, N. Y. Srite At Ouce to GEO. Be HODGE & CO., 
tS 3 


Reopens Sept. llth. Two Courses Study, with Aca- More Farmers, 7 ny Young en and Women — 783 State St.. CHICA 10, we 











——. Agents for 
demic Department and Special Classes For Catalogue Marve ‘ier wo $ week), to act as 
and Lecture Course address M. M. CARTER, V.-Pres Marve lemmer AMES?’ Now Book, MORE ACENTS WANTED. 
W. The Colby Washer and Wringer are proving the 
tinues MME. C. MEARS, a TEN YEARS IN ASHINGTON. most yeuceessful machines ever nae for the purpose. 
Assisted by MLLE. L. It tells of the ‘+ /nner Life,” wonders, marvels, mysteries, secret Agents are do! If you want a good, pay- 
$5 No. 222 MADISO. AVENUE, New York. doings, &c., of theCapital, ‘Aaa Woman Sees Them.” It ing reliable | apenas. business, send for our 
40 Pnglish, French, and Germa nm Boarding and Day School fs actually overflowing with spicy revelations, humor, L rye sa circulars — " 
95 ‘for Young Ladies and Children. geod things forall. Ivislndispentble to every wide-awake pe Exclusive @ territory assigned as long as you work it 
10 Will reopen Monday . September 22d, 1873. Pipers heparan preentbernc gn y Nites eer ghody but no rights sold. Address 
me. C.M. will be at home after September Ist to and ie selling far and wide y thousands. BO Engra ines, Steel COLBY BROS. & CO. 
receive her patrons and friends. rtraitofauthor. <Agenis! don’t miss this dase Money fo Reading, Mich. 





‘ou inthis work. Terms Bigs particularly to readers o 
the In dont, dv every. Siete: atarn eee sah 


D., ™’ OLELLANS INSTIEUTE FOR BOYS, | ag en yt once for fall mrenara Je) Adda 


ae sel ig Get or ilps asus sc iwontiehow econ inte | ME AL TH te aca THE UNITED STATES ORGAN, 
us sales. Clear 



















































































































































































College, Polytechnic Schools, or Business. Special pro- AGENTS WANTED FOR : ah td PP PE 
Yislon made for very young boys. Many “stedente Te- LIFE AT eof flea an ‘and DEST PAMILY THE BEST ORGAN EVER OFFERED 
main as boarders during the Summer vacation, Session editor si" Heath. Ad. TO THE PUBLIC 
\ DIES, begins Sept. 10th. Address ROBERT M. M’CLELLAN. IN THE oO M dress JAMES ETTS & Co., 
trae i PRNSI RANA pA SAR Goch CAbes BIBLE —————=—-— | mene se 
erican hae . By DANIEL MARC 
Wednesday, September 10th. Location elevated and y * ‘ i 
rsday, healthten” Gsoanae enegee, butidings handsome and | | This work teaches how men lived Tee times 38th Thousand be Pret s le increasing. Whitney & Raymond 
eorge cugh instruction in Civil and Mechanioul Miaginecr. | pave’ = yale, tines. Ht, plosses, pros, | TO TNGSTONE 28yts in AFRICA, iSy ymona, 
on iv ° ‘= e 
ing. the Classics, and English. Careful overs’ ght of Ing light on every page.” The style is full and flow- | Over 600 pages, only $2.50. Look out for inferior works. 120 CHAMPLAIN STREET, 
the ~~ cries manners of cadets. For circulars a ing, clear and sparkling. Agents sold of the ey Bend for cir circu ar and proof of the greatest success 3 
ply former works, ‘ PNIGHT SCENES” and “OUR FATHER’S | ofthe Re ust in, 184 8 days. CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
RY. Col. THEO. HYATT, oer HOUSE,” nearly 100,000 copies ae, hey should now Of HUBBARD BROS. Pub’s, 123 Sansom St., Phila. 
— = | latest and best work. Employment for Young ap mane PF 
ened nore & Ske Se Stet seat i cimiente | Men, Ladies, Teachers” ant lergymen. ti 44.850, WEEKLY GUARANTEED. THE NEW SCALE 
Sept. lith, 1873. New scholars are requested to be | every nty. Send f nnd secure re eosity ond honestly realized by persons of - _— 
Is. present for classification on the 16th. choice of. territo oP ZIEGI, ig - M'CURDY, otis sex, without hindrance to present occupation. 
RITTENDEN, 518 Arch st., Philadelphia, Pa. = ‘or ica and three samples one dollar. 
President of the Faculty. + — a HE BY ee Philadeipaia, 
ng n pn 29 not approv of. 
Crotnenamecmanicaeeneens | A BAC OF GOLD | ooo arr mavine sae Ti"E sae 
— Instruction very _pract dvantages unsurpassed be made in sixt; are cenvassing.' with that MAR- | J, D, WILLIAMS, New York, Boston, and Chicago. 
E ame is country. Graduates obtain excellent positions. Erous FRANCO-A MERICA ASTELL® PIC- 
ns Sept. 17th. For the Annual Register, contain- | TURE, called “The Coming. Wave," which is AGENTS WANTED 
ing {improved Course of & o Goudy an and. ful iE Dt culars, Pe dt erery — y By Gem 0 cos Oak aaa A DAY. ta sell ah guseh old article. 200 
. it 
tudy. be pees lished by Messrs. I.ee yg Outfit will be cent $20. 0 proms. Se pee 2S oe OLE, is oson St N Soe tk. | 
ymer- (OLLEGIATE AND COMMERCIAL INSTI- Ivor eam return of net 20S? 2S eee : z 
- Pre ewe College.” Mg TA tg GS every city andtown. Territory is being rapidly taken AGENTS, our popular books and potures make 
, Fort femce Tat Systematic an and nate, fo physical train- oat nts oue bay R - r; a Kk... pay money f fast, at and d we will stare hee 
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Ministerial Register. 


SETTLEMENTS. 


ATKINS, T. B., Presb., of Marion, Ind., at 
Lexington, O 

BARKER, Danrtvs. Epis., of Paw Paw, at Leslie, 
Mich. 


BARR, D. E., Epis., Zion cb., Philadelphia, Pa, 

BELL, Greorce H., Epis., ord., at Ashville, N: 
U., Aug. 17th. 

BERRY, L. M., Bapt., of St. Louis, Mo., at 
Louisville, Ky. 

BOYLE, Frank, Presb., 
Srader’s Grove, Pa. 

BRENNINGER, G. J., Bapt., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

BROWN, H. C., Presb., of Tuscumbia, Ala., at 
Shepberdstown, W. Va. 

COLWELL, R, L., Bapt., of Springfield, O., at 
Ontario, lil. 

COOPER, W. H., Bapt., 
Connelsville, Pa 
COOPER, Wu11aM, Bapt., ord., July 5th, Pis- 

gah, 
CREOTH, Joun, Presb., Merced, Cal. 
CROWL, ox , Bapt., ord, Aug. 13th, Bailey 








inet., Aug. 14th, 


of Harlansburg, at 


Cree 

DOWE, x sv Bapt., ord., Nevada City, Cal., 
Aug. 5 

FOSTER, y 8., Presb., of Dunmore, Pa., at 
Andover, N. J. 


FRICK, Wiiuram K., Luth., inst., 
St. Paul’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 

GARFIELD, B. F., Bapt., Attica, N.Y. . 

GERHART, R. L. i. (Ger.), inst., Aug. 8th, 
Reigies ville, 

GILFILLAN, J. me Epis., of Pramaid, 
White Earth, Minn. 

GRANT, James B., Bapt., of Westville, at So. 

*  Otselic, N. Y. 

GRAVES, A. R., Epis., of Plattsmouth, Neb., 
as assistant, at Minneapolis, Minn. 

GROSSHUSCH, T., Ref. (Ger.),of Newtonburg, 
Wis., at Lanesville, Ind. 

GRUDY, R. R., Epis., Rushford, Minn. 

HOWES, H. R., Cong., of Stockton, at New 
Sharon, Me. 

JORDAN, A. B., Cong., of Kansas, at Earle- 
ville, Ia. 

MEIER, Jaco, Bapt., of Rochester Theo. Sem., 
ord., at German ch., Muscatine, 

MILLSPAOGA, Frans, Epis., Brainerd, Minv. 

MOFFATT, J. E., Presb., of Decatur, at 
Ottawa, Ili. 

NUNNELLEY, James K. ,Bapt.,of Crozer Theo. 
Sem., ord., Aug. 15th, David’s Fork, Ky. 
PATTENGILL, C.N., Bapt., of Palmyra, at 

Gloversville, N, ¥. 
PICKETT, ben at Epis., 
N. H., . 19th. 

REED, C. te eins: Flushing, L. I. 

RICHARDSON, J. C., Bapt., Sedalia, Mo. 

RICHARDSON, O., Bapt., of Warren, at Ten- 
nant’s Harbor, ‘Me. 

ROBINSON, R., Cong., of So. Chicago, at Mt. 
Palatine, Ill. 

SAUTOIS, J. J., BR. C., of St. Louis, Mo.) at 
Chi til 


cago, il. 
SNODDY, A. C., Presb., Wilt’s 
Tenn. 


a Epwarp, R. C., Indianapolis, 


satin ee Epis., ord., 
ing, L. Zz, ug. 8d. 

SULLIVAN, re Presb., of Spring Creek, 
‘fenn., at Felon: Ark.- 

WELLES, THEODORE W., Ref. (Dutch), ’ of 
Bayonne, at Marlborough, N. J. 

WHEELOCK, Evwrn, Cong., of in, as 
stated supply at Winooski, V 

WHITE, J. J., Bapt., ord., July tie: Avo¢a, 


Aug. 3ist, 


at 


ord., at Charlestown, 


Pounéry, 


Flush- 


WIHSWACHER, C. L., Luth., of Elkhart, 
Ind., at Logan, Neb. 

WRIGHT, News t §8., of Andover Theo. Sem., 
ord., Aug. 7th, at Liberty, Wis. 


CALLS. 

APPLETON, J. H., Bapt., of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
to Bethlehem, Pa, 

ARVIN, W. B., Bapt., to Lebanon, Ky. 

BAHNER, F. F., Ref. (Ger.), Milton, Pa. 
cepts. 

BARNETT, E. H., Presb. So. ), of Abingdon, 
Va., to ‘let ch., Atlanta, G 

BILMAN, Ira C., Luth., of feuones Neb., 
Mt. Vernon, 0. Accepts. 

BOSS, NeEtson R., ae. of Rowtare, ee 
to Epiphany ch. ashington, D 

BOWEKS, Aupert, Cong., of sata, Mo., 
Huntington, W. Va. Accepts, 

CLARK, G. W. H., Meth., of Fitchburg, to 
mission work in ‘Bostou, Mass. 

DAVIES, J. M., Bapt., of Crozer Theo. Sem., 
to Tiffin, Oo. Accepts. 

DRAKE, 8. 8. Cong. of Buxton, Me., to Sul- 
livan, N. H. Accepts. 

EBERHART, A. G., Bapt., of Waterloo, Is., to 
Temple ch., Chicago, th, as assistant pas- 
tor. 

FESSENDEN, 8. C 
a to Seneca Falls, 

FOSTER, G. L. | Presb., of Howell, to Decatur 
and Lapeer, Mich. 

GRENNELL, Z., Jr., Bapt., of Kingston, to 
Bay City, Mi ich 

GUTENSOHN, Peren, 
Mich. Accepts. 

HAWK, J.8., Presb., of Watsonville, to San 
Rafael, Cal. 

HENRY, 8. &., Luth., of Berwick, to Reams- 
town, Bergstrass, Muddy Creek, and Cen- 
ter congreyations, Pa. 

witha we Wui1a4M E., Presb., of Tuscarora, N. 

, to Warwick, Pa. 
tina: J. D., Cong., of Leaveaworth, to 


Ac- 


Co of Washington, D. 
NY. 


Morav., Unionville, 


. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


MORGAN, T. B., Bapt.,to Kasson and Wasio- 
ja, Minn. 


oe f. Epis., of Brunswick, Mo., to 
Trinity ch., Newcastle, Pa. Accepts. 

PARK, Cuavncey, Presb., of Centerville, to 
Warm Springs, Cal. 

ws | N. F., Bapt., to Temple ch., Chica- 
go, Il. 

REGENNAS, E. J., Moray., of Unionville, 
Mich., to Hope, Ind. Accepts. 











Hiawatha, Kan. Accepts, 


RODMAN, Joun A., Bapt., of Frankfort, to 
Harrisburg, Til. 

ROGERS, Geo., Cong., to Yeovil, Minn. 

SCHLEUKER, C., Luth., of Marshall, Mich., 
to Toledo, O 

SCHLICHTER, J. B., Cong., to Peace, Kan. 

SHAIFFER, G. W.,’Presb., of Armagh, to 
Hookstown and “Bethlehem, Pa. 

SMITH, U.8., Presb., of Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
Delaware, 0. Accept 8. 

STAMM, P., Luth., of Cairo, Egypt, to Mar- 
shall, Mich. 

STEELE, J. P., Cong., of Hatfield, Mass., to 
E. Bloomtield, N. J. 

WALLACE, R. G., Un. Presb., of Johnstown 
Center, Wis., to Bellair, Pa. 

WHILDEN, Bapt., of Washington, Ga, to 
Jacksonville, Fia. Accepts. 

REMOVALS. 

BAILEY, T. L., Bapt., Marlton, N. J., resigns. 
Leaves Oct. Ist. 

BARROWS, C. C., No. Kingston, R. I., resigns. 
Leaves Oct. Ist. 

BAXTER, B. 8., Cong., Elroy, Wis. Ill health. 

BIXBY, T. K., Cong., Rockford, Ia. 

BOWLES, James H., Epis., of California, has 
been deposed from the ministry. 

CUMMINGS, Henry, Cong., Rutland, Mase., 
resigns. 

DUNLAP, R. Bapt., Dennison, Ia. 

FREEMAN, A. L., Bat, 5 Stonington, Ct., re- 
signs. ‘Leaves Sep 

FRENCH, D. 8., Bapt., Indianola, Ti. 

—— 8. Bapt., E. and W. Sweden 


GATES, CHarues H., Bapt., Central ch., 
wich, Conn. 

GOODNER, W. M., New Church, Erie, Pa. 

GRAY, R. E., Bapt., Faribault, Mion. 

HOFFMAN, C. F., Epis., Pbillipstown, N. Y., 
resigns. 

aT ee M. C., Bapt., Batavia, DL, resigns. 

eal 

KNIGHT, F. L. D. D, Epis., assiatant priest, 
Epiphany ch., Washington, D. C., resigns, 

LUCKY, W. T., D.D., State Normal School, 
San Jose, Cal. 

PARKER, Horace, Sone Pepperell, N. H., 
resigus. I iedth 

PARSONS, James Cutts, Unit., Waltham 
High School, Mass., resigns. 

RUNNELS, M. F., Cong., Sanbornton, N. H., 


Nor- 


resigns. 
SELLEK, E. N., Bapt., Ortonville, Mich., re- 
signs. Leaves October Ist. 


ee T. E., Presb., San Rafael, Cal., re- 
signs. 
WOODWORTH, R., F. B., Hillsdale, Micb., 
resigns. 
DEATHS. 


BROWN, Danutz E., Epis., Flint, Mich. 

BURNHAM, E. O., Cong. Los Angeles, Cal., 
Aug. Ist. ‘Aged 4 

CHANDLER, Joxsn, oa Peo Ill, Aug. 
14th. Aged 6. ry 7 

DAVIS, T. M., Meth., Amboy, Mich., Aug. 20th. 

DEXTER, D. S., Meta., Marlborough, N. H., 
Aug. 20th. "Aged 58. 

DREA, Tuomas, R. C., E. Bridgeport, Ct., 
July 22d. Aged 52. 

~~ Francis, R. C., Baltimore, Md., Aug. 


FLOOD, Ne ond rs Columbia, Mo., Aug. 

th. 

veaueuinn Seienen: R. o. — 
Coll., Ma, July 17th. Aged 3 

GORE, Danivs, renee La fon IlL, Aug. 
9th. Aged 59, 

HANSCOM, Henvunr, Epis., Nashotah, Wis., 
duly 26th. Aged 24. 

JAMES, Samugt C., Williamsburg Co., 8. C. 

McKINNEY, Com, Presb., Ripley, Tenn., 
Aug. 10th. Aged 63. 

NICHOLS, Ami, a Cones Braintree, Vt., Aug. 
24th. "Aged 92 

ROGERS, W. 8., Presb., Oxford, O., Aug. 19th. 
Aged 64. 


SMITH, E. Goopricu, Cong., Washington, D. 
, Aug. 26th. 
SMY TH, Tuomas, D. D., — Charleston, 

8. C., Aug. 20th. Aged 65 

STONE, James L., Unit., Taunton, Mass., Aug. 
15th. Aged 

TAYLOR, W. R., Metb., Spring Garden, IL, 
Aug. 3d. 

THRASHER, Geo. C., Bapt., Jonesboro, Tenn. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


DAVIS, G. G., Meth., has been elected princi- 
pal a the Conference Seminary, Antwerp, 


EVELETH, F. H., Bapt., ord., Sept. 2d, as 
missionary to Burmah, at Portland, Me. 
FELLOWS, Samvet, D.D., Meth., of Madison, 
Wis., bas been elected’ como of Wes- 
leyan University, Bloomington, Til. 

HERING, ,, Luth., has been ap 
fessor in the German Theo. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


es pro- 
m. (Presb.) 


-LEE, J. N., Epis., has eesignot ~ presidency 


of Bethany Coll., Topeka, Ka 

McCULLOM, H. B., Bapt., of Lake City, Fla., 
has established a a new religious paper— The 
Florida Baptist. 

at JAMEs, JR., Presb., of Brook- 
lyn, N. ¥., bas been elected president of 

the e Collegiate Institute at York, Pa. 


Pebbles, 


A womaw living in a town in the Canton 
of Zurich, Switzerland, recently resorted to a 
curious mode of revenge. Her cat, of which 
she was exceptionally fond, had for some reason 
or other been killed by an official. She accord- 
ingly procured several mouse-traps and caught 
some fifty mice, which she immediately in- 
closed in a box and sent to the offending per- 
son. He, suspecting nothing, opened the pack- 
age, aud was borrified to see a swarm of mice 
spring out of the box and run all over the place. 
At the bottum of the box he found a note con- 
tuining the following words: ‘‘ You have killed 
my cat, I have therefore the honor to send you 
my mice.”’ 





.. ++“ Unless you give me aid,”’ said a beggar 
toa benevolent old lady, ‘“‘l’m afraid I shall 
have to resort to something which I greatly 
dislike to do.” The lady handed him a dollar, 
and compassionately asked: ‘‘ What is it, poor 
man, that | have saved youfrom?’ ‘ Work!” 
was the mournful answer. 


.-An old lady, resently visiting a prison, 
asked one of the attendants why the prisoners 
received such coarse food. He told her it was 
to keep their blood from becoming impure. 
And, when asked what they would do if their 
blood was impure, he dryly responded : ‘* Break 
out!” 


-..-A Pennsylvania preacher, while holding 
servites, recently, gave thanks in a fervent 
prayer for the prosperous condition of their 
crops—‘“‘ excepting, O Lord, the corn, which is 
backward, and the oats, which are mighty thin 
in spots.’’ 


.. “Let gothat jib! Let go that jib, quick!” 
shouted the captain of a Down-East sloop to a 
raw hand, in a squall. “I ain’t touchin’ yer old 
jib!’ replied Jonathan, indignantly, as he 
jammed his fists deeper into his trowserloons. 


..A young man from the country slapped a 
big copper cent under the nose of the stamp 
clerk at the Troy post-office, the other day, say- 
ing: ‘“‘I guess I'll take one of them ’eer pas- 
toreal cards, mister !’’ 


--A Rustic Moralist.—Rector, going his 
rounds: ‘‘An uncommonly fine pig, Mr. Dib- 
bles, I declare!” Contemplating Villager : 
“Ab! yes, sir. If we was only all of us as fit to 
die as him, sir! ’’ 


.+ee ‘Why do you set your cup of coffee on 
the chair, Mr. Jones?’ said a worthy landlady, 
one morning at breakfast. 

“It is so very weak, ma’am, I thought I 
would let it rest.” 


-eeeThe Danbury philosopher says: ‘‘No 
true woman will ask a man right after break- 
fast what he will have for dinner, nor will she 
just before dinner ask him to put up a clothes. 
line.”’ 


..A Western paper tells us that a favorite 
hotel is to be kept this season at one of the wa- 
tering places ‘by the widow of Mr. ——, who 
died last summer on a new and improved plan.” 


...-A Western editor insists that he wrote 
the word ‘‘trousseau” plain as a pikestaff in 
connection with certain bridal presents. The 
printer, however, vulgarly put it ‘‘ trowsers.”’ 


....Johannes Schelkughwankilati and Miss 
Przbylowiez were married at Leaveuworth, the 
other day, and the town clerk who made out 
the license has had cramps ever since. 


...-An old lady from the country, with six 
unmarried daughters, went into Augusta, Ga., 
the other day, hunting for the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry. She meant business. 


:...Why is the French pun in calling the 
Shah chat(a cat) more than ever applicable ? 
Because he’s gone back to purr-chat. N. B.— 
Sent to the asylum. 


..».Why is a man who makes additions to a 
false rumor like one who has- confidence in all 
that is told him ? Because he re-lies on all tbat 
he hears. 


..«eThe Massachusetts papers describe a 
ghost which frequents a hotel in Suffolk. It is 
probably only the liquor inn-spectre. 


.... The little boy with his first cigar and the 
truckman with his gentle mule both tried to 
back her, and couldn’t. 


....Why is a captain haranguing his crew on 
shipboard like an upholsterer? Because he’s 
a deck-orator. 


-.-. The latest announcement for new music 
is: ‘Hush, Sister’s Dying, with Piano Accom- 
paniment.”’ 


... About £25,000 made the ancient talent. 
It takes considerable talent to make that sum 
nowadays. 


...How can manufacturing pay when it 
takes ten mills to make one cent? 


)...Generally speaking—Women, 





[September 4, 1873, 


Aews of the Week, 


THE insurgents in Cartagena, Spain, have 
liberated all the Carlist prisoners in that city, 
and the Carlists reciprocate the favor by freeing 
all Communist prisoners who happen to fal 
into their hands. Many of the Communists 
who have been implicated in recent excesses 
are fleeing to the Carlist lines and enlisting, 
The artillerymen of the Barcelona garrison 
who mutinied and endeavored to bring about 
general revolt have been tried by court. 
martial. Twelve of the most guilty are sep. 
tenced to death and 80 to transportation to 
the penal colonies. Seventeen Krupp guns 
have been shipped from Kiel for the Carlists, 
On August 24th there was an engagement near 
the town of Estella, between 5,000 Government 
troops and 3,000 Carlists, under Ollo. The Car}. 
ists were defeated and Ollo wounded. 








....-M. Beule, minister of the interior, hag 
sent a circular to the prefects of the depart- 
ments of France directing them to prohibit 
demonstrations on the 4th of September, the 
anniversary of the proclamation of the Repub. 
lic. A special session of the Cabinet Council 
was held on Aug. 28th, to consider what meas- 
ures the Government might take to allay the 
troubles caused by the bigh price of bread. 
During the past three months the French rail. 
roads have sold 360,000 tickets to religious pil- 
grims. 


....A committee of citizens has undertaken 
to improve the appearance of Wasbingtou’s 
headquarters at Newburg, N. Y., which are 
now ina dilapidated condition. The expenses 
will be defrayed by private subscription. The 
War Department at Washington promises co- 
operation, and Secretary Belknap has ordered 
thirty cannon—ten Spanish, tea Mexican, and 
ten pieces taken from the rebels—to be sent to 
Newburg. 


..- The State Temperance Committee of New 
York has appointed the Rey. Samuel McKean, 
of Albany, chairman, and H. Bronson, of Am- 
sterdam, secretary. It has resolved to hold a 
state convention early in October, to be cou- 
posed of five delegates from each assembly dis- 
trict, to be chosen by tie electors who favor po- 
litical action for prohibition without at present 
organizing av independent party. 


... Indian Commissioner Smith has returned 
from a tour among the tribes of the Northwest 
and the agencies on the Upper Missouri. He 
has made negotiations looking toward the re- 
moval of the entire tribe of the Rees, number- 
ing 2,500, from Fort Lincoln, at the Northern 
Pacific Railroad crossing of the Missouri, to a 
reservation in the Indian Territory. 


....-The broken Atlantic Cable of 1865 has 
been grappled and raised to the surface at tlic 
point designated by the electricians; but upon 
testing the wire the fault was foun d to be sii! 
to the eastward. The “Great Eastern” has 
experienced adverse weather, and a series o? 
alternate fogs and gales has rendered the work 
of grappling exceedingly difficult. 


....A dispatch from Waco, Tex., stated last 
week that a large body of Indians had sur- 
prised and captured Fort Sill, in the Indiau 
Territory, massacring the women and children 
and nearly half of the 4th United States cavalry. 
No report of such an event has, however, been 
received at Washington and the story is dis- 
credited. 


..Judge-Advocate-General Holt has pub- 
lished a formal denial that he withheld from 
President Johnson that part of the court-martial 
papers containing a recommendation to mercy 
for Mrs, Surratt. He asserts that the President 
had full proceedings in the case and that his 
action was taken entirely on his own respons: 
ibility. 


..»-The Hon. James P. Holcombe, of Vir- 
ginia, died at Capon Springs, in that state, on 
the 22d. He was a prominent supporter of the 
Confederacy, and was sent as a secret agent to 
Canada, where he was concerned in the Niag- 
ara Conference. 


-.--A dispatch from Taschkend to London 
says that an insurrection against the Russians 
broke out in Khiva and Khokund during the 
absence of General Kaufman, but that it was 
crushed and 600 of the insurrectionists executed. 


.. The Massachusetts Democratic State Cen- 
tral Committce has decided not to change the 
time originally fixed for the state convention, 
which was Sept. 3d. 


.... The German Government has ordered the 
expulsion from the country of all emigration 
agents who fail to prove that tiey are German 
subjects. 


... Senator Morton, of Indiana, and Repre- 
sentative Bird, of New Jersey, have returned 
their back pay. 


-...A rebellion has broken out in the Feejee 
Islands and the rebels have murdered a number 





of white settlers, 
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‘I oun nidl Old over their long note-books, This gallery | an’ preached,” insisted Dot. “An’, Gram: | “put away your copy-book ard make pot 
§ ” seemed to Dot to be stuck against the wall, | ma, I guess I don’t like goin’ to meetin’ | hooks on your slate till recess.” 


DOTS SUNDAY. 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 








Tne first thing Grandma heard when she 
qwakened in the morning was a clear little 
voice, just as merry as a bob-o’-link’s, sing- 
ing in the room over head: 

“Oh! be glad, ye children, 
Happy little children.” 

Grandma listened a while, smiling at the 
sunshine that came through the vine-leaves 
over ber window, and made little floating 
shadows all over the curtains and the white 
mattings. The birds were singing, too, and 
altogether it was a very pleasant waking for 
a Sunday morning. 

* How that child sings,” thought Grandma 
emoothing her soft gray hair. “Ido believe 
Lought to let her go to meetin’ with Paebe 
Martin. She was proper good and stiddy 
when she went with me.” And dear, 
patient Grandma sighed a little as she 
took up her crutches, and wondered if she 
should ever go to church again. When she 
opened her door, Dot was waiting for her, 
seated on the lower stair, looking fresh as 
arosebud in her pink cambric dress, and 
her shining curls tied back from her blos- 
som of a face. 

Grandma’s eyes lighted up, as they always 
did at sight of her; and they went in to- 
gether to breakfast. Only they two at the 
litle round table, and Phebe Martin, the 
good woman who took care of them both, 
to wait upon them. Phebe had eaten her 
breakfast an hour ago, before she dressed 
and laid out Grandma’s clean Sunday clothes; 
and now she poured Grandma’s coffee and 
helped Dot to toast, smiling in her grave, 
kindly way at the child’s merry talk. Then 
Grandma read a Psalm, and, leaning on her 
crutches, prayed the morning prayer, that 
had a petition in it for all who were in peril 
by land or sea. 

That prayer always made Dot’s lip quiver 
a little, for her own dear father and mother 
were 1way across the ocean, and sometimes 
it seemed such a big, wide ocean to the little 
four-year-old girl. But when the prayer was 
ended, and Phebe was making a pleasant 
tinkling with the cups and spoons, and Dot 
stood by the window watching a humming- 
bird darting at the throats of the great 
tiger lilies, she forgot all about the wide 
ocean, and began to sing again: 

“Oh ! be glad, ye children.” 

“Phebe,” said Grandma, ‘‘I’ve a good 
mind to let you take Dot along to meeting. 
Don’t seem right to keep her shut up here 
all day.” 

‘I'd like to take her, ma’am,” said Phebe, 
doubtfully, ‘‘if you think she can keep 
still.” 

‘*Oh! Grandma, I’ll be as still!” said Dot, 
eagerly. ‘“ And I'll ’member all the tex’ aw 
berses.” 

Phebe smiled as she folded the cloth, and 
Dot knew the matter was settled. 

The bells were just beginning to ring 
when they said good-bye to Grandma. Phe. 
be had some sprigs of caraway folded in her 
handkerchief; and Grandma took the black 
silk workbag from her chair and gave Dot 
two peppermint drops, one red and one 
white, to put in ber pocket. Then she 
kissed her soft little cheek and bade her be 
& good girl and remember the text. 

The walk was all the way through a 
street that was like a green Jane, with great 
elms reaching over it and swinging their 
arms softly up and down. 

“* Are the birds singing hymns, yous’ pose, 
Phebe ?” asked Dot, her eyes full of pleasure. 

“‘Mebpby they be,” said Phebe. ‘‘‘ All thy 
works praise thee and thy saints bless thee.’ ” 

‘*Ts that a tex’, Phebe?” 

“Yes, it’s in the Bible somewheres. I 
ain’t good at chapter and verse. Figgers 
never did stick in my mind.” 

The people were coming in every direc: 
tion down other streets like green lanes, and 
Phebe held Dot's hand in hers as they 
walked up the steps of the little white meet- 
ing-house, and down the aisle to the corner 
seat, very near the pulpit; for Grandpa had 
been quite deaf for many years before he 
went away to the beautiful country where 
they gave him bis youth again. 

The pulpit was very bigh ; but the great- 
est wonder to Dot was the gallery at the 
other end, where thé singers sit Whispering 





like a very big swallow’s nest. She could 
not see what held it up or how the people 
got into it; and she puzzled her wits over 
this mystery for years, as children some- 
times do, without asking questions, until 
some one took her up the crooked stairs and 
showed her the door behind the organ. 

The introductory services were rather 
long, and Dot was watching keenly every 
minute, lest she should miss the text. It 
came at last: ‘‘ Wo, unto them that are at 





ease in Zion.” 

Dot looked at Phebe, and Phebe nodded 
at Dot,so she felt quite sure; and when 
the minister repeated it she said it several 
times to make sure of remembering, and 
then settled down with a sigh of relief. 
She did not understand a word of all that 
followed; but the text was repeated a good 
many times, so she felt quite familiar with 
it, and, having that off her miud, she began 
to look about her. There was a fat little 
hymn-book with a good many loose leaves 
in the seat, and a torn palm-leaf fan behind 
the cushion. Dot examived them botb, and 
let the hymn-book drop on the floor. A 
good many people looked that way, and 
Dot was almost too frightened to breathe; 
but Phebe, though she never took her eyes 
from the minister, squeezed her hand in a 
way that seemed to mean ‘‘ Never mind.” 
So she felt assured, and just at that moment 
she thought of her peppermint drops. She 
took them out and leoked at them. They 
were very smooth and shining, but the white 
one had a little knob on the side. She bit it 
off carefully, and found it so good that she 
kept taking little nibbles until it was all 
gone. The red one was too pretty to eat; 
but oh! dear, what did it do but slip out of 
Dot’s fingers and roll to the very furthest 
corner of the pew. Dot could only watch it 
with longing eyes. Not for her life would 
she have dared to get down from her high 
seat and go after it. A little girl near by 
had a parasol. Dot saw her smoothing 
down the folds and drawing her fingers 
through the fringe, and immediately thought 
of her own little parasol, lying in the 
window-seat behind her. She lifted the 
handle carefully, only giving a very little 
pull when it seemed fast under Phebe’s big 
gingham umbrella; when up came the par- 
asol, punching Phebe in the back hair, and 
down went the umbrella, clattering over the 
side of the pew into the aisle. That was 
almost too much. Good old Deacon Pip- 
pin looked around in mild astonishment; 
his wife scowled severely through her spec- 
tacles; and Bub Dawson stuffed his hand- 
kerchief in his mouth and made awful 
eyes at Dot, who buried ber poor little face 
in Phebe’s lap and thought she never 
should look up. She almost expected the 
minister would speak to her, and she lis- 
tened a long time ; but, though he seemed to 
be scolding somebody, she couldn’t make 
out that he meant her, so, when he said 
‘* Woe unto them that are at ease in Zion” 
once more she dropped off comfortably to 
sleep. When she waked, they were singing 
the last hymn, and Phebe was trying to 
stand her on her feet and tip her hat out 
of her eyes. She went down the aisle in a 
sort of dream, with two little girls crowd- 
ing very hard behind her, so she could 
hardly help stepping on Mrs. Flummery’s 
long silk dress. Deacon Dawson stood at 
his pew-door. He laid his big crooked fin- 
gers very kindly against Dot’s cheek and 
smiled to her; but she was very glad to get 
outside and go down the green Jane again, 
home. 

‘* But I know the tex’, Phebe,” she said, 
confidently, and dropped Phebe’s hand to 
skip up the garden-path to the shaded porcl, 
where Grandma was sitting, lonesome enough 
without her birdie. Two, three kisses, and 
then Dot straightened up very demurely to 
say the text: 

“*Woe-unto-them-at-are-a-teasin’-Zion.” 

“Well,” said Grandma, trying not to 
laugh, ‘‘ that és text, to be sure.” 

“T sought so,” said Dot, innocently. 

‘* Well, what did the minister say about 
it?” asked Grandma, wiping her eyes and 
nose. , 

“ Didn’t say anyfing at all—just preached,” 
said Dot. 

‘* But what did he tell you? What did he 
talk about?” : 


© Dicm’t talk "Yout weayfing—qust premchet 


pretty much till I get bigger.” 

“ Poor little lamb!” said Grandma, “‘ you 
and I'll have meetin’ together, and I'll read 
you all about Joseph and his brethren. Run 
away now to Phebe and get a seed-cake. 
You must be nigh starved.” 





AUNT TABITHA’S KINDERGAR- 
TEN 





BY MARY L. BOLLES BRANCII. 





WHENEVER I hear people talking about 
Froebel and kindergartens my thoughts go 
straight back through many long years to 
an old gray homestead, with plum trees 
before it, in whose pleasant large front 
chamber Aunt Tabitha kept school. That 
was & sweet, old-fashioned kindergarten, 
whose secret is lost now, with much else of 
that day. People no longer make pot-pour- 
ris of roses, or stitch samplers, or brew 
metheglin, or strew lavender through their 
chests of homespun linen, and there are no 
more Aunt Tabithas to teach the little ones 
at a penny a day apicce. 

There was a high-post bedstead in one 
corner of the room, with the bed neatly 
made up and covered with a patchwork 
quilt. There Aunt Tabitha deposited any 
of the wee toddling ones that she caught 
looking drowsy, and let them take their nap 
cut in comfort. Little Janey Lewis and the 
Harris twins were put to bed almost regu- 
larly; and Janey was once known to roll 
off, but it did not even wake her. In an- 
other corner stood the water-pail, with its 
cocoanut dipper, to which the restless and 
thirsty ones were continually resorting. The 
children sat about the room on little stools 
and benches, some had low chairs, and one 
chair of a semi-circular shape was an especial 
favorite. None but the older scholars, and 
they only when writing in their copy-books, 
ever sat at the desks; but these were made 
useful as storehouses, where the children 
could put away their “piecing” and sam- 
plers and such playthings as were too dear 
to their hearts to be left at home. Janey 
Lewis once had six rag-babies keeping house 
at the same time, with a supply of broken 
china, in a corner of one of the desks. 

Aunt Tabitha herself sat in a straight- 
backed chair and watched her little scholars 
with a keen eye. She called them to her 
one by one, to read their lessons in the dog- 
eared primers; she set copies of straight 
lines and pot-hooks for blundering little be- 
ginners in writing; she basted patchwork 
for the smallest girls and cast up garters 
for those who wanted to knit. Those who 
were restless went to the windows to look 
out, or visited the desks where their treas- 
ures were, unreproved by Aunt Tabitha. 
Sometimes a four-year-old would lay her 
head in an older sister’s lap, ora chubby 
little fellow would roll on the floor and 
throw up his heels in silent happiness. 
Against these things there were no rules. 
But don’t suppose Aunt Tabitha lacked dis- 
cipline. 

In the first place, she taught ‘‘ manners.” 
Every boy made a bow and every girl 
dropped a courtesy on entering and leaving 
the school-room, and they all had to say 
‘Yes, ma’am,” ‘‘No, ma’am,” ‘Thank you,” 
and ‘‘If you please,” just as politely as if 
they had been grown folks. It was forbid- 
den. to throw spit-balls, to pinch, and to 
‘make mouths.” For these and for any 
other deed that showed an evil temper a 
black mark was given, and the culprit who 
got three black niarks in one day was kept 
after school by Aunt Tabitha and had a 
private ‘‘tuning.” But this extreme was 
rarely reached. 

One very warm day the children were 
testiess. The girls kept breaking their 


“Yes, ma’am,” said Beriab, promptly, 
going to his seat, and immediately returning 
with a slate-pencil for her to sharpen. 
‘‘Nanny Howard, you are putting your 
pieces together wrong. Light and dark, re- 
member. Come here and let me baste 
them. What do you think your Ma will say 
to such stitches ?” 

“Janey Lewis, what are you doing in 
that corner?” 

“She’s asleep,” responded half a dozen 
voices. . 

Aunt Tabitha crossed the room, and, lift- 
ing the little flushed sleeper in her strong 
arms, carried her to the bed, 

‘* There,” she said, ‘‘ now. Martha Hobron, 
you may sit by her and keep the flies off 
with this asparagus,” 

‘Abby Coit, come and say your lesson 
in the primer.” 

Little Martha’s slender hand waved tbe 
asparagus bough, the tall old clock in the 
corner ticked steadily on, the other children 
fingered their work and fidgetted, while 
Abby Coit’s voice droned steadily through 
her primer lesson, Just as she reached 


“ Xerxes the great did die, 
And so must you ang J,” 


there was a suppressed scream from Tommy 
Baxter, who went rolling over on the floor, 
all doubled up in a sort of hysterics. Aunt 
ee settled her spectacles and looked at 


"* Please, ma’am, Beriah Hopkins tickled 
him,” said one'of the boys. “I see him do 
it. He grabbed both his feet and tickled 
’em like everything.” 

“Beriah Hopkins, you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself!” said Aunt Tabitha, 
with great severity. “ Go over by the north 
window andsit. It is wicked totickle. I’ve 
heard of it’s driving folks crazy, and if I 
catch you at such a thing again I shall give 
you a black mark. Tommy, get up.” 

Tommy got up and sat on his little bench 
again; but was not quite at peace, for every 
now and then Beriah caught his eye and 
wriggled a finger at him maliciously, which 
never failed to set poor Tommy into a nerv- 
ous titter, till he happened to think of turn- 
ing his back. Beriah then bent over his 
spelling-book with great earnestness, pound- 
ing himself with one fist, asif beating time 
to his audible whisper: “ B-a, ba; k-e-r, ker; 
baker!” ‘ Not so loud, Beriah,” said Aunt 
Tabitha. And then she called the A, B, C 
scholars, one by one, to come up and say 
their letters. These were the younger chil- 
dren, and they stood at her knee as docile as 
lambs, repeating the letters after her and 
watching her finger as it moved down the 
page. One by one, as they finished,they went 
to the desks, afler their daily custom, and 
took out some little plaything or treasure, to 
beguile away the time till recess. One was 
stringing beads ; one bad a dolly to put to 
sleep; one made herself happy over some 
bits of ribbon ; another was never tired of 
his wooden puzzle ; and another bad a bag 
of precious marbles to count. Little Jerry 
‘Avery was the last to go up to say his let- 
ters, and Susy was glad of the chance to 
work at her beloved sampler without inter- 
ruption. She wanted to get it done before 
her birthday, and the strawberry vine was 
hardly half worked. Jerry had a bard timo 
trying to tell E and F apart, and Aunt Tabi- 
tha was patiently saying them over and over 
to him, when every one was startled by a 
sharp cry from Martha Hobron. She had 
dropped the asparagus, and was standing 
up, shaking her arm in a sort of frightened 
horror. 

“What on earth is it!’ exclaimed Aunt 
Tabitha, lastening across the room and 
pushing up the sleeve of Martha’s pretty 
blue apron. There tumbled down on the 
floor a yellow bumble-bee, who instaaitly 
picked hims: i! up and flew out of one of 





needles, and knotting and soiling their 
thread. More than one bit of patchwork 
had to be ripped out and done over. The 
boys twisted about uneasily in their seats, 
blotted their copy-books, and continually 
complained that their pens wanted mend- 
ing.. Little Jerry Avery, who was knitting 
a garter, kept dropping his stitches; and his 
sister Susy, who was very busy working a 
vine around her sampler, had to stop every 
two minutés to pick them up for him. 
“Beriah Hopkine,” said Aunt Tabitha, 
somewhat sternly, when one boy brought 





bit pen t her the fifth time te be mended, 





the open windows, but he had left his sting 
in Martha’s poor little white arm. 

‘*Saleratus water is good,” said Aunt 
Tabitha. ‘* Abby Coit, run right down-stairs 
and ask my sister Nancy for some saleratus 
water in a tea-cup. How did the bee get 
into your sleeve, Martha?” 

The child was sobbing too hard to make 
any reply ; but she cast an accusing look to- 
ward Beriah, who sat by the north window 
bending over his spelling-book, with an ex- 
pression of subdued glee, mingled with a 
little alarm, 





“1 dee Berinh HOpkins stepping along 





real soft,” spoke up the boy who had told 
about the tickling; ‘‘ and he dropped some- 
thing in her sleeve, and went back as quick 
as evcr he could!” 

“You are «a wicked boy, Beriah Hop- 
kins!” exclaimed Aunt Tabitha, with un- 
wonted vehemence. ‘‘I call this down- 
right cruelty, and I shall give you two 
black marks and keep you after school.” 

Here Abby Coit returned, bringing the 
saleratus water in a cracked blue china tea- 
cup; and Aunt Tabitha bathed the swollen 
armand soothed Martha till the pain was 
almost gone, and the child wiped her eyes 
and bravely took her post by the bed again. 
Beriah had retired behind his book, and it 
could not be seen whether he looked sorry 
or not. 

There were no more lessons to be heard 
before recess, and it was quite as well, for 
the children could not have fixed their at- 
tention; so Aunt Tabitha told them all to 
rise and sing “There is a happy land.” 
This was always a favorite, and the young 
voices rang out clearly in the good old tune. 
When the last verse was sung it was time 
for recess, and the children streamed out at 
the door and down-stairs into the broad, 
grassy front yard. They were hardly out 
when five or six of the smallest girls 
came running back again, to ask if they 
might goto Miss Mudge’s shop, which was 
a little way down the road, because they 
each had a penny to spend. Aunt Tabitha 
gave them leave; and then she was left in 
quiet. Beriah Hopkins had slipped slyly 
out behind the rest, and, unseen by any one, 
had hastily snatched up Susy Avery’s samp- 
ler from the cbair she had left, as he passed, 
and stuffed it into his pocket. 

The sound of laughter and merry voices 
came floating up from the yard below 
through the windows to Aunt Tabitha, sit- 
ting silent in her straight-backed chair. But 
her face was sober, for she was thinking 
about the troublesome Beriah and what was 
to be done with him. He had only been in 
her school a week, and in that time had 
annoyed her more than all the other scholars 
together. 

‘*T shall have to ferule him,” she said to 
herself, at last, with a shake of the head. 
‘Mischief is catching, and he'll teach the 
rest his tricks if I don’t put a stop to it. 
Think of that bee, now !” 

Here there was a rustle and a murmur from 
the bed. Janey Lewis was waking up. Aunt 
Tabitha took the child in her arms, pushed 
back her tangled curls, smoothed down her 
apron, and sat her on the floor with a rag-doll. 
The tall old clock in the corner now struck 
eleven, and it was time for recess to be over. 
Aunt Tabitha stepped to a window and 
called, in a loud voice, better than a bell: 

** To, in, in, in, in!” 

“Tt’s ‘in’! It’s‘in’!” cried the children 
to one another, leaving their play at once 
and running up the stairs. The little girls 
who had been to Miss Mudge’s shop came 
in a row, each holding a lemon in her 
hand; and at this sight Janey Lewis raised a 
loud cry of desire, for she wanted a lemon 
too. 

“ There, that’s too bad,” said Aunt Tab- 
itha, compassionately. “Can’t you each 
give the child a little piece?” 

‘*T want a whole one, all yellow, with 
juice in it,” insisted Janey, tearfully, 

** Well, well,” said Aunt Tabitha, ‘* we'll 
see what we cando.” And she went to her 
wonderful corner cupboard, which held a 
little of everything, and, after some search, 
found a dry, hard lemon, whose juice had 
long since been thoroughly drained for 
domestic uses, but the peel Aunt Tabitha 
had tbriftily saved. This she now took and 
soaked a few minutes in water till the hard 
skin softened. Then she called upon Nanny 
Howard and all the rest who had lemons, 
to each press a little juice into it, and, when 
this was done, she gave it to Janey, who was 
now perfectly happy and sucked it as con- 
tentedly as if it was fresh from the tree. Do 
you suppose Froebel ever did such a thing in 
his kindergarten? But, at all events, it 
made one little child happy and gave the 
others a hint to be generous. 

Wher this affair was over, Aunt Tabitha 
turned and found Susy Avery standing by 
her, with a very grave and wistful face, 

‘If you please, ma’am,” she said, “I 
can’t find my sampler anywhere, pod. I 
thought maybe yéu had put it away.” 

“No, Susy, I haygn’t seep it,, Leok 











laid it away.” 

Susy went from desk to desk, lifting the 
lids and moving the things, so as to make a 
thorough search ; but the sampler was not 
to be found. She was sure she had left it in 
her chair when she went out. at. recess. 
Aunt Tabitha questioned the scholars; but 
they one and all declared they had not 
touched it, though several had peep it lying 
in the chair. 

‘«T don’t see where it is,” said Susy, hard- 
ly able to keep from crying, for the sampler 
was 80 precious in her eyes and she wanted 
so much to work as far as the corner that 
morning. 

‘It will be found, Susy. Mark my words!” 
said Aunt Tabitha, casting one of her keen 
glances around the room. Susy sat down 
sadly, folding the little hands that wanted 
to be so busy; and Jerry in mute sympathy 
laid his garter in ber lap. 

Aunt Tabitha called up the spelling class, 
and made them stand in a straight line be- 
fore her as she gave out the words. Beriah 
Hopkins stood with his head erect and his 
bands in his pockets, and did not miss 2 
single word that came to him. He was al- 
most at the head. 

All this while dark clouds were gathering 
over the sky out of doors; but no one in the 
schoolroom noticed that a storm was ris- 
ing, till little Tommy Baxter suddenly ex- 
claimed: 

‘“ Why, it’s foundering !” 

Some of thescholars began to look scared; 
but Aunt Tabitha went on hearing the 
spelling. class and paid no attention. The 
peals grew louder and more frequent, and 
presently asharp flash of lightning brought 
half the children to their feet, and Abby 
Coit began to cry. 

“There’s goisg to be a shower,” said 
Aunt Tabitha, looking around. ‘Susy, go 
and shut the windows, so it can’t rain in. 
Abby, come sit by me.” 

Abby came, and with her nearly all the 
rest, in a panic,’ flocking around Aunt 
Tabitha for protection. The rain was 
soon beating hard against the panes and 
the lightning became bright and sharp. 
Janey Lewis climbed up in Aunt Tabi- 
tha’s lap, while Tommy Baxter and Jerry 
Avery clung to her dress, and the others 
gathered as close as they could; all but Be- 
riah Hopkins, who was nowhere to be seen. 
Aunt Tabitha told her little scholars one or 
two stories, to beguile the time, and then Jet 
them sing “Where now are the Hebrew 
children?” But right in the midst of the 
third verse there came a clap of thunder that 
shook the house and the lightning was fair- 
ly blinding. The little group were startled 
into silence and a deep groan came from 
under the bed. 

‘““What on earth is that!” exclaimed 
Aunt Tabitha, springing up and shaking off 
Janey. 

“Ob! oh! oh, dear!” sounded the groan 
once more; and in a second Aunt: Tabitha 
was at the bedside, pulling out Beriah Hop- 
kins, who had hidden there in an agony of 
terror. 

‘* Why, Beriah!” she said, ‘‘ whatis the 
matter?” 

**Oh! please, ma’am, I’m so rry I’ve been 
so ugly!” wailed Beriah, with some vague 
hope that the lightning would not strike him 
if he confessed his sins. ‘‘I won’t tickle 
Tommy ever any more, and I’m sorry I 
caught the bee. And oh! please ma’am, 
Susy Avery’s sampler is out in that hole in 
the plum tree. I hid it there to plague her. 
Til get it for ber when it stops raining, Do 
you think it won’t thunder much more?” 

“Oh! what a wicked boy!” said Abby 
Coit, solemnly. 

“*Hush! Abby,” said Aunt Tabitha, in her 
most vigorous way. ‘‘ Beriah’s sorry, and 
he’s going to be one of the best boys in my 
school after this.” 

“ Yes, ma’am}” said Beriah, meekly. 

“Do you think it -will get cery wet?” 
asked Susy, looking up anxiously into Aunt 
Tabitha’s face. 

“What? The sampler? Nota-bit. Here, 
I will go right out after it myself.” And, 
throwing a great shawl over her head, 
Aunt Tabitha descended, and, unmind- 
ful of the storm, crossed the yard. te 
the oldest plam tree of aH, in whose hollow 
side many. a childish treasure had beem hid- 
den before now.. She found the. sampler, 


thrust. it under her shawl, and.returned.in 
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through the desks; perhaps some one has 














kindly triumph to the school-room, where 


she laid it in Susy’s eager hands. Beriah 
looked on very soberly, as if he meant 
never to be a naughty boy again, 

There were no more lessons that morn- 
ing. Aunt Tabitha let the children play 
and sing and do as they liked, sure that 
there would be no very bad behavior while 
the thunder and lightning lasted. Then 
the fathers and big brothers began to ceme 
with shawls and umbrellas, and one by one 
the little scholars were taken home. All 
but Janey Lewis—no one came for her, for 
her folks had gone visiting and could not 
get home themselves. So she stayed all 
the noon, and ate dinner with Aunt Tabitha 
and Aunt Nancy down-stairs, in the pleas- 
ant ‘‘keeping room.” She has never for- 
gotten how pretty the blue china dishes 
looked, nor how nice the chicken-pie tasted; 
she has never forgotten the thunder-storm, 
nor the sampler, nor the funny lemon that 
Aunt Tabitha found for her in the corner 
cupboard that summer day. 

And when she and I were talking all 
these things over, not long ago, we both 
agreed that, if some follower of Froebel 
would set up a kindergarten in our midst 
where little children could learn little les- 
sons and be as happy in their work and 
play as were Aunt Tabitha’s penny scholars 
in the old-fashioned days, her own wee 
Janey should be among the first to go, and 
so should my little Johnny. 





THE RED KITTY. 


BY F. HAMILTON. 








‘*A BLACK one, & white one, an’a red 
one!” shouted four-year-old Ned, dancing 
into the house. ‘“ And they’s got their eyes 
shut jes’ so tight they can’t see at all!” 

““ Who can’t see? Red what?” cried Em- 
ma, springing to her feet and tossing the 
towel she was hemming to the floor, where 
it lay until Mamma found and finished it. 
‘* What do you mean, Ned ?” 

“Why, kittens. And they’s out in the 
tool-house. One’s black, one’s white, an’ 
the other’s all stripped and red! The fun- 
niest things !” 

At the word ‘‘kittens’ Emma disap- 
peared; and by the time that her brother 
had finished talking she returned, carrying 
the dainty, furry little balls in her apron, 
and closely followed by Mrs. Hopper, the 
avxious mother, who purred loudly and 
occasionally mewed, as much as to say: 
“Be very careful, my dear. They are tender 
children, those kittens of mine.” 

‘* Ain’t they beauties ?” 

‘Yes, sir-ee!” replied Ned. 
red one’s mine.” 

‘* Why, Ned, that ain’t red. It’s sort of 
brindle, you see, and—and yellow! Yes, I 
guess its yellow.” 

“ Well, I guess ’tain’t!” stoutly persisted 
Ned. ‘‘’Tenerate, it’s going to be mine, and 
T'll cali it red, ‘You'll let me have it, please, 
Em?” 

‘Perhaps so, if you’re @ good boy,” said 
Em, adding, with great emphasis, ‘‘ and 
don’t never plague it.” 

‘*Oh! honest, I never, never will!” And 
so the red kitty became Ned’s property. 

This was. in early June. A box was pro- 
vided for the. blind family behind the 
kitchen stove, which they seemed to think 
was about. the nicest place on earth, until 
their eyes were opened; after which time 
they began to leave home and travel in all 
directions. They staggered about on weak 
little legs, which wabbled dangerously from 
side to side, and would occasionally give out 


** And the 


all together, leaving poor kitty flat on the: 


floor—‘‘ jes’ like a drunk man _persactly,” 
Ned said. They tumbled down the cellar- 
stairs—at least, the red one did. They 
mewed mournfully a great deal, and always 
made it a point to get stepped on at least 
once a day. All in all, they proved to bea 
very troublesome, darling, fretful, delicate 
family of kittens. 

Ned’s especially was an ill-fated little 
fellow, In the first place, it was found out 
that he was cross-eyed ; then he yelled con- 
tinually; and Bridget, who didn’t like cats, 
was always spilling hot water on him, or be- 
stowing.a sly kick to make him “ sthop sich a 
murtherin’ row,” as she called it. As,soon 
as he was old enough, he began to-steal; and 
at two months of age was familiar with 
every,closet in the house and how to get in 
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and out. The cross in his eyes made it hard 
to tell which way he was looking; so that 
when any one tried to catch him it was Very 
likely that he would race off in exactly the 
opposite direction from what they expected, 
which was owing, of course, to the fact that 
he always looked sideways and not ahead, 

His color, too, was hideous, being a sort 
of dirty brindle, neither yellow nor brown, 
If it was red, as Ned maintained, it was a 
very old and dilapidated shade. Even his 
mother seemed disgusted with him and om 
him on every possible occasion. 

But the little master thought none 
the less of his kitty because of his 
faults or misfortunes; and Scamp, as 
Mamma and Bridget named him, soon 
learned where to look for kind words and 
dainty feeding. Ned made him a bed in the 
tool-house. Ned tied a ribbon on his neck 
and fringed the hair on his tail with the 
scissors. Ned gave him breakfast, dinner, 
and supper. When Ned called, Scamp 
would come. He could jump through a 
hoop and stand on his hind legs. In fact, 
the two were great friends and mutually 
appreciated each other. 

Scamp’s sisters, Blacky and Whitey, were 
loved and favored by all in the household 
except Ned; and beauties they were, indeed, 
But three kittens were too many, and 
Mamma said that one of them must be given 
away. 

‘*Not mine!” cried the boy. 

‘Oh! Mother, I can’t part with mine, you 
know!” said Emma. ‘‘I should die withou? 
them!” And yet if the kitties had not 
other attention than what the little girl gave 
them they might have died. She loved to 
pet and fondle them , some one else might 
do the feeding. In this she was not nearly 
so kind-hearted as Ned. 

‘My boy, won’t you give up Scamp, and 
take Blackey instead?” proposed Mamma. 

‘*T don’t want to. I like Scamp best. 
*Sides, it would be wicked to take my kitty 
away !” 

“Oh! no; not wicked.” 

‘**Yes’m, it would. ’Cause I heard Paps 
read in the Bible only jes’ the other morn- 
ing how King David took a little wee lamb 
away from a man, and God killed David’s 
baby; and I guess Scamp’s better’n a 
lamb!” 

Mamma smiled. “ It wasa little ewe lamb, 
my dear. You don’t quite understand. But 
you keep Scamp. We'll try and get along 
awhile yet. Perhaps one of the kittens may 
run away.” 

A few days after this talk Ned made a new 
bed for his favorite. Where it was no one 
could find out. ‘‘I hided him,” he said, 
“ go's you can’t give him away now!” The 
little boy thought that if the kitten was safe 
at night he could care for him in the day- 
time. 

It was September, and a thunder-storm was 
coming‘up. Emma and Ned watched the 
hurrying, angry clouds until dark; and when 
bedtime came the roar of the thunder and 
the patter of the rain lulled them to sleep. 
The morning broke bright and beautiful. 
The children were at breakfast, when Papa 
said: “That big hogshead is completely 
filled. The rain must have continued for 
more than an hour after I retired, for it was 
nearly nine o’clock, when I put the barrel 
under the spout, and it would take some 
time to fill it.” 

Ned’s eyes had grown very big and looked 
as though he was going to cry. 

“ What did you say it was, Papa?” 

‘A hogshead, my son—a big barrel. The 
one that lay back of the barn. I stood it 
on end under the eave-trough that is on the 
kitchen roof, and the rain filled it.” 

One cry and Ned was gone; but ina 
moment after returned, in an agony of weep. 
ing, carrying in bis arms the cold, wet body, 
of poor Scamp. 

‘‘Oh! Papa, Papa! That was my kitty’s: 
bed; and he’s drowned, he’s drowned!” And. 
the little fellow’s sorrow overpowered him,, 
so that he rushed from the room. 

Poor Scamp! One little kitty Aad run 
away—run to that land whence no kitty 
ever returns. 

The body was decently buried in the gar- 
den, and every one was glad that the animal 
was gone except Ned. He could not forget 
his loss, and. for months would date his 
stories by saying that was or was not “ fore 
Scamp, my red kitten, you knéwW, wat 
drowned.” 
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MY LIFE. 
LITTLE tho my life may be, 


Yet it is mine own; 
Everything I hear or see 
Is for me alone. 


Music floating very near— 
Light of moon or star— 
Just because I see and hear, 
Are the things they are ! 


Every life, if viewed as such, 
Is a miracle; 

Something nobody can touch, 
Yet a touch can kill. 


Something no one can define, 
Yet, while time endures, 

What I have is only mine, 
Never can be yours. 


bday weak and very small 
ou may deem the whole ; 
But it is the all in all 
Of a deathless soul. 
—Good Words. 





DRESS REFORM. 


TneERE is nothing new under the sun. 
Apropos of Miss Phelps’s recent articles in 
THE INDEPENDENT on dress reform, we cut 
the following from the Baltimore American’s 
reprint of the first number of the Maryland 
Journal and Baltimore Advertiser, dated 
Friday, August 20th, 1778: 


On the SIMPLICITY of DRESS.—— From a 
late publication. 

THAT a plain dress is the best ornament of 

a beautiful woman I had lately a most 
convincing proof. The neatness of & 
daughter of that religious sect called Quak- 
ers, in one of the public walks, caught my 
eye—never was innocence and elegance 
more sweetly pourtraved. But when I had 
an opportunity of beholding her face, my 
astonishment and delight were inexpressible. 
Her complexion was lovely, her eyes spark- 
ling, her teeth and lips such as a Reynolds 
only can imagine, and her smile an emana- 
tion of divinity. I contemplated her person 
with a pleasure till then unknown, and 
should have pronounced her the most fin- 
ished work of Heaven, but that it occurred 
to me that many of my fair country-women 
appeared inferior to her from only not 
being satisfied with what Heaven had made 
them——tortured hair, a superfluity of rib- 
ands, idle jems, &c., ., were, though 
meant for so many additions, only so many 
disadvantages to them, by preventing the 
eye from judging rightly of their charms, or 
indeed beholding them through the happiest 
of all mediums—the medium of simplicity. 
In short, I am convinced that some Deity, 
in his wrath, suffered them to be betrayed 
into this dressing folly; from which I most 
heartily wish that some sensible mortal 
would endeavour to reclaim them. 

A Lover of Nature. 
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PREPARED BY 


Dr.J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 


Practical and Analytical Chemists. 


‘OLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS IN 
MEDICINE. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
suileg aie aaa HOUSES 
the changes in the weather 
fisted lady 


retty mantel ornaments. The 

appears in fair and the man 

in am weather, and they never 

; make mistakes, Sent, prepaid, to any 

a) 6 address, safely packed, upon receipt of 
$2 (Two), 


ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 








Proprietor and Manufacturer, 


229 Washington Street, Boston. 
~ Special price to dealers, 
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VIENNA 


PREMIUMS. 
THE WILSON SHUTTLE 


SEWING MACHINES 


Received the Grand 


PRIZE MEDAL 


AND MEDAL OF HONOR 
FOR THE 


BEST SEWING MACHINE, 


THE BEST-MADE SEWING MACHINES 
AND THREE 


CO-OPERATIVE MEDALS 


The Best Made Set of Harness, 

The Best Made Side Saddle, 

The Best Boot and Shoe Work, 

And the Best Samples of Cloth 
Sewing. 


No other Sewing Machines re- 
ceived Premiums on their merits, 
which we will prove by evidence at 
our office, and that all reports re- 
lating to the contrary are faise. 


Machines Sold on Easy Monthly Pay- 
ments. 
SALESROOMS: 
707 BROADWAY, NEW YOKK, 
and all other Cities in the United States. 


BOYNTON’S 


‘sImproved Gas-Tight”? Brick-Set and 
Portable “ Salamander’? Furnaces 
for Anthracite or Bituminous 





‘ 

oal. 
They are the most POWERFUL and DURABLE for 
DWELLINGS, CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, ETC. 


Also “Our Favorite” Elevated Oven Range, 


with LARGE OVENS and HOT oe. 
for family use. The best Range sold. 


HEATING, COOKING, AND LAUNDRY STOVES, 
manufactured by 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
Send for Circulars. and 264 Water st., N. Y. 


Western Age: 
BLISS & BROWN, & La 


nts.: 
e street, Chicago. 
is&C 
Hallet, Davis oO. 
From Count Bismarck’s 
OFFICIAL NEWSPAPER IN BERLIN. 

All the distinguished leaders of the musical art are 
unanimous in their judgment that,of all that has ever 
been achieved im this field, to Messrs. HALLET, DA- 
VIS & CO., of Boston, unquestionably belongs the palm. 

T. 8. BERRY & CO., 789 Broadway, N. Y., Agents. 

W. R. PHELPS & CO., 927 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
poia, Agents. 

W. W. KIMBALL, oor. State and Adams streets, 
Par Agent. 


EDWARD SEARS’S 


Engraving Establishment, 


43 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK 











FURNITURE, CARPETING, ETC. 








Ten Reasons why the NE PLUS 
ULTRA Spring Bed _ Bottom 
Manufactured by the U.S. Spring 
Bed Co., at Springfield, Mass., 
are the best in the world. 


1. They are all of Tron and Steel except the cushions, and 
are practicaly ind ct a 
The ope ye Cast Steel, of 


emrcalees forse sehtoh has areped to.he'tae 


Wherever introduced, these Beds have given a 
pie ear atantear tag om retar terms 


J. F.. PECK, Sait 





‘Instead of Bitter, use Sweet Quinine. 


[qae SEASONS FOR 


PURCHASING 


RATTAN FABRICS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CYRUS WAKEFIELD 


Autumn and Winter. 
FURNITURE, 


Comfortable, Durable, Light, 
and Beautifal. 


NEW AMERICAN, GERMAN, 
FRENCH DESIGNS. 


MATTING. 
For Public Buildings, Halis, Schools, Rail- 
way and Street Cars, Omnibuses, and 
all places where a neat and dura- 
ble Matting is required. 
OUTSIDE DOOR MATS. 
Solid Brush and Open Work, of Rattan and 
Cocoa Fibers. 


AND 


Inside Mats and Rugs, All Wool, Wool Bor- 
dered, “ Adelaide,” all Styles and Prices. 


MATS OF any DESCRIPTION MADE 
O ORDER. 


BASK ETS, 


erk, Bas ‘el ’ er ute er, Ps 
kin, Kuife, Reticul oe mee, Nas 
eling Bas 


STABLE AND SNOW “BROOMS. 


The su aod skill and ee used in manufac. 
tone: er with the natu h and elastic 
qualities of of the material, amcrail at articles made from 
N unequaled, where elegance of design an 
durability are desired. 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: 
36 Canal and 129 Friend Streets, 
BOS 





New York Salgeroomes 5. 3 Barclay Street, 








Ww. J. GRAHAM, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Looking-Classes 


AND 


PICTURE FRAMES, 
82 BOWERY, 


Above CANAL STREET, 


WM, Hi. LEE. 


ESTABLISHED 1826. 


DOWN-TOWN FURNITURE STORES. 


25 Per Cent. Saved on First-class Fure 
niture. 


New York. 





Parlor, 
Dining, 
Chamber, and 
Library Suites 


aT 


WM. H. LEE’S, 


No. 277 Canal St., one door east of 
Broadway, and 199 Fulton S<t., 
near Church St., N. Y. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS. 
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pty BATENT Et Mts elasticity’ doabie'the fosninney 
alr, W 
time, and is proof against 


We can refer to ore than one hundred churches that 
are using the Elastic Spons: 4-9 We invite in- 
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DRC MWLANE'S 
CELEBRATED 


LIVER PILLs, 


FOR THE CURE OF 











Hepatitis or Liver Complaint, 
DYSPEPSIA AND SICK HEADACHE: 


a 6 


Symptoms of a Diseased Liver, 


AIN in the right side, under the edge 
of the ribs, increases on pressure ; 
sometimes the pain is in the left side; the 
patient is rarely able to lie on the left 
side ; sometimes the pain is felt under the 
shoulder-blade, and it frequently extends 
to the top of the shoulder, and is some- 
times mistaken for a rheumatism in the 
arm.  The’stomach is affected with loss 
of appetite and sickness; the bowels in 
general are costive, sometimes alternative 
with lax; the head is troubled with 
pain, accompanied with a dull, heavy 
sensation in the back part. There is ge- 
nerally a considerable loss of memory, 
accompanied with a painful sensation of 
having left undone something which ought 
to have been done. A slight, dry cough 
is sometimes an attendant. The patient 
complains of weariness and debility ; he 
is easily startled, his feet are cold or burn- 
ing, and he complains of a prickly sensa- 
tion of the skin; his spirits are low; and 
although he is satisfied that exercise would 
be beneficial to him, yet he can scarcely 
summon up fortitude enough to try it. 
In fact, he distrusts every remedy. Se- 
veral of the above symptoms attend the 
disease, but cases have occurred where 
few of them existed, yet examination of 
the body, after death, has shown the ti- 
ver to have been extensively deranged. 


AGUE AND FEVER. 


Dr. C. M’Lane’s Liver Pitts, rn’ cases 
or Acug anv Fever, when taken with 
Quinine, are productive of the most happy 
results. No better cathartic can be used, 
preparatory to, or after taking Quinine. 
We would advise all who are afflicted 
with this disease to give them A FAIR 
TRIAL. 


Address all orders to 
FLEMING BROS., PirtspurGH, Pa. 


P. S. Dealers and Physicians ordering from others 
than Fleming Bros., will do well to write their orders 
distinctly, and none but Dr. C. MM’ Lane’s, prepared 
by Fleming Bros., Pittsburgh, Pa. To those wishing to 
give them a trial, we will forward per mail, post-paid, to 
any part of the United States, one box of Pills for 
twelve three-cent ovtegn stamps, or one vial of Vermi- 
fuge for fourteen -cent stamps. All orders from Ca- 

nada must be accompanied by cagney oon cents extra. 

Sold by all respectable Druggists and Country Store- 
keepers generally. 


Dr. C. M’Lane’s Vermifuge 


Should be kept in every nursery. If you would have 


your children grow up to be HEALTHY, STRONG, and 
vicorous Msn and Women, give them a few doses of 


M’LANE’S VERMIFUGE, 
TO EXPEL THE WORMS. 
o~ REWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Bio's Carini roc. 


A specialty for SORE THROAT, the Carbolic Acid of 
which the Troches are in part composed acting as a 
HEALING AGENT, ana curing all forms of ULCERATED and 
INFLAMED surfaces of the larynx and epiglottis. 











A specialty for h the OLEANBING power ofthe 
Carbolic Acid tending to expel all collections and forma- 
tions of mucous matter, phiegm, etc., and restoring a 
healthy action te the sensitive and delicate organs of the 
throat and wiadvipe. 





A specialty against contracting infectious diseases. 
The peculiar properties of Carbolie Acid in preventing 
and have long been known, and 
EDEY'S CARBOLIO TROCHES may be safely relied on 
as preventive in cases of SmaLu Pox, VaRioLon. ove., 
etc. 


infecti 








Aspecialty for common colds, coughs, and all disor 
dersof the throat, chest, and lungs. 


Price 25 cents per box. Sold by druggists every- 
where, 


JOHN F. HENRY, 
Sole Proprietor, No. 8 ColiegePiace, New York. 
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NOTICES. 





(@” All communications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
snguid be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Bex 2787. 

{2 All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor; andall business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C. Bowen, Bex 2787. 

t@™ No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and. address of the 
writer; not rily for p but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

&@™ We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 


¢#” Manuscripts sent to Poe INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
djrected enyelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


: The Independent. 


\ 
b HENRY C0, BOWEN, 


Eprror, PuBLisHEeR, AND PROPRIETOR. 
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FAIR PLUNDER. 


Civio morality, if we may judge from 
the defalcations of city treasurers and the 
thefts of boards of public works, is in this 
country lik2ly to become a forgotten virtue. 
Tb 2y menage these things better in France” 
was the. observation which led Yorick to 
take his Sentimental Journey ; and, if the his- 
tory of New York, Philadelphia, and Brook- 
]yn for the last ten years were to be taken 
as 1 fair sample of the management by 
Avverican municipal corporations of the 
interests of the people, we would be inclined 
to send our covtrollers and treasurers on a 
fiscal journey to France, or Russia, or Persia, 
or Japan, where they “‘ manage these things 
better,” under the healthful stimulus of the 
guillotine, the knout, the bowstring, or the 
harikari. 

We are not one whit surprised at the last 
developments in Brooklyn, They are just 
what might have been expected. New York 
possessed the boldest and most unscrupulous 
set of official plunderers that ever robbed a 
patievt people. But even their patience was 
exhausted, and at last, by a Herculean effort, 
they broke their chains and walked free. 
And they punished the colossal thieves and 
recovered their plunder? Nota word of it. 
Tweed treads with the assurance of a king 
the halls of his Greenwich palace. Hall 
and Sweeny and Connolly and all the rest 
of them have seen the ‘‘ hail shot after them 
in storm o’erblown,” and are peacefully en- 
joying the fruits of their honest toil in the 
public service. This is the way we treat 

- great robbers in this country. We, at worst, 
fail to re-elect them to office. We bid them 
“go in peace, and spend in peaceful retire- 
” ment the gilded evening of their days. 
With such a gentle warning of the fate of 
” evil-doers, is it strange that. just across the 
‘river a ring of villains equal in everything 
but their opportunities should have been en- 
‘ couraged to attempt parallel exploits? The 
, Worst they cout expect was that they might 
At last make avirtue of obeying the Scrip- 
ture injunction ‘‘ Let him that stole steal 














no more”, and live in foreign lands with 
the rank of American princes. We very 
much fear that nothing worse will be the 
fate of these men. It will be some comfort 
for the taxpayers of Brooklyn to know 
that a part of their losses have been re- 
funded; but we trust that they will allow 
New York to set them no precedent, but 
will insist with all the energy of which in- 
dignant and plundered citizens are capable 
that full and thorough examination shall be 
made of all the accounts of the city, and 
adequate punishment inflicted not only on 
the prime defaulter, but on all others who 


us see such dishonest officials and enormous 
robbers punished, and then we may hope for 
some deterrent power on their successors. 
Public opinion has been far too sickly. 
There has not been enough persistent indig- 
nation, that indignation which is never gatis- 
fied till the ends of justice are satisfied. How 
much longer shall this city live under the 
reproach of having so softly removed its 
swollen leeches as not to squeeze out a drop 
of their blood, and then gently putting them 
back in sunny marshes to assimilate at leisure 
their spoil? When we have punished these 
men, we may then be ready to go one step 
further, and may expect, as in London, that 
our most honored merchant princes will be 
willing to administer our municipal affairs. 





PUBLIC AND PRIVATE USES. 


Tue Court of Appeals of this state has 
recently rendered a decision in respect to 
town bonds in aid of railroads, Judge Grov- 
er delivering the opinion of the court. Re- 
ferring to railroads considered as public 
highways, the Court held the following 
language : 
so ‘It bas been uniformly held that the right 
of eminent domain may be exercised so far 
in behalf of railroad corporations as is neces- 
sary for the construction and operation of 
the road, upon the ground that the road and 
its operation were for a public use.’ But it 
is equally clear that the property acquired 
by the corporation belongs to it exclusively, 
and its ownership is as absolute as that of 
any private individual of property belong- 
ingtohim. It is also clear that, so far as 
the road is operated for the benefit of its 
stockholders, the corporation is private. 
We have, then, an artificial being, created 
by the legislature, endowed with public 
franchises, the absolute owner of property 
of which it cannot be ‘deprived by legisla- 
tion, except for public purposes, carrying on 
business tor the private emolument of its 
stoekholders.” 

According to the doctrine here set forth, 
railroads, in the estimate of law, possess two 
characters. In the one aspect they are 
public highways, in whose behalf the right 
of eminent domain may be exercised and 
for whose construction or improvement the 
power of taxation may be invoked. The 
Supreme Court of the United States bas de- 
cided that they are public highways and 
that the companies owning them are com- 
mon e¢afriers. - They. are so by reason of 
their uses. | The transportation of freight 
and passengers js a public function. The 
object or use ig public, apd tbjs is a. ground 
of distinction between a railroad company 
and an ordinary manufacturing company. 
On the other hand and in the other aspect 
this same company is invested with cor- 
porate rights as the owner of property, just 
as real and just as absolute as the rights of 
‘the individual owner of property. These 
rights are possessed and exercised for the 
benefit cf the stockholders; and, hence, 
they are private in their nature and uses. 
They are no more susceptible of invasion by 
legislative action than the property rights of 
individuals. 

Such seems to be the general law of rail- 
roads, as expounded by thecourts. It gives 
to them a double character, so to speak, two 
distinct natures, one of which is public, 
while the other is private. As public high- 
ways and common carriers, they are sub- 
ject to legislative control and regulation so 
far as this control and regulation are based 
upon this character. .Laws not transcend- 
ing its limits are constitutional and valid. 
Yet legislative action must not invade their 
vested rights and franchises as the owners of 
property; any more than if they were in- 
dividual persons. AJl such legislation the 
Supreme Couft of the United States has 
declared to be inconsistent with the funda- 
mental law of the land. 

Here, then, are two sets of - righté—name- 








ly, thosé 6£f the people in respect to public 


shall be proved unworthy of their trusts. Let’ 





highways and common carriers and those 
of railroad corporations as the owners of 
property. ‘I'hey are both real and both to 
a certain extent limit and qualify each other. 
The railway question, which is now attract- 
ing so much attention, brings to view both 
classes of rights. It cannot be settled by 
popular clamor or by political conventions. 
It is an elementary question as to the inter- 
pretation of law, and must ultimately be de- 
cided by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, There can be no doubt that the peo- 
ple have just cause of complaint in respect 
to many abuses and extortions that have 
gradually crept into the railway system of 
this country. Nor can there be any doubt 
whether these evils should be corrected by 
legislative action, followed up, if necessary, 
by judicial remedies, The just rights of the 
people in respect to corporate franchises 
must be maintained. These franchises, so 
far as they are public, are, for this reason, 
even without any special reservation to this 
end, subject to the control of the legislative 
power. It must, however, be borne in 
mind that, as ‘‘ legal estates” vested in pri- 
vate corporators, they possess the character- 
istics of private property, the rights of which 
are protected by the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Somewhere there is and must be a com- 
mon ground on which the public rights of 
the people and the private rights of railway 
corporations can equally stand and be pro- 
tected, without any encroachment of the 
one upon the otker. The problem of the 
hour is to find this ground and embody it in 
law, whether by state or national authority. 
We trust that the question will ere long 
reach the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and lead to a decision that will 
contain the whole doctrine of corporate 
law in application to the specific issue 
before the people. We sball then know 
what are the rights and responsibilities of 
the parties in controversy, how far these 
rights impose limitations upon each other, 
and also what can be done through 
the agency of law forthe removal of evils 
too palpable to be disputed and too griev- 
ous to be patiently borne. Such knowledge, 
proceeding from as high authority as that 
of the Supreme Court, will be of service to 
the public mind, perhaps moderate its ex- 
cesses, teach railway companies what are 
their obligations to the people, lay the basis 
for sound legislation, and, as we should 
hope, dispense with those small politicians 
who are secking to turn this discussion to 
their own personal account. Just now a 
clear and authoritative stream of legal light 
that directly bears upon all the facts and 
elements of the question is the thing most 
wanted. 
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EVERY MAN HIS OWN EDITOR. 


Tue insurance companies and the real 
estate brokers, the patent medicine venders 
and the kuights of the sewing machine bave 
for along time been indylging themselves 
more or less temperately in the pastime of 
journalism. The periodical literature thus 
created furnishes employment to a large 
number of men, makes market for consid- 
erable printing paper and printers’ ink, af- 
fords an innocent amusement to the con- 
ductors of these occasional or semi-occa- 
sional publications, and hurts nobody. 
This being the ‘‘era of journalism,” it 
seems to be supposed that not only every 
“cause,” but every enterprise of magni- 
tude must have its organ. We know of a 
man of culture and reputation who lately 
left a professorship in a large college to edit 
a railroad. The publications of this rail- 
road company had become so extensive 
that a trained literary man was required to 
conduct them. Not only these great enter- 
prises, but many smaller ones are making 
such use as they may of that great engine, 
THE PRESS, about which so much is said in 
these latter days. If things go on at the 
present rate, it will not be long before a 
newspaper and an editor to conduct it will 
be part of the indfSpensable furnishing of 
every clothing store and every corner gro- 
cery. 

The clergy have quite cast off their tradi- 
tional caution by the promptness with 
which they bave seized this weapon. The 
number of pastors who now own or control 
newspapers is hot inconsiderable. Almost 





every week we hear of the issue of a new 


euemeneenmmanmmme a 
journal under the editorial care of some em. 
inent divine. The minister who is not an 
editcr will soon be quite as unfashionable ag 
thelady who wears her own hair. Not to 
speak of the journals of longer standing, we 
have among recent ventures in this city 
The Working Church, of which Mr. Tyng 
and Mr. Hepworth are the editors; the 
Church Union, whose editorial “we” in. 
clules a select company of evangelical pas. 
tors ; the Christian at Work, at whose mast. 
head floats the dashing pennant of the Rey. 
Dr. Talmage; the Christian Age, under the 
management of Dr. Deems; and the Chris. 
tian in the World, which isto be the per. 
sonal organ of the Rev. Justin D. Fulton, 
D.D. 

We have frequently suggested that the 
pastor of a large parish might well publish 
monthly or bi-monthly a little newspaper 
for the use of his own congregation. The 
notices of the church can be given in this 
way, its benevolent work can be reported, 
and many things can be said by the pastor 
which need to be said and for which the 
pulpit is not the place. But the question 
whether the pastor of a large church, who 
intends to discharge the duties of his pas 
torate, can undertake to conduct a journal 
for the general public which shall record 
and discuss with fulluess and intelligence 
current facts of religion and politics is 4 
question upon which much might be said, 
It takes work and a great deal of it to 
edit a respectable weekly newspaper; and it 
may be doubted whether a busy pastor, who 
has the organization and the working of his 
parish to look after, can afford the time or 
the strength for such an enterprise. If it 
be designed that bis connection with the 
newspaper shall be only nominal—that he is 
to do little or no work on the paper, but 
that his distinguished name be put at the 
head of its columns, as a bait to catch sub- 
scribers with—that may, of course, be done 
with no great tax upon any otber than his 
moral faculties. 

For many reasons, however, we are more 
than willing to have this experiment of 
journalism widely tried by the clergy. We 
should be heartily glad if a good many 
ministers whom we know could for a little 
while have each a newspaper of his own, 
and be obliged to live on the income de- 
rived from it. Some things would in that 
way be clearly learned by some of them 
that they now but dimly comprehend. Like 
the traditional deacon who was always crit- 
icising his minister’s preaching, until he 
tried it himself, these clerical friends of 
ours, from whom we have received an un- 
told amount of excellent advice, might dis 
cover, if they were editors for a few months, 
that it is easier to find fault with a news- 
paper than to make a newspaper with 
which no fault can be found. 

There is another reason why we are glad 
to welcome some of these clergymen into 
the ranks of the editorial fraternity. Here- 
tofore a few of them, whose names we need 
not mention, have had reason to complain 
because the press did not take sufficient 
notice of them. With newspapers of their 
own this ‘‘ felt want” can be easily supplied. 
Dr. Fulton’s paper is likely, we are glad to 
see, todo him full justice. Whatever may 
have been lacking to his renown hitherto 
will now be made up. The special an- 
nouncement of the publisher informs us 
that his “ weekly columns will in future be 
enriched by the. vigorous, earnest, and pic- 
turesque discourses of Dr, Fulton.” There 
is an extract from a letter dated at Nor- 
walk, Ohio, in which very complimentary 
mention is made of “a ringing characteristic 
sermon” preached in that place by Dr. Fulton. 
There is also an affecting account, taken from 
the Boston Herald, of ‘‘ the welcome which 
awaited him [Dr. Fulton] on the eve of his 
arrival at Boston.” And there is this further 
statement about him from a correspondent 
who signs himself ‘‘Aliquis”: 

“When he shall return io the city, rein- 


vigorated and refreshed with the inspira- 
tions and magnificence of Nature, and shall 








enter upon his pastoral work at Hanson 


Place: Buptist church with the zeal and 


| earnestness which have characterized his 


remarkable ministry at the Tremont Tem- 

le, Boston, a new era of signal promise will 
i inaugurated, not only in the denomins- 
Pd but in the cause of catholic Ohristian- 


We might be inclined to doubt whether 
the greatness of Dr. Fulton’s advent in 
Brooklyn be not slightly overestimated in 
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a 
this paragraph. But, appearing as it does 
upon a page which bears his own name as ed- 
jtor in large letters, we cannot gainsay its in- 
spiration. If these extracts leave any per- 
son in doubt as to the opinion of the editor 
of The Uhristien in the World about Dr. 
Fulton, they may be convinced by the fol- 
Jowing editorial comment in that paper 
upon 3 sermon lately preached by the Doc- 
tor in this city: 

“This masterly discourse was delivered 
with great energy, and listened to with rapt 
attention by the crowded audience. For 
skillful grouping of facts and scenic color- 
ing, as well as analysis of character and 
picturesque detail, it was regarded as one of 
the Doctor’s most brilliant pulpit efforts. El- 
cquent at all times, he seemed on this occa- 
gion to be fired by the inspiration of his 
theme.” 

All of which serves to show, as we have 
suggested, that a personal organ may be of 
great service to a minister who wishes to 
magnify himself as well as his office. 
TT 


THE PLAGUES OF CIVILIZATION. 





Ir has long been observed that with the 
advance of civilization (or what we have 
agreed to call by that name) certain definite 
social evils also advance and seem to in- 
crease faster than the conveniences and de- 
cencies of life are improved. Insanity, prosti- 
tution, certain classes of crime, and that gen- 
eral nursery and seed-field of all crimes and 
miseries, pauperism, are among these <ocial 
evils. We find in the last report of the 
Scotch Board of Lunacy Commissioners 
(dated last February, but covering the year 
1871 and a part of 1872) some statistics and 
remarks in regard toinsanity and pauperism 
which may serve as the text for further com- 
ment. It seems that since 1858, when these 
commissioners began their official labors, 
and up to 1872 there was an increase in the 
insane of Scotland coming under their no- 
tice at any one date from 5,794 to 7,718— 
more than 83 per cent., or very nearly 
one-third. In the same interval of fourteen 
years the population of Scotland increased 
from about 3,000,000 to about 3,400,000— 
say 13 per cent. This would seem to indicate 
that the insane at any given date are in- 
creasing more than twice as fast as the 
whole population of Scotland. For various 
reasons which might be named, the apparent 
is much greater than the real increase; yet 
there can be no doubt that insanity, in pro- 
portion to the population, is much more com- 
mon in Scotland now than it was in 1858. It 
also appears that insanity among the poor, 
as shown by the number of registered pauper 
lunatics, has increased greatly since 1853, 
while pauperism in general has perceptibly 
diminished. It is on this point that the 
commissioners remark, with much good 
sense, as follows: 

“The number of pauper lunatics will 
always largely exceed the number of the 
private (self-supported) insane; for pauper 
lunacy is in a very large propor- 
tion of cases the expression of inca- 

ity for independent productive labor. 

e tendency of those whose brains are ab- 
normally constituted, if without hereditary 
fortune or friends willing to assist them, i+ 
tosink step by step through the various 
grades of society, until they reach the final 
sedimentary denosit of pauper lunacy. The 
conditions which promote this descent are 
simply those that destroy health—namely, 
abuse of the passions, intemperance, un- 
healthy habitations and occupations, im- 
proper diet, over-work, and deficient exer- 
cise and recreation. The increase of insan- 
ity is not aresult of modern civilization, 
save in so far as modern habits have led to 
a departure from the conditions of healthy 
existence, by overcrowding in cities, by ex- 
hausting labor, by breathing vitiated air, 
by over-indulgence in stimulants, by inap- 
propriate food, and by neglect in the train- 
ing of children. The more these details are 
considered the more hopeless will appear 
the task of remedying the evils which they 
shadow forth, until measures be adopted 
for raising the character of the masses and 
training them to higher aspirations. And 
success in this object would involve not 
merely an extension of school teaching to 
every member of the community, but a 
tadical change in our ideas of the nature of 
education. e fear it is not yet seen that 
mere scholastic teaching, which does not 
include moral training and a knowledge of 
the laws which regulate the bodily and 
mental health, is in reality no safeguard 
against either crime or insanity.” 

In other words, it is not civilization, but 
the accidents or, at most, the incidents of 
Civilization, which increase insanity ; and it 
is possible and every way desirable to coun- 
teract these incidental influences How 





much is to be done in this way in Scotland 
may be inferred from the statement made in 
the recent census report for that country, 
that very nearly o third of the population 
live in houses of a single room. More than 
two-thirds, or two and a quarter millions, live | 
in houses of one or two rooms, and less than |; 
an eighth part of the Scotch people live in 
houses of more than four rooms; the other 
seven-eighths constituting the artisan, labor- 
ing, and pauper classes, and paying little or 
nething directly toward the national taxa- 
tion. And yet we are accustomed to regard 
the Scotch as among the most thrifty and | 
prosperous of ali European peoples—as no } 
doubt they are, though among them one 
person in every forty is a pauper and prob- 
ably one in every four hundred is a lunatic. 

We have not reached or come near this 
sad condition of things yet in America; 
but we are on the way toward it, particu- 
larly in the matter of insanity. It cannot 
be too often impressed upon tbe minds and 
bearts of our well-to-do countrymen that 
the increase of poverty and ignorance here, 
especially in our great cities, means also a 
startling increase in crime, insanity, dis- 
ease, social vice, and every form in which 
the plagues of civilization manifest them- 
selves. These plagues cannot be eradicated, 
perhaps; but they can be stayed, and no 
man or woman has done all that duty re- 
quires, who has not done something to stay 


them. The rich have a greater responsi- 
bility in this direction than they commonly } 
feel; and those who are not rich but are } 


striving to be so are also largely responsi- 
ble. It may arouse the slumbering con- 


ments of Ged’s wrath or mysterious re- 
sults of bis dealings with the individual 
sinner; but are the direct product of social 
forces and unchecked tendencies of the 


community, for which socicty, no less than | 


the individual, is accountable. 





SWEETS TO THE SWEET. 





WE have a handful of sugar-plums for a 


few of our kind friends, which we beg them | 


to accept, with our compliments. 

The Christian Intelligencer, to begin with, 
asks for information. Two ministers were 
lately installed by Congregational bodies 
who were described by us as believing “ that 
the mercy of God is not entirely confined in 
its exercise to sinners in this world,” The 
Intelligencer 
We replied that they were not Restoration- 
ists. Now The Intelligencer wants to know 
‘““how a person can hold the doctrine of 
salvation after death and not be a Restor- 
ationist.” Kindly supplying the lack of a 
dictionary in the office of our neighbor, we 
may say that a Restorationist, according to 
Webster, is ‘‘ a Universalist who believes in 
a temporary future punishment, but in a 
final restoration of all to the favor and pres- 
ence of God.” Worcester says that a Res- 
torationist is ‘‘ one who bolds the doctrine of 
the final restoration of al] men to happiness.” 
Both of the ministers referred to explained 
that they did not hold this doctrine. One 
may believe in probation after death and 
not be a Restorationist. One may hope 
that some men may repent after death, with- 
out holding that ail men will repent after 
death. 

We have not, however, as our contem- 
porary knows, endorsed the belief in a 
second probation. We have simply said and 
proved that men whose theology is every 
way more unsound and dangerous than that 
of these two gentlemen are every week put 
into the winistry of the evangelical denomi- 
nations, and that it is ridiculous to make a 
fuss about the lesser aberrations of faith 
while the towering heresy which denies free- 
dom to man and ascribes unrighteousness to 
God is still tolerated by the churches. The 
Intelligencer wishes that Tk INDEPENDENT 
were as sound as the Oberlin theologians. 
That is a good wish, which we can heartily 
reciprocate. If The Intelligencer were as 
near to Oberlin in its theology as Tue In- 
DEPENDENT is, it would be a thousand 
leagues nearer that spot than it is now or 
ever will be. 

The Presbyterian Banner also comes to the 
front with the assertion that Tae INDE- 
PENDENT “has been for the last month or 
two mostly expending its energics in attack- 





: ‘be logically separated. 
science of some to know tbat the maniac | 
and the imbecile are not merely monu- 


called them Restorationists. | 





ing Calvinism” ; that we have expressed our 


preference for Universalism over Calvinism; 
that we attribute “a great part of the im- 
morality and infidelity of the present gener- 
ation to Calvinism,” etc. This is simply 
untrue. Wechallenge the Banner to quote 
a single editorial sentence from this paper 
in which anything of this sort is said about 


| Calvinism. Our words have been carefully 


chosen. “Augustinianism” is the term 
which we have used; and the peculiar 
phase of Augustinianism which we have 
criticised is that which makes a man re- 
sponsible for the acts of his ancestors. Jt is 
to this dogma that our remarks have been 
confined. This is what we have pronounced 
immoral. 

Calvinism, like orthodoxy, is a word whose 
meaning has not been fixed. If it is used 
to mean the whole of Calvin’s teachings, 
then the editor of the Banner is not, we 
presume, a Calvinist. Calvin taught that 
infants dying unbaptized were damned. 
Does the Banner teach this? Has it not 
more than once indignantly denounced this 
dogma of Calvinism? Suppose, then, that, 
on the strength of such a denunciation, we 
should make the sweeping charge that the 
Banner was waging war upon Calvinism? 
It is true that Calvin adopted, with some 
modifications, Augustine’s dogma of origin- 
alsin; and to the extent that he does make 
‘this a part of his system we abhor his sys- 
tem. But we have just as good a right to 
reject the dogma of inherited guilt as the 
Banner has to reject infant damnation. The 
one dogma inheres in his system just as log- 
ically as theother. Indeed, the two cannot 
When the Banner 
gives up infant damnation it must, to be 
consistent, give up inherited guilt. Infant 
damnation is the tree of which inherited 
guilt is the root. The Banner has chopped 
down the tree, but clings with desperation 
tothe stump. We have pulled it up by the 
roots. That is the difference. 

We profess to believe in Calvinism, only 
ours is a modified sort. The great doctrine 
of God’s sovereignty we heartily accept; but 


| We insist that it is a sovereignty not of ego- 


tistic self-will, but of justice and love. We 
do not believe in that kind of Calvinism 
which thinks to “ exalt God” by representing 
him as unjust or tyrannical. Our Calvinism 
on the point under dispute does not differ 
from that of which Albert Burnes was the 
steadfast champion, and we hold no strong- 
er opinions concerning the unscripturalness 
and the hideousness of the old Augustinian- 
ism than those which he freely expressed. 
In The Presbyterian we find a significant 
communication. The Interior contented it- 
self with loftily ignoring the New School 
element in the Reunited Presbvterian 
Church. The editor, it would appear, had 
not so much as heard whether there ever 
were any New School doctrine. But the 
writer in The Presbyterian goes further. He 
proposes to prosecute the New School men 
for heresy if they do not forswear their 
long-cherished opinions. Menticning by 
name a clergyman of the Presbyterian 
Church who is supposed to be responsible 
for a recent expression of New School 
views, this mighty hunter of heresy calls 
upon the presbytery of the offender to take 
hold of him. Very good; the sooner the 
better. If there is to be no liberty in 
the Presbyterian Church for New School 
men, itis high time that fact were distinct- 
ly understood. We do not, however, sup- 
pose that this zealous defender of the Au- 
gustinian faith represents any considerable 
number even of the Old School Presbyteri- 


ans. He has probably run before he was 
sent. And we advise him to run back 
again. 





Eslitovial Notes, 


IF we wished jo point a moral on one of the 
most important duties of electors, we would 
take as a text the approaching gubernatorial 
election in Massachusetts, which is being de 
cided now, not at the polls, but at the primary 
meetings. What we think of General Butler it 
is scarcely necessary to repeat, as our opinion 
is shared by near. ¢ all the moral and intelligent 
citizens, so that ii bas come to be made an argu- 
ment in his favor v ‘th the mob that the ‘“‘emi- 
nently respectable’ people are all opposed to 
him. It is evident that by a free use of the 
General’s ample wea'th and the shrewdest pipe- 
laying and wirepulling of the professional pol- 
iticiaas the effort is making to capture the 
Massachuectie Republizan Convention at the 








caucuses. What we have said a score of times 
we repeat to all good citizens of Massachusetts. 
Look out for your caucuses. The caucus elects 
quite as much as the polls, It would be a burn- 
ing disgrace to the old Puritan State, which 
has gained its reputation for its moral idcas, if 
it should sell itself to the chief expositor of 
political immorality in the country. 





Tue ascertained defalcation of M. T. Rod- 
man, the deputy treasurer of the City of Brook- 
lyn, charged with having embezzled-a large 
amount of city funds, made a lively sensation 
in Brooklyn last week. This Rodman, who waz 
also an officer of the Brooklyn Trust Company, 
figured as particeps criminis in its failure, two or 
three weeks since. The facts are not all yet 
developed ; yet sufficient is known to prove 
that he has foralong time been engaged in 
fraudulent transactions in the use of trust 
funds, and to create, at least, the suspicion 
that other parties are involved with him. 
Criminal proceedings have been instituted 
against him. The officers of law will be gross” 
ly delinquent if they do not ferret this whole 
matter to its bottom, and do their utmost ta 
bring all the guilty parties to prompt justice, 
no matter how respectable they may hitberta 
have been. The character and credit of Brook. 
lyn demand this. A public example should be 
given that will be a warning for the future, 
There must, moreover, be something excecd. 
ingly loose in the manarement of accounts 
when such frauds can be perpetrated and con- 
tinued for a long period, and yet be undiscov- 
ered. It is about time that the ‘confidence 
game’? of assuming that all is right without 
knowing it to beso came to an end. The fre-~ 
quency with which the people have been swin. 
died by their public officers and by those hol¢~ 
ing fiduciary trusts is justly a matter of serious 
alarm, The effect is so to shock and disturb 
public confidence that men hardly know what 
to trust or what to discredit. 

TuE resolution of the recent National Tem: 
perance Convention in regard to making the 
temperance question a political issue reads aa 
follows : 

“Resolved, That the time has arrived fully to 
introduce the temperance issue in state and 
national politics ; that we recommend all friends 
of temperance to make it henceforth the para- 
mount issue, to co-operate with existing party 
organizations when such will adopt the and 
lative policy of prohibition and nominate can- 
didates pledged to its support ; otherwise to 
organize and maintain a separate, iudependent 
party action in every state and in each con- 


essional and electoral district of the United 
tates,” 


There can be no doubt as to the wisdom of co- 
operation on the part of temperance men with 
whatever existing political organization will 
render the greatest service to their cause. 
There can be as little doubt that, as between 
the two great parties into which the country is 
divided, this principle would secure the support 
of the friends of temperance to the Republican 
party. The large majority of them are Repub- 
licans, and by acting with the party they have 
hitherto through its agency gained no small 
amount of legislation favorable to temperance. 
Whether the time has come for them to change 
this line of policy, and establish a third party, 
based exclusively on the temperance issue, is 
by no means so clear, We are of the opinion 
that, as a general fact, applicable to the whole 
country, the time has not come for such a 
movement, and that the cause of temperance 
would be quite as likely to lose as to gain by 
it. It certainly conld not carry the whole 
temperance force with it; and, if we mistake 
not, it wouldin numerous instances, if not gen- 
erally, result in placing the power of legisla- 
tion in the hands of Democrats, whose ante- 
cedents show that this would bea serious loss 
to the interests of temperance. The practical 
result is the important point to be considered, 
since there is no probability that either of the 
great political parties of the country would so. 
identify itself with the temperance cause as to 
make it ‘the paramount issue.” There is. 
often common-sense wisdom, especially in ref- 
erence to the question of political action, in 
getting all the good one can out of a party or- 
ganization, even if he cannot get all he desires. 
This rule has great force when the alternative 
is to get nothing. An independent temperance 
ticket in this state this fall would increase 
greatly.the chances of a Democratic victory. 
He who thinks that such a victory would be 
favorable to the cause of temperance is, in our 
judgment, gravely mistaken. The temperance 
convention that is meet in this state in the 
early part of October will be wise im post- 
poning this kind of political action. 





Tue Herald affords, in its management of its 
last pet sensation, an illustration how persist- 
ence can make nonsense be at last taken by 
many for sense. Let a fool stare ata steeple 
long enough, and he will gathers crowd that 
will crane their necks for an hour afterward. 
Now “Cesarism’’ is the most improbable 
eventuality which this country is liable to. We 





may have another rebellion of the South; thu 
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Great West may secede; 
abolish the railroads, or the railroads may 
abolish the farmers; but there is no danger that 
Grant will proclaim a dictatorship and not 
much that he will seek a re-election. And yet 
that paper has picked up an expression of 
Mosby's that Grant ought to have a third term, 
and hes proclaimed from that text the danger 
of Cesarism so constantly that it has set the 
press of the country to discussing the 
matter as if it was an eventuality to be 
seriously considered. The most ludicrous 
thing of all is the accounts of astonishing 
interviews with politicians of all stripes. 
One of these in a late number of the Herald 
pretends to believe that the great presidential 
conspirator already has in his service two and 
a half million servile courtiers ready to do his 
bidding. How this portentous number is 
made up is a little curious. Each of 60,009 
office-holders has five dependents. Each office 
has also at least five aspirants for it. This 
makes 660,000 persons. Allow for each of these 
three more who are controlled by him, and we 
have the awful total of slaves on which Grant 
can thoroughly rely. These are the men who 
will elect him to a third term, and then will be 
ready to inaugurate the reign of King Ulysses. 
Not all lunatics wear the straight jacket. 


THE so-called State Committee of the Lib- 
eral Republicans in this state resolved some 
time since to refer the whole matter of calling 
a convention and framing a platform, inclu- 
ding the one adopted last year at Cincinnati, 
with such additions as might be thougat proper, 
to the executive committee, of which the 
famous John Cochrane is tbe chairman. The 
latter committee, having in the exercise of 
their delegated powers invited the Democracy 
of New York to make common cause with the 
Liberal Republicans in opposing the pres- 
ent Administration, the New York World 
reads them a very sharp lecture, It re- 
bukes them for their “impudence’’; twits 
them with the fact that there is not a single 
newspaper in the state devoted to their cause; 
informs them that ‘‘ Liberal Republicans never 
existed in this state as an organization, except 
on paper or in very fertile imaginations” ; 
assures them that Democracy last fall took a 
full dose of coalition ; points them to the course 
pursued by the Cemocrats in returning to the 
old landmarks ; and winds up by inviting them, 
if they want to oppose the present Administra- 
tion, to walk in at “the front door”’ of the 
Democratic party and become Democrats at 
once, without any attempt at a bargain for 
offices. This is a very summary way of 
settling accounts with Liberal Republican- 
ism; yet all the signs indicate that the 
World is not very wide of the mark as to 
the present temper and purpose of the Democ- 
racy. The bargain of last year did not pay 
and Democrats seem in no mood to repeat it. 
The Liberal Republican party, if it ever had an 
existence, must make up its mind to go the 
way of all the earth. It is already so near dead 
that even the dying Democracy will not ven- 
ture either to help it or be helped by it. John 
Coehrane is about all that is left of it. 


WE heave received a printed copy of the letter 
addressed to Susan B. Anthony by Gerrit Smith, 
expressing his earnest sympathy with her and 
containing the money for the payment of the 
fine imposed by Judge Hunt for her violation of 
law, Gerrit Smith is a noble pattern of aman 
and quite apt to co generous things. We 
heartily agree with him in the opinion that, as 
a matter of natural right, women ought equally 
with men to enjoy the privilege of voting for 
those who are to enact and execute law. Yet 
we must record our earnest protest against his 
doctrine as to the duty of judges when sitting 
on the bench as the judicial administrators of 
law. He says in this letter, referring to Judge 
Hunt: 

“What I complain of is that he did not 
bold as void, instead of arguing them to be 
valid, any words in the instrument [the Consti- 
tution] which seemed to him to favor the dis- 
franchisement of women and consequent rob- 
bery and destruction of her rights. WhatI 
complain of is that, instead of his conscientious 
regard for his oath, he was not prepared to ig- 
nore and scout all human law so far as it is an- 
tagonistic to natural law and natural rights.” 
The doctrine here proposed, were it to become 
a judicial practice, would bring confusion con- 
founded into the operations of civil society and 
be far more likely to injure than to preserve 
‘natural rights.” It would be judge-made law 
with a vengeance to it, since each judge would 
be at liberty to disregard all statutes and con- 
stitutions upon his own individoal convictions as 
to the requirements of “‘naturallaw.” Noth. 
ing short of inspiration from God, making the 
judge absolutely infallible, would upon this 
theory fit him for the discharge of the judicial 
function. The safer way is for the judge to 
read the law as it is, when enacted by the 
proper authority, and give effeet to it accord- 
ing to the best of his ability. This is what he 
is sworn to do; and if he cannot conscientious- 
ly do it then he hes no right to hold the office, 
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the law itself, and, hence, wrongs done under it, 
it is the business of the people, acting through 
their law-making representatives, and not that 
of the judge on the bench, to correct these 
wrongs. Mr. Smith’s view would establish a 
judicial autocracy, full of perils to society. 


SENATOR Morton, in his recent speech at 
Athens, Ohio, undertook to whitewash the 
Kellogg usurpation in Louisiana, expressing 
his belief that ‘‘the Kellogg government re, 
ceives the support and the sympathy of a large 
majority of the people of Louisiana.”” Whether 
right or wrong in this opinion, the Senator 
knows that but for the unlawful interference 
of Judge Durell there would have been nosuch 
government to sympathize with. Of this in- 
terference he himself, as a member of the 
Senate Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
said that it ‘is without any foundation in law 
or logic”? and that it ‘‘can only be character- 
ized as a gross usurpation.’’ It is to be re- 
gretted that Senator Morton should so speedily 
forget his own words. He cannot be ignorant 
of the fact, proved by sworn evidence and re- 
ported to the Senate by the committee of which 
he was a member, that the Kellogg government 
was declared to be elected by a canvassing 
board that had no election returns to canvass 
and no authority to make a canvass. This one 
fact settles the question, in both “law and 
logic,” that Kellogg rules Louisiana to-day as 
governor by no right except that which is 
created by fraud, usurpation, and force. The 
pe’, le have wisely submitted, in view of the 
pos:tion taken by the President; yet the 
nex! Congress will be exceedingly remiss in its 
duty if it allows this vsurpation to become a 
prece-:ient. 


Tue answer which the Republicans of Wis- 
consin, at their recent state convention, gave 
to the speech of Senator Carpenter on the 
back-pay law we have in the following resolu- 
tion adopted by the convention : 

** Resolved, That we disapprove and condemn 
the recent measure by which Congress allowed 
additional compensation to itself for past serv- 
ices, and demand that the provisions of the act 
by which congressional ries were increased 
shall be promptly and unconditionally re- 
pealed.”’ 

It seems that the speech of the Senator has 
failed to convince his constituents that the 
salary grab was just the fair thing for Congress 
to do. We quite agree with them on this point, 
and dissent from their view only in respect to 
the propriety of increasing congressional sala- 
ries. Had the increase been simply prospective, 
the public would not have had any just ground 
of complaint. 


WE think our readers will agree with us in 
saying that the series of summer stories which 
was brought to a close in our last number has 
been, all things considered, as good a collection 
as has appeared in America for several years. 
It is no easy matter to get a good short story, 
even from a practiced hand ; and, therefore, in 
the eighteen we have printed there has been 
some unevenness of merit. But our series has 
included tales by Mr. Trowbridge, Miss Phelps, 
Miss Alcott, Miss Hule, Joaquin Miller, Mrs. 
Spofford, Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke, Mrs. Moul- 
ton, and the Warners; and it has also given 
our readers the unexpected and half 
sad pleasure of seeing the last two 
of Fred Loring’s stories, the manuscripts of 
which were found upon his body at his death, 
and which, even in their crude and unfinished 
state, show much of the genius of the dead boy. 
Tue INDEPENDENT has never had the reputa- 
tion of presenting an undue amount of light 
reading, and its editors never forget that it is, 
first of all, a religious newspaper; but our many 
pages enable us to give a certain space, in the 
outdoor season, to a somewhat different class 
of literature. Our series has contained some 
stories which deserve the highest praise; many 
which fairly represent the average level of cur- 
rent story-telling ; and few which can justly be 
called failures; and we trust that some of our 
readers will be sorry to have the series closed. 


We published a few weeks ago a condensed 
report of the annual conference held in this 
city last June by the American Branch of the 
Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament. The 
report has been widely copied, and it has 
awakened considerable discussion in religious 
circles. The Memphis Appeal printed it with 
comments, and Bishop Quintard, of Tennessee, 
who participated in the conference, has been 
sharply called to account by some of his flock 
for his action in the ‘‘premises.”” The Church 
Journal of this city has finally taken up 
the subject, and asks, with considerable em- 
pbasis, what it means. “If,” says the Jour- 
nal, ‘‘a secret and confidential fraternity ex- 
ists among us, it fs time we all knew it. 
In this age and in this country it is hard to do 
a thing in a corner.” The Journal trusts 
that “this whole account is a misrepresenta- 
tion.” ©nthis point we can set the mind of 
our contemporary at rest, It is nota misrep- 
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the farmers may ] If there are rights withheld from any class by 


resentation. It is a careful and accurate ab- 
stract of a report in the London Church Times, 
which occupied more than a page. The report 
in the Zimes was made by a skillful hand, and 
its publication in that paper was authorized by 
the head of the Confraternity in this country. 


“An Inquirer’? wants to know whether a 
map who had never committed sin, but had 
lived a perfectly moral life, would go to Heaven 
when hedied. Undoubtedly. ‘* For Moses de- 
scribeth the righteousness which is of the law, 
That the man which doeth those things shall 
live by them.” And Christ told the ruler who 
gave him the perfect summary of the deca- 
logue : ‘‘This do and thou shalt live.” It would 
be a strange thing if the doors of Heaven should 
be shut upon one who by perfect obedience to 
the divine law had earned the right to enter 
there. But, says ‘“‘Inquirer’: ‘‘ What then be 
comes of Christ’s language to Nicodemus: 
‘Except a man be born again be cannot see the 
Kingdom of God’?’’ The answer is that as a 
matter of fact no man lives without sin, and, 
therefore, all men need to be regenerated by 
God’s spirit. Jf a man should live forty years 
without eating, he would certainly prove his 
right to dispense with food; but it is, neverthe- 
less, perfectly true and fair to say, Except a man 
eat he shall surely die. 


A YouNG gentleman to whose good character 
and devotion we were able to bear witness was 
recently refused licensure by a ministerial asso- 
ciation. We advised him to seek licensure 
elsewhere ; and, if he failed to find it, to take 
his commission at first hands, as Paul did, 
and preach the Word without any laying on of 
hands. A correspondent suggests that it might 
be difficult for him to convince other folks that 
he had any such commission. Paul’s call was 
miraculously given and attested by the wit- 
nesses Of the miracle. Without some such at- 
testation, how could the rejected candidate 
prove his right to preach? ‘‘If,’’ he continues, 
‘the association referred to is competent to 
grant commissions, is not its refusal to give 
them final, or is some other association com- 
petent to annul its decisions? If so, whence 
the authority? If a commission be denied by 
competent authority, is one likely to be given 
by the higher power from which its author- 
ity is derived?’ To this batch of ques- 
tions we have the single answer to make that 
we do not believe in the infallibility of the 
Pope nor of any Congregational association. 
If one association makes a blunder, another has 
a perfect right to correct it; and, if they all per- 
sist in blundering together, every man of com- 
mon sense is competent to disobey them. The 
authority of a council, good Cotton Mather 
used to say, is in the reason of its decisions. 
If the decisions are unreasenable, they bind no- 
body; and the right of private judgment is 
simply the right of determining whether they 
are reasonable or not. 


A veRY slight reference to history will indi- 
cate to our correspondent that his High Church 
views of an apostolical succession have not gen- 
erally prevailed in the denomination to which 
he seems to belong. John Robinson was re- 
fused ordination by the Church of England, 
suppose. Was that tribunal competent; and, 
if so, was its decision final? Or was Robinson’s 
subsequent ordination at the hands of the Ley- 
den Plymouth church valid? And even sup- 
posing that no form of ordination had ever been 
observed in his case, would he not have been 
abundantly justified in preaching the Gospel to 
those who wished to hearit? The time was 
when a theological student who came from 
Oberlin College would be incontinently turned 
out of doors by many Eastern associations, 
without even so much as the formality of an 
examination. These students did not, how- 
ever,commonly sit down and suck their thumbs. 
They generally found an ecclesiastical body 
somewhere that had the hardihood to commis- 
sion them, and they proved their right to 
preach by preaching. Prof. Albert Hopkins, of 
Williams College, preached the Gospel with 
power all his life. Toward the close of his days 
he was ordained; but neither he nor any of 
those who heard him ever supposed that his 
“ credentials” were one whit better after than 
before ordivation. In short, we believe that 
character and ability and consecration are the 
highest credentials of a minister; and that 
any man who has a message, and wants to de- 
liver it, and can find people who want to hear 
it, has a perfect right to preach the Gospel. 
The formalities of licensure and ordination are 
proper and commonly useful; but they confer 
upon atrue minister of the Gospel no pcwers 
that he did not before possess, and the denial 
of them should be no barrier in the way of any 
man to whom a message bas been given. 


THE Tablet says that every Catholic will deny, 
“and possibly Tae INDEPENDENT will concur 
in the denial,” that the command of Jesus 
Christ, “Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost,’ was addressed 
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to ‘“‘every man.”” No. Tue INDEPENDEX? 
will not concur in that denial. We believe 

that this command is addressed to all men, The 

word of invitation is to be given by all who can 
speak it, ‘“‘Let him that heareth say 
‘Come.’” All who themselves go have the 
right tosay Come. And as to the ordinances, 

we know from the New Testament that baptism 
was freely administered by those who weie 
never ordained. If we mistake not, it is even 
in these days administered by laymen in the 
Catholic Church under certain circumstances, 

What our contemporary expects us to deny ig 
precisely what we aflirm—that the commission 
to preach the Gospel is given to all who have 
heard the Gospel. The Zablet wants to know 
whether it ever occurs to THE INDEPENDEN? 
“to inquire for what purpose Jesus Christ came 
to earth.” If itever does occur to us to ask 
the question, we shall know where to look for 
an answer. These are Jesus Christ’s own 
words: ‘To this end was I borr., and for this 
cause came I into the world, that I should bear 
witness to the truth. Every one that is of the 
truth heareth My voice.”’? There is nothing here 
of priestly intervention between man and God, 
Of one thing we are very sure: Jesus Christ did 
not come to earth to establish such a state of 
seciety as ‘has prevailed in the city of Rome 
under the rule of the Popes. 


A PRESBYTERIAN correspondent, who does 
not find the perfume of Prof. Warren's “gar. 
den of spices’’ particularly agreeable, writes to 
tell us, what we all know, that, whatever the 
Reformers may have taught, Calvinistic theolo- 
gians of this country teach ‘‘that infants dying 
in infancy are saved through Jesus Christ.” 
He is not, however, satisfied to have it under- 
stood that Calvinistic theologians were alone in 
holding the doctrine of infant damnation; and 
he, therefore, commends to Prof. Warren a sweet 
from his own garden. ‘The following passage is 
found, as he says, in John Wesley’s treatise on 
infant baptism, formerly published by the 
Methodist Book Concern in a bound volume of 
“Doctrinal Tracts”: 

“If infants are goes of original sin, then 

they are proper subjects of baptism; seeing in 
the ordinary way they cannot be saved unless 
this be washed away by baptism. It has al- 
ready been proved that this original stain 
cleaves to every child of man, and that 
hereby they are children of wrath and liable to 
eternal damnation.” 
Our correspondent also quotes Mr. Wesley as 
saying: ‘‘ Outward baptism is generally, in an 
ordinary way, necessary to salvation, and that 
infants may be saved, as well as adults. Nor 
ought we to neglect any means of saving them.” 
We have, no doubt, for cur own part, that the 
Arminians, as well as the Calvinists, held and 
taught in the early times doctrines which will 
hardly bear the light of this Gospel day; und 
we have no desire to hold their successors in 
this generation responsible for what was said 
some centuries ago. But when the professor 
of systematic tbheologyin one of the leading 
seminaries says, in his inaugural address, that 
“it is possible that [the Reformed Confessions] 
so thoroughly discuss the subjects with which 
they deal as to leave no room for a new line of 
thought which does not coutradict the positions 
taken by the Reformed thcolegians,’’ and 
asks, with a triumphant air, whether there is 
‘any antecedeut probability that we, who have 
no more facts and no better brains than the Ke- 
formers had, are likely to reach more trust- 
worthy conclusions,” arguing sturdily all the 
while that since the Reformation theological 
pregress is impossible, we think it fair to 
show what the Reformers taught, and to in- 
quire in a spirit of love whether the men who 
held such doctrines were probably infallible 
and whether theology went to seed when they 
went to Heaven. 


WE are gratified to observe that the Albany 
Law Journal concurs with the view of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT in reference to the question of ex- 
empting church property from taxation. Re- 
ferring to the figures presented by Tue INDE- 
PENDENT as to the amount or cburech property 
in this state, the Journal, week before last, 
shid: ‘“‘ Were the church property of the state 
assessed, as in justice it should be, it would add 
to the revenue of the state, to say nothing of 
municipal and local taxes, nearly two-thirds of 
a million of dollars.” This loss to the public 
revenue has to be made up by imposing an in- 
creased burden upon tax-paying property. The 
question whether such a system of manifest 
injustice shall be continued, while at any time 


deserving the most serious a‘tention, is ren- _ 


dered one of prime importance in view of the 
enormous increase of taxation to which the 
people have been subject within the past few 
years. This is no time for the state to extend 
gratuities to any class of property that onght 
in justice to be placed on the assessors’ list. 





Tue Canadian scandal is still ur to boiling 
point. The determination of the Parliament to 
investigate the charges against the government 
was thwarted by the peremptory prorogation of 
Parliament by Lord Dufferin, who has explained 
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that it, wes impossible for him, without further 
knowledge than he possessed of the guiit of the 
accused ministers, to refuse their unanimous 
request for a dissolution. The programme of the 
ministry is to have the investigation made by a 
royal commission. That commission has been 
approved, avd Mr. Huntington, the gentleman 
who made the charges against the government 
{n Parliament, has been cited to appear before 
tt to repeat his accusation. This he positively 
refuses todo. He takes his stand upon parlia- 
mentary privilege, and intimates that the pur- 

of the ministry to take this matter out of 
the hands of Parliament is something very like 

tion. He says: 

ay believe it is a breach of [parliamentary] 

leges that a royal commission issued with- 
out the special sanction of the House should 
take any cognizance of or should assume to 
eall on me to justify words which [ have 

enon the floor of the Commons, and for 
which Iam responsible to them and to them 


alone.” 
The opposition journals of the Dominion all 


rt him in his refusal, and meetings are 
peing held in all the principal towns to endorse 
hisaction. The English papers, and especially 
the Times, indulge in a great deal of plain 
speaking about the imbroglio, condemning the 
summary interference of Lord Dufferin as un- 
warranted, and intimating their belief that, if 
there were not something rotten in the Domin- 
jon, the sudden shutting up of the doors of 
Parliament Houses would not have been resort- 
ed to. Sneers from the Saturday Review about 
the corruptions of republican government in 
America are now in order. 


Ir household suffrage in the counties, which 
has been adopted as the next move of the En- 
glish Liberals, should prevail, it will add to the 
voting population some important elements. 
None are now permitted to vote in the counties 
save those who pay arent of at least twelve 
pounds. This shuts out nearly all the agricul- 
tural laborers, whose rent is almost universally 
under this figure, and it is with a view 
of conciliating the growing discontent among 
laborers of this class that the reform 
bas been resolved upon. But it is’ not 
alone the agricultural laborer whom the twelve- 
pound franchise excludes from the polls. In 
the little towns and the rural districts a twelve- 
pound honse is much better than one of the 
same rent in a large town, and the vast majority 
of houses rent for less than this amount. In 
many cases the Dissenting ministers, the village 


schoolmasters, the clerks and shopmen of the 


village factories are all shut out. A very intel- 
ligent portion of the population is thus ex- 
elnded, and their admission to the constituency 
will be a decided advantage to county politics. 


....The English Nonconformists are mostly 
strong advocates of temperance, and, of course, 
they are now directly at issue with the Church 
of England on the school qvestion. Their 
demand is that national education shall be en- 
tirely secular ; and, therefore, that the Bible and 
all religious instruction shall be removed from 
the public schools. Accordingly, the rum- 
sellers have formed a coalition with the people 
of the Establishment, and in several recent 
elections the combination of beer and Bible has 
been exceedingly ludicrous. In East Stafford- 
shire Alsopp, the famous brewer, was the Tory 
candidate, and in the windows of one of the 
drinking places was a banner bearing the device 
of a Bible, upon which was inscribed the fol- 
lowing lines : 

“ Holy Bible, book divine, 

Precious treasure, thou art mine; 

Mine to tell me whence I came, 

Mine to tell me what I am.” 
And underneath: ‘Shall we have this blessing 
aken from us? No. Then vote for Alsopp.” 

...“* Methodist as we are,” says the Western 

Methodist, ‘‘ nevertheless we are sorry when we 
think of the progress of ritualism inthe Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in Tennessee.” 
“Nevertheless” is good. Letus leave out the 
denominational names, and listen to the sound 
of it. ‘Christian as we are, nevertheless we 
aresorry when we think of the progress of 
error in Tennessee.” That little particle, 
“nevertheless,” dropped inadvertently, shows 
the strength and the meanness of sectarianism 
ina very strong light. Why should a member 
of one church be sorry ‘nevertheless’ for 
errors in another? He ought to be sorry 
therefore. 


-.- The Presbyterian finds some kind words 
ina Unitarian paper about THE INDEPENDENT, 
and, therefore, infers that we are going to the 
bad. A few weeks ago it found some very 
cross words in a Unitarian paper about us and 
our friends, and it quoted those words with high 
approval, as conclusive evidence that we were 
BO better than we ought to be. One would 
Suppose that if Unitarian compliments were 
prima facie proofs of heresy Unitarian curses 
must be some evidence of orthodoxy. That is 
not, however, thelogic ofthe Lresbylerian. If 
the Unitarians blame us, that shows that we 
are bad; if they praise ug, that shows that we 
are worse. Well, some are hard to suit. 
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that a man who was moved to enter the min 
try by an affecting representation of the need 

of preaching the Gospel to the poor should 

spend the better part of bis days in preaching 

to such poor sinners as those who congregate 

on Murray Hill, and should die among them at 
a good old age, in affluence, winning the plaudits 
of the preachers at his funeral for the thrift 
that had enabled him to amass a fortune. Not 

that it isn’t all right ; but it sounds a little like 

& non sequitur, 

--eeThe word *‘its” is not, after all, in the 

authorized version of the Bible. It appears in 

our modern Bibles, in Leviticus, xxv, 5; bot in 

the original copies it read “that which grow- 

eth of it own accord.” The use of ‘it’ asa 
possessive sounds harsh to us, but it is fre- 
quent in the old English writers. The modern 
form was introduced by some printer, about 
1717, or perhaps earlier. 

--..The Christian Recorder thinks it possible 
that the doctrine of eternal punishment may 
finally be proved unscriptural and untrue; but 
for the present it grimly says: 

‘*Men must walk according to the light they 
have, and not according to the light that may 
possibly come. The light of our shows us 
a hell; letus beware lest we come short of the 
promise.” 

....dudge Horace Gray, of Boston, is elevat- 
ed to the place upon the Supreme Bench of 
Massachusetts made vacant by the death of 
Chief-Justice Chapman. The place was first 
offered to Judge Hoar, who declined it. Judge 
Gray is the senior associate judge of the court 
and a man of learning and probity. They have 
a way in Massachusetts of getting such men to 
serve upon the bench. 

.-.-In the recent collision on the Chicago and 
Alton Railroad, though the trains met at foll 
speed, there was no “telescoping.”” Every car 
had safety platforms, and the framework of 
each was fastened together with bolts, making 
the train a solid mass and distributing the 
shock evenly. Cars built in this way cannot be 
telescoped. 

.... Ann Eliza has been sent out of the Dis- 
trict Court into the Court of Probate with her 
divorce suit against Brigham. Inasmuch as the 
Probate Court is controlled by the Mormons, 
the prospect is that the prophetess will come 
off profitless from her encounter with the 
Prophet. 

.---Dr. Quint, of New Bedford, has been a 
whaling the people of Ply th church, Brook- 
lyn, to their great acceptance, for the past 
month. We hope the preacher caught some- 
thing and have no doubt the congregation did. 

...-Our readers will notice, without any ad- 
vice of ours, Mr. Driffill’s version, in the form 
of asonnet, of the Twenty-third Psalm. It is 
a remarkable piece of versification, and will, we 
doubt not, be long preserved. 

.-.»Peter and John were the first Protestants. 
Read Acts iv, 19,20. The first Pope had also 
peculiar notions about having people worsbip 
him. Read Acts x, 26. 

...-The area of Christian living is not a circle, 
pot an ellipse, of which God and man are the 





.---Don’t get sour, 
means decay. 
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Religions Jutelligence. 


PROFESSOR REINKENS was consecrated mis- 
sionary bishop of the Old Catholics on Monday, 
the llth ult., by Mgr. Heykamp, the Jansenist 
Bishop of Deventer, and his assistants, Verhey 
and Horderwyk. Professors Reusch, Knoodt, 
and Langen were present and there was a large 
attendance of the Dutch clergy. Professors 
Schulte and Friedrich and Dr. Doellinger were 
unable to be present. Monsignor Casparus 
Johannes Rinkel, hitherto priest of the Jansen- 
ist church at Krommenie, was also consecrated 
as Bishopof Harlem. Monsignor Heykamp, in 
an address he delivered on the occasion, said it 
was not sought to establish a new Church or to 
alter the basis of the Church of Jesus Christ. 
Toe duty of the new German bishop was to 
maintain what otherwise would be lost, toseek 
the outcast and be to them a father. It was his 
duty not only to watch over pure doctrine, but 
to inculcate true religious principles. Two 
records were made of the consecration, io pres- 
ence of the whole eongregation—one in the 
Dutch and one in the German language, The 
tirst-named will be forwarded to Rome, while 
the latter is destined for the archives of the Old 
Gatholics in Germany. Professor Reinkens 
stipulated at his election that the vow 
to be taken by his flock, priests and laymen, 
should not be a vow to obey him, bui, in the 
spirit of the ancient Church, a promise to love 
him and revere him. While he believes that 
the authority of the Church should be of love, 
rather than of compulsion, he believes, at the 
same. time, that. the-authority of the govern- 
ment,.is to be respected, and he has issued a 
pastoral letter, in which he describes the posi- 
tion of the Old Catholics and gives bis views of 
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should teach obedience to the secular authori- 
ties as a religious duty and asa question of con- 
science, and that he who does not is a traitor 
to his office. This is a view of the relations of 
church and state which Prince Bismarck will 
certainly endorse as orthodox. It is conspicu- 
ously different from the doctrine preached and 
practiced by that jawbreaking saint, Arch- 
bishop Ledochowski, of Posen. The refusal 
of this prelate to answer before the courts a 
charge of violating the new ecclesiastical laws 
was reported in our last issue. In his absence 
the authorities have proceeded against him for 
contumacy, and he has been sentenced to pay a 
fine of 200 thalers. The government allowance 
of 2,000 dollars hitherto made toward the sup- 
port of the strictly clerical seminary of the Ro- 
man Catholics at Fulda has just been withdrawn. 
These and other facts show that the govern- 
ment is vigorously enforcing the new laws.... 
A conference of the delegates of the various 
Old Catholic congregations already established 
in Switzerland met at @lten, last Sunday. The 
main question to be discussed was the relation 
of the Swiss to the German Old Catholics and 
the wisdom of establishing a Swiss bishopric. 
....The struggle in Brazil between the Cath- 
olics and the government is likely to be quite 
as sharp as that in Germany. By the constitu- 
tion of Brazil and by a contract recognized and 
approved by the Pope. certain ecclesiastical 
powers were never to be exercised by the 
Church without the permission of the state. 
Since the proclamation of infallibility this com- 
pact has been ignored and the clerics have been 
defying the power of the government. At last 
the matter has come toa definite issue. The 
Bishop of Pernambuco excommunicated cer- 
tain Freemasons, without obtaining the permis- 
sion of the authorities. He was ordered to with- 
draw his sentence within four weeks, and re- 
fused todo so. For this reason he is prose- 
cuted by the president of the province. The 
government has also declared to the Chambers 
that it will take energetic measures to enforce 
obedience to its authority from the bishops. It 
isa square fight, and Dom Pedro II, though 
heretofore a good Catholic, is not the man to 
surrender. 


....The programme of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance is voluminous, and we can only give an 
abstract of it. It will meet at Association Hall, 
in this city, on the 2d of October, with Hon. 
Wm. E. Dodge in the chair, and will continue in 
session until Oct. 12th. The. social reunion 
will occur on Thursday evening. On Friday, 
after the organization and the reception of 
delegates, reports and discussions on the pres- 
ent state of Christendom will be heard. Among 
the speakers will be Dr. Krummacher, of Bran- 
denburg, and Signor Matteo Prochet, of Genoa, 
Italy. Saturday the topic will be Christian 
Union, and among the speakers will be the Very 
Rev. R. Payne Smith, Dean of Canterbury ; the 
Rev. Dr. Stoughton, of London; Professor 
Hodge, of Princeton, and Bishop Simpson. Sun- 
day there will be sermons by ministers of the 
Gospel from Europe in all the churches opened 
to the Alliance, and a general meeting in the 
evening at the Academy of Music. Monday the 
subject will be Christianity and its Antag- 
onisms, in which the whole subject of modern 
skepticism will be handled, under various sub- 
divisions. Among the speakers are Prof. Stan- 
ley Leathes and the Rev. J. Baldwiv Brown, of 
London; Prof. Von Oosterzee,of Utrecht ; Presi- 
dent Dawson, of Montreal; President McCosh, 
of Princeton; Prof. Park, of Andover; and 
Prof. Smith, of Union Theological Seminary. 
Tuesday the theme will be ‘The Chris- 
tian Life, and it will be discussed by 
the Rev. Joseph Parker, of London; the 
Rev. George Fiscb, of Paris; President 
Porter, of Yale; ex-President Hopkins, of 
Williams; President Anderson, of Rochester; 
the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher; the Rev. Phillips 
Brooks ; and others. On Wednesday Protest- 
antism and Romanism will be treated by Pro- 
fessor Dorner, of Berlin ; Professor von Tischen- 
dorf, of Leipzig; the Rev. Hyacinthe Loyson; 
Professor Fisher, of New Haven; Dr. R. 8. 
Storrs, of Brooklyn; and others. Thursday 
Christianity and Civil Government will be the 
topic, and Professor Rainy, of Edinburgh; Dr. 
Jobn Hall, of this city; ex-President Woolsey; 
and President Campbell, of Rutgers, will be 
among the speakers. On Friday Christian 
Missions, Foreign and Domestic, will be dis- 
cussed by Dr. Angus, of London; Count 
yon Bernstorff, of Berlin; Hon. George 
H. Stuart, of Philadelphia; Bishop de 
Schweivitz, of Bethlehem ; Dr. Bushnell, of 
Hartford ; and otbers. Saturday Christianity 
and Social Evils will be the theme; and, among 
others, the Rev. W. F. Stevenson, of Dublin; Sir 
Harry Verney; M.P., of London; Dr. Wines and 
Dr. Mublenberg, of this city, will speak. On 
Sunday, as on the previous Sunday, there will 
be sermons in the churches during the day, and 


the evening. It will be scen that the subjects 
discussed are of the highest interest, and that 
‘among the speakers, whum we have mentioned 





but-in pert, are many men of world-wide fame, 


a farewell meeting at the Academy of Music in © 
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The meeting will be a memorable one to all who 
participate in it. 


----The Pall Mall Gazette, in discussing 
“Jesuit Education,” remarks that, as Loyola 
was a soldier, he determined to secure perfect 
subordination among the members of his or- 
der ; and that in training the young their one 
idea has been “‘the destruction of individual- 
ism and the attainment of religious excellence 
by diminishing every sort of temptation which 
may assail the growing mind. A Jesuit attains 
the Jesuit ideal by being subject to the inces- 
sant observation of his brethren, by rendering 
instant obedience to his immediate superior, 
and by separating himself from the rest of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood. And this is pre- 
cisely the method which is pursued at Stony- 
hurst, the Jesuit college now brought so promi- 
nently before the eyes of all English newspaper 
readers, and every other Jesuit school. They 
are all a series of grown-up nurseries. The 
boys and young men are never intentionally 
left to themselves, some Jesuit father being 
always present to keep them out of mischief. 
The expurgation of books is universally or 
nearly universally attempted. Nobody is 
thoroughly trusted to act honorably or relig- 
iously if temptation is put in his way. And al- 
together, if the method is successful, young 
men of nineteen or twenty years old leave 
school with their characters about as much 
prepared for the realities of life as if they were 
children lately out of leading-strings.’’ This is 
precisely the Roman Catholic idea of education; 
and it is for this reason that the success of the 
priests in their project of withdrawing their 
pupils from the public schools and educating 
them in schools of theirown would be a nation- 
al calamity. 


.... The subject of confession is still exciting 
controversy in England. The three bishops of 
London, Worcester, and Mauchester have all 
spoken their minds about it. The former ad- 
mits that an occasional use of confession is 
warranted by the Prayer Book; but contends 
that the habitual practice of it would 
be contrary to the letter as well as the 
spirit of the church formularies. The Bishop 
of Woreester pronounces the petition of the 
488 clergymen an attempt to undo the great 
work of the reformation; and the Bishop of 
Manchester says that ‘“‘he has always regarded 
the practice of habitual or compulsory confrs- 
sion as most demoralizing to the individval 
conscience,” and that there is nothing be 
would ‘“‘more profoundly deplore,as a taint 
likely to vitiate the whole social atmosphere in 
which we live, than the naturalization of such 
a system in the Church of England.’’ Hia 
lordship attributes what he condemns to “a 
morbid and evervating sensationalism.” All 
the bishops agree, however, that the remedy 
is ratherin the hands of the laity than of the 
ecclesiastical authorities. Before their lordships 
were fairly through, up spoke the bold Arch- 
deacon Denison, and said “that he regarded 
the present time as a glorious opportunity for 
the Reformed Church to come to the front. He 
considered it a dangerous thing, especially in a 
country where people liked plain speaking, to 
tell them that the Scriptures or the Prayer 
Book did not mean what they said. He was 
thankful to say that priests by thousands were 
teaching and practicing private confession, and 
that the laity by tens of thousands were re- 
joicing in the comfort which was thus af- 
forded.’’ 

...-Apropos of baldachinos, Mr. John El- 
liot, writes to the-London Times ‘that up to 
the ninth century there is nota single feature, 
thing, or arrangement significant of sacerdo- 
talism in any church erected before that pe- 
riod, that ever formed part of its original 
construction ; and that, moreover, the innova- 
tions are in total opposition to the original in- 
tentions of those for whom basilicas were de- 
signed.’ All these ritualistic devices of archi- 
tecture and ritual are a part of medieval, not of 
primitive Christianity. So testifies Mr. Elliott, 
The Spectator alludes to the controversy about 
baldachinos, to say: 


“Tf clergymen and laymen alike find in the 
baldachino or other piece of upholstery a symbol 
of their deepest thoughts, the canopy can do no 
harm, and may even, though in a very riskful 
way, do good: Butif, as is the case in say 13,000 
parishes out of 13,500, the baldachino merely 
compels the congregation to a perpetual and 
compulsory recognition of what they deem a 
falsehood, it must do them, from its conspicu- 
ousnéss, extreme injury, which the bishops, if 
they ever could prevent anything, ought to sup- 
press. There is no hope, however, in them, 
unless creamy apologies for doing nothing are 
things to he hoped for; and it is in Lord San- 
don’s bill that the laity will find relief. The 

sh council will soon make an end of the 
aldachino.”’ 


This seems to say that the only refuge from the 
infirmities of Episcopacy is in the principle of 
Congregationalism, on which subject we should 
like to hear from the Churchman 


.<»-Mr. James Baird, of Auchmeddin, the 
famous ironmaster, has just paid over to a 
body of trustees the sum of $2,500,000; to be 
ealled the ‘Baird Trust’’ and to be used for 





| péligious. purposes by the Established Church 
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of co‘land. The gift is prompted by the de- 
circ of te giver to remedy, so far as he can, the 
religious destitution which now prev«ils among 
the poor of his own country. The fund is to 
be expended, in the language of the trust deed, 
‘for the support of objects and purposes in 
eonnection with the Established Church of 
Scotland, all of a religious character, and for 
the aid of institutions having the promotion of 
such purposes in view, my grand object being 
to assist in providing the means of meeting or, 
at least, as far as possible, promoting the miti- 
gation of spiritual destitution among the popu- 
lation of Scotland through efforts for securing 
the godly upbringing of the young, tbe estab- 
lishing of parochial pastoral work, and the 
stimulating of ministers and all agencies of the 
Church of Scotland to sustain devotedness in 
the work of carrying the Gospel to the homes 
and hearts of all.” [tis an immense benefac- 
tion; but it will require almost a superhuman 
wisdom to apply it to such purposes as are 
designated without doing with it almost as 
much harm as good. 


....The Levant Herald publishes the report 
of the commissions that have been investiga- 
ting the dispute about the holy places in Beth- 
lehem. The following arrangement has been 
agreed upon: 

‘*1. The superiors and other inmates of both 

the Greek and Latin monasteries in Bethlehem, 
being regarded as equally blamable for the late 
disturbances, shall be replaced. 2. The tapes- 
tries betwecn the Holy Cradle andthe South 
Gate, the form and inscriptions of which are 
contested between the Greeks and the Cath- 
olics (Latins), shall be manufactured by the 
latter and placed on the walls by the Ottoman 
Government. 3. The niche or cupboard in the 
Grotto of the Nativity, which was in dispute 
between the Armenians and the Latins, shall 
belong to the Latins. 4. The Latin altar, de- 
molished during the riots, shall be rebuilt at 
the expense of the Ottoman Government. The 
Church of the Columns shall, as heretofore, 
belong to the Greeks; the Latins will have the 
right of passing through it, but may pot sing 
\itaniesin-it. The tapestries destroyed during 
the disturbances of April last shall be pro- 
visionally replaced by satin hangings until the 
Porte has come to a definitive decision upon 
the subject.” : 
Tt is to be hoped that these Christian brethren 
will henceforth occasionally ponder the “‘ new 
commandment” of Him who once, as a little 
child, sl:pt in the ‘* Holy Cradle,” and that 
they will forbear to bite and devour one an- 
other in the temple which they hold sacred as 
marking the place of his nativity. 


.... the London TZimes is lately paying very 
respectful attention to the Nonconformist 
sects. The last meeting of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales was celebrated by 
a leading article in the leading journal, and the 
recent conference of the Wesleyans has been 
discussed in a most friendly and appreciative 
way by the Thunderer. This fact speaks vol- 
umes for the growing social and political 
strength of the Dissenters in England. Jupiter 
Tonans is not very sentimental; but he always 
takes off his hat to an obvious fact. Hear one 
of his deliyerances about the Wesleyan body: 

“The work it is doing would not be done but 
for it; for the Church of England will not do 
it. All it does, perhaps ell it can do is to talk 
a' out it, declaim aboutit. write about it, argue 
about it, promise it.and invite people to do it— 
anything short of actually doing it. The Church 
of England addresses itself, with special apti- 
tude and considerable success, to the rank, the 
position, the wealth, ard the education of the 
country, and with almost equal success to large 
sections of the azricultural and laboring poor. 
It fails to hold or to win back that great miJdle 
class which, ever risivg from the ranks below, 
specially represents the industrious ard in- 
dependent gvnius of this country. if, then, 
the work of the Wesleyans is to bé done, upon 
which matter there 1s an almost aviversal con- 
sent, then there must be Wesleyans, for they 
only will do it.” 


.-..The Baptists are, numerically, the lead- 
ing denomination in Chicago. Their churches 
number 5,458, the Methodists 3,643, the Episco- 
palians 3,728, and the Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists about the same as the Episco- 
palians, There are 215 church organizations of 
all kinds in the city. 


....Of the English bishops fourteen graduat- 
ed at Cambridge and twelve at Oxford. Of 
those apy ointed by Mr. Gladstone five are High 
Church, three Broaa Church, two Low Church, 
and one (Dr. Browne, just elevated to the Dio- 
cese of Winchester), ** colorless,”’ 


----An Anti-Ritualist Associstion has been 
formed among members of the Church of En- 
giand at Toronto. That would seem to show 
that *‘ the Catholic revival” is making progress 
in the Dominion. There must be Ritualists 
where there are anti-Ritualists. 


...-A disgusting quarrel has been going on 
for months in the First Baptist church of Har- 
lem, which is now in the courts. We know 
but little of the merits of the case, but it is 
obvious that the whole contest has been a dis- 
grace to Christianity. 

. ...The littlé Congregational church at War- 
wick, Franklin County, Mass., has sent forth 
twenty-three ministers, It well dewerves the 
@iselonery Wit wh'th ft recefves, 





HONORABLE EMPLOYMENT. 





TE Commonwealth Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Seth E. Thomas president, have lately 
removed to new quarters in the elegant Park 
Bank Building, 214 Broadway. - With in- 
creased facililies for doing business, the 
Company desires gentlemen of ability to act 
as agents in all parts of the country. We 
can commend the institution to any of our 
readers desiring employment. 








Publisher’s Department, 


AmongG the exploded follies of the past is 
the erroneous idea that rupture can’t be 
cured, but only alleviated. It is constantly 
cured, ascan be shown any day by a visit to 
the Elastic Truss Co., No. Broadway, 
N. Y. City, who send their new Truss by 
mail anywhere. It is worn night and day 
with perfect ease and is not to be taken off 
until the cure is effected. Circulars fur- 
nished free on application as above. 





Tue best ‘‘ Elastic Truss” in the world 
is now sold by Pomeroy & Co., 744 Broad- 
way, N. Y., for three dollars. Write to 
them for full particulars. 








A CARD FROM THE WALTER A. 
WOOD MOWING AND REAPING 
MACHINE CO. 


Hoosick Fatuzs, N. Y., Aug. 22d, 1878. 
To our Agents and Patrons: 

We have been asked by a number of our 
agents and friends to give them a true state- 
ment of the facts connected with the Award 
of Prizes on Mowers and Reapers at the 
Vienna Exposition. 

In answer, we would say that the Grand 
Diploma of Honor, the highest honor at the 
gift of the Exposition, has been awarded to 
Water A. Woop. He was the on/y manu- 
facturer of Mowing and Reaping Machines 
who received the Diploma of Honor, and only 
Five diplomas were awarded to individual 
citizens of the United States. 

This award was made after severe tests in 
the field. Some of our competitors were 
awverded medals of ‘‘ Merit” and “ Prog- 
res,” but no one of them the Grand Awzrd. 

Our victory at the Paris Exposition, in 
1867, is again repeated at Vienna, in 1878, and 
we congratulute ourseives and our patrons 
on this bril.tant success at these great Inter- 
nacional Expoyitions. 

In our own eountry our success has been 
equally as complete, as indicated by the 
largely increasing demand and sales of the 
past harvest. 

Very truls yours, 
Water A. Woop, President. 





KINCSTORD'S CORN STARCH. 


WE call with pleasure the attention of our 
readers to the advertisement of “ Kings- 
ford’s Corn Starch,” on our last page. This 
article is so universally known that mention 
of it hardly seems. necessary; but a few fa+ts 
in regard to their factory may be of inter- 
est. It was established in 1842, and has 
ever since increased its works, till now its 
producing capacity has reached tbe enor- 
mous amount of 33 ‘ons per diem, and this 
does not sunply the demand. There are 
used 17,600 feet of water-pipes; 600 cisterns, 
holding 2,500,000 gallons; and the length of 
the guiters for distr’buting the starch is over 
three miles. Mr. Kingsford has been in 
the business over 40 years, and wherever 
‘*Kingsford’s Starch” has been placed on 
exbibition in the world, and in competition 
witb :ha: of any other manufacturer, it has 
always obtained the highest prize medal, 





“FRUIT JARS,” 


Tne indications are favorable for an 
abundant supply of fine finit during the 
present week, which will be taken advantage 
of by those who preserve for winter use. Ip 
order to retain the natural flavor, be careful 
and get good jars. The Mason Fruit Jar 
bas an established reputation and can 
always be relied on. Fruit put up in these 
Jars will keep for years. Don’t fail to ask 
for the “* Mason.” 

a 


HALL’S SAFES have been twenty-seven 
years before the public,and not a loss by 
fire or thieves. The largest salesrooms and 
‘best assortment in the country may be found 
Ww BS und M47 Browiway, New FYoris, 





OUR CHROMOS. 


Owr1ne to a misunderstanding, the whole 
editions of our Chromos, ‘ Good-night 
Frolic” and ‘‘ So Tired,” were mounted on 
cardboard; for which reason we have been 
unable to supply our orders for those 
unmounted and mounted on stretchers. An- 
other edition, to fill those orders, is now 
being printed, and will be completed in 
a few weeks. The delay in sending out 
the Chromos for the last year was owing 
to the inferiority of the early editions, and 
also to the amount of labor required to or- 
ganize the Chromo department, which was 
greater than we anticipated, and so found 
us somewhat unprepared. Our arrange- 
ments for another season are now all com- 
pleted, the pictures are progressing 
very satisfactorily, and there will here- 
alter be no delay in fulfilling our prom- 
ises in the way of premiums. We make 
this notice in order that our subscribers 
who have failed to get their Chromos 
shall know that they are not forgotten, to 
apologize for our delay, and also to assure 
our readers that we propose to be on hand 
the coming season with something really 
good for a premium, and to be prepared to 
fill orders promptly, however fast they may 
come to us, 








M. Hamburcer & Co., all kinds of Pic- 
tures, Frames, and Mouldings, Nos. 18 and 
20 Vesey Street, New York. 

ae 


A GCOD BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 


Try United States Life Insurance Com- 
pany have recently increased ils new busi- 
ness very largely, and the agents of the 
Company find it a very easy company to 
represent, owing to its strong financial con- 
dition and its honorable record of over 
twenty-three ycars. Gentlemen who desire 
to represent this old company are requested 
to address them at 161 Broadway, New 
York, where liberal arrangements will be 
made with good men. 

Men new to the business will be given a 
good opportunity to become acquainted with 
life insurance. 


RCUND THE WORLD. 


Coox, Son & Jenkus, the English and 
American Tozrist Agents, announce tbeir 
second personally conducted party Round the 
World to leave New York Sept. 20th. Fare 
for the whole trip, including first-class 
steamers, railways, hotels, etc., $1,575 gold. 
The party last year which went out under 
charge of Mr. Thomas Cook numbered 
thirteen, four of whom were Americans. It 
was one of the pleasantest imaginable. 

This firm also issue a single ticket for 
those who desire to travel independently at 
$1,050 gold, for traveling alone. 

They now issue an American edition of 
“ Cook’s Excursronist,” which gives full 
particulars of all their traveling arrange- 
ments in Burope, America, Palestine, Egypt, 
etc. Address them at 262 Broadway, New 


York. : 
—————_—— 


LOOKING-GLASSES AND PICTURE 
FRAME 











Mr. W. J. Granam, No. 82 Bowery, 
whose advertisement appearsin another col- 
ump, was zwarded a diploma by the Ameri- 
can Institute for Looking-Glasses and Pic- 
ture Frames of elegant design and work- 
mansbip. The award was richly deserved 
and the Institute did itself credit im its be- 
stowment. Mr. Graham makes the finest 
dressing mirror we have 2ver seen. Those 
interested in articles of his line should ‘* call 
and see.” 








WE can recommend any of our readers 
who may come to New York to stop at the 
New Unicn Square Hotel, corner of Union 
Square and Fifteenth street. It has recent- 
ly been rebuilt and is second to none in the 
city. Among other new improvements are 
telegraph communication with every room, 
and a general news telegraph, that prints al 
the important news as soon as received. 

~ a — 

as No better accommodation for travel- 
ers can be found than the suites of rooms at 
the American House, Boston, with bath- 
rooms, closets, étc., attached. In the center 
of business and amusements. 








INDISPENSABLE—the Babcock Extinguisher 
RR 


DENTISTRY.—REMOVAL. 


J. Auten & Son’ have removed to 314 
Fifth Avenue, near 82d street. For im- 
proved Artificial dentistry send for pam- 
port. 








es 


VIENNA PREMIUMS AND sEwien 
) AND SEWIy 
MACHINES . @ 


WE copy the following from the 
York Herald of August 12th: 

THE REGION OF THE SEWING MACHINES, 

If Dante had been gifted with the spirit 
of prophecy, he would have set apart 4 
region in his inferno to illustra‘e the rival. 
ries and the emotions of the sewing machine 
manufacturers of the United States, The 
conflicts, the misunderstandings, the am. 
bitions, the yearnings for approbation and 
notoriety, the odd, incessant efforts to win 
medals of progress and renown and merit 
and honor which inspire the gentlemen who 
manage this industry have given constant 
motion and life to the American depart. 
ment. So, when His Majesty came into the 
sewing machine department, every efor, 
was made by our commissioners to intro. 
duce him to each special machine and ex. 
plain its peculiar qualities. Let me give 
you a list of the machines in the catalogue, 
so you may know what His Majesty wag 
asked to do. First, the Howe Maching 
Company, New York; then the Singer 
Manufacturing Company, New York; the 
Whitney Sewing Machine, Paterson, N. J; 
the Wheeler and Wilson Sewing Machine 
Company, New York; the Wilson Sewing 
Machine Company, Cleveland, Obio; the 
Willcox and Gibbs Sewing Machine Manu. 
facturing Company, New York; Ezra Mor. 
rill & Co., Derby Line, Vt; George N, 
Bacon & Co., London, England; the Weed 
Sewing Machine Company, Hartford, with 
the patent effective stop motion of Fair. 
childs’s attachment; the Secor Sewing 
Machine Company, New York; the Mackay 
Sole and Shoe Machine, Cambridge; the 
Universal Feed Sewing Machine Company. 
Every exhibitor expected a special visit 
from the Emperor, and His Majesty, with a 
patience and courtesy that should be com- 
mended, endeavored to visit them all. 

After waiting a few minutes, to compre 
bend the explanations made to him of the 
advance of the industry so largely repre- 
sented in America, the Emperor continued 
his tour of the other departments, especially 
inquiring of his attendants what different 
principles were presented by each separate 
machine—in what respect one machine dif- 
fered from the other—all of which was ex- 
plained to him, ESPECIALLY THE NEW 
PRINCIPLE OF THE PATENT STOP, 
OR THE APPLICATION INVENTED 
BY MR. FAIRCHILD, AND NOW 
OWNED BY THE WEED MACHINE 
COMPANY, BY WHICH THE ACTION 
OF THE NEEDLE IS ARRESTED BY 
THE PRESSURE OF A SPRING WITH- 
OUT STOPPING THE MOTION OF THE 
WHEEL. 

In the New York Herald of August 19th 
we find awards were made as follows: 


To the Wilson Sewing Machines of Cleve- 
land. 

Elias Howe Sewing Machine Company, 
FOR SEWING AND STITCHING. 

Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Com- 
pany of New York for BEST SINGLE 
THREAD SEWING MACHINE. 

The Weed Sewing Machine Company, for 
BEST STOP MOTION APPLIED TO 
SEWING MACHINE TREADLES. 

The Wilson Sewing Machine Company 
being the only exhibitor that received a 
grand prize medal for the best sewing ma 
chine and medals of honor. 





New 





ROOFING. 


Use our Patent Roofing Cement for the 
holes and cracks in tin or felting roofs— 
only $1.25 for a 10-pound can—and our 
Patent State Roorine Patt over the 
whole—only 80 cents per gallon—and you 
have a tight roof, covered with a /cav, 
durable paint, that never cracks nor scales of 
and will outlast fire coats of ordinary paitt. 
One gallon will cover 100 square feet of tn 
or fifty square feet of shingle roof, besides 
making it jire-proof. The colors are slate, 
purple, and red. Send for circular, with 
full particulars, recommends, etc. 

N. Y. SuatE Roorine Company, 
No. 6. Cedar St. N. Y. 
— ore 
FASHIONS. 
_ Lapres who want the best catalogue of 


spring and summer styles should send too 
“ Smith's 


Ca en eS ine York Oy. 
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THE LIFE INSURANCE SQUABBDE. 


To the infinite disgust of every thinking 
man who has connection with or interest in 
life insurance, the long-time discussion be- 
tween the Mutual Life and the Equitable 
Companies has touched the level of a person- 
al contest, and now has in it but the merest 
excuse for the officials of these rival corpo- 
rations to throw dirt at each other. How 
pitiable is the scene presented. Without a 
yemblauce of principle at stake, with no 
question of right or wrong at the front, the 
representatives of two great institutions are 
doing a world of harm to themselves and 
irreparable injury to the general business of 
life insurance by the idiotic efforts of each to 
have the last spiteful word. 

Children might find an excuse for similar 
action ; but intelligent, experienced men can 
have none to offer. It is high time that the 
public should take this matter in hand and 
compel these doughty warriors to cease 
their wrangling. But, if Messrs. Winston, 
Hyde, and Homans feel themselves obliged 
to continue the fight, let them do so as indi- 
yiduals; and, if they really must dance, let 
them use their private funds to pay the 
fiddler. CASHIER. 








Don’t let your children spend money for 
trash, but let them get a game of Avilude. 
If the pictures and descriptions comprising 
this game were in book form, they would 
cost many times the price of the game. Sent 

stpaid, on receipt of seventy-five cents, by 
West & Lee, Worcester, Mass. 

“ Must have a large sale, and deserves it, 
too."— Harper's Weekly. 





“Apvice.—Send for Free  Price-lists. 
Jones’s Scale Works, Binghamton, N. Y.” 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF A 
COUGH. 


Do you know to what a cough leads, if 
permitted to have its own way? It leads 
by a short route to the cemetery. Nearly 
half the tenants of our graveyards are the 
victims of a neglected or maltreated cough. 
It is the premonitory symptom of almost 
every dangerous disease that assails the 
breathing tubes, the lungs, and the heart. 
Give heed to the warning. Resort to the 
Great Vegetable Pulmonic, Dr. Wm. Hall’s 
Balsam for the Lungs, as soon as the parox- 
ysms become troublesome. That incompara- 
ble specific will cure a cough in its worst 
stages—even after it has assumed the con- 





, sumptive type; but it is best to take time by 


the forelock. During the twenty-five years 
that Dr. Wm. Hall’s Balsam for the Lungs 
has been before the people.as the SranDARD 
AMERICAN REMEDY FOR CoNSUMPTION, and 
of all the minor ailments leading up to that 
terrible malady, it has cured tens of thou- 
sands of cases of Croup, Bronchitis, Asth- 
ma, Bleeding of the Lungs, Pneumonia, Ca- 
tarrh, and other dangerous diseases of the 
respiratory organs; and there is no instance 
on record in which it has failed to accom- 
plish all that has been claimed for it by the 
distinguished discoverer. For sale by all 
druggists and medicine dealers everywhere. 





— AND OLpEst Famity Mepicing.— 
Sanford’s Liver Invigorator—a purely Vegeta- 
ble Cathartie and Tonic-——for Dyspepsia, Con- 


* gtipation, Debility, Sick Headache, Bilious 


Attacks, and all derangements of Liver, 
Stomach, and Bowels. Ask your Druggist 
for it. 1 Beware of imitations, 





INDISPENSABLE EVERYWHERE. 


In all climates, in all localities, at all 
seasons, and in every household a first-rate 
purgative is a most desirable article. Fore- 
most among medicines of this class we rank 
Dr. Mort’s VEGETABLE LIVER PIL, and 
for these unanswerable reasons: they do not 
gripe, nor irritate the membrane of the 
bowels, nor produce a necessity for contin- 
ual purgation; but, on the contrary, remove 
all tendency to costiveness or irregularity 
and gradually but surely bring about a reg- 
ular habit of body, by improving the diges- 
tion, toning the secretive organs (especially 
the liver), and promoting harmony and reg- 
ularity in the aciion of all the internal 
machinery employed in nourishing the body 
and relieving it from unwholesome humors. 
In conjunction with Dr. Hall’s Balsam for 
the lungs, they are extremely useful in 
Coughs, Colds; and Fevefs and materially 
accelerate the curative operation of Scovill’s 
Blood and Liver Syrup in ulcerous and 
eruptive diseases, For sale by ali drug- 














THE GREAT MEDICAL MISTAKE. 


One of the most common errors of the: 
medical profession is to attack the symploms 
of disease, instead of its causes. They too 
often content themselves witlr trying to 
alleviate the pain and irritation occasioned 
by fiery eruptions, glandular inflammation, 
eating ulcers, and running sores, instead of 
administering a searching remedy, that 
will destroy the seeds of corruption in the 
blood. A short course of the most power- 
ful of all antidotes to poison in the circuls- 
tion—viz, Scoviiu’s Bioop aNp Liver 
Syrurp—will do more good in such cases 
than all the temporizing preparations ever 
administered or applied. This celebrated 
restorative literally deprives eruptive and 
other external disorders of their poisonous 
sustenance, by disinfecting and renovating 
the vital stream ; hence, its rapid and thor- 
ough cure of erysipelas, scrofula, white 
swelling, tumors, sore eyes, enlargement of 
the joints, and syphilitic troubles. .For sale 
by all druggists. Depot 118 Warren street, 
New York. 





Puiarn Home TaLK AnD MeEpicat Com- 
mon SEnsE, by E. B. Foore, M.D., is the 
best selling book in the hands of agents. 
Agents wanted. Address Box 788, N. Y. 


MOTHERS, YOU KNUW THE 
SYMPTOMS. 


ALL mothers know that a pallid com- 
plexion, dullness of the eyes, colicky pains, 
swelling of the abdomen, an unpleasant 
breath, grinding of the teeth during sleep, 
and a voracious or variable appetite are in- 
dications of the presence of worms; but 
perbaps all mothers do not know that Dr. 
Rogers's VEGETABLE WorM Syrup is the 
safest and the most certain and painless 
remedy for the disease and all its symptoms 
that experimental chemistry has yct re- 
vealed. Its ingredients consist of a variety of 
vegetable elements deadly to every species 
of reptile that infests the human bowels, but 
not in the slightest degree injurious to the 
tenderest child. The Syrup does not, like 
some of the griping worm remedies, cut the 
vermin into pieces; but expels them whole, 
together with the mucous in which they are 
embedded. For sale ty all druggists. 








Housekeepers, Electro-Silicon is guaran- 
teed to be the best article known for clean, 
ing and polishing gold, silver, plated ware- 
ete. Try it. Sold by druggists, house-fur- 
nishing stores, and jewelers, CorFin, RED. 
INGTON & Co., No. 9 Gold street. 


JAY COOKE &CO., 


NO. 20 WALL ST., 
NEW YORK. 


EXCHANGE ON 


LONDON, PARIS, BERLIN, FRANKFORT, BRE- 
MEN, VIENNA. 


CABLE TRANSFERS, CIRCULAR LETTERS, COM- 
MERCIAL CREDITS ON 


JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & CO., 


41 Lombard St., London. 
CABLE TRANSFERS UPON VIENNA DIRECT. 








$50,000 WILL BE PAID FOR ANY 
remed ‘which will cure ys ng Ehoupation, Pains 
in the —_ .— fog rome le A 
tings, up, senter ’ jo 
iti a ng, quicker & than Dr. Tobias’s oer eiae Linrment. 
Es' e Drug- 





hed in 1847. Never fails. Sold by th 
pot, 10 Park Place, New York. 








NOTICES. 


A. B. C. F. M. 


THE 6ith annual meeting of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions will be held in 
qinneapolis nnesota, commencing Tuesday even- 
ing, Ser . 2d, 1873, and closing Thursday evening, 





—s is no reduction of railroad fares east of Chi- 
ads west of Chicago reduce return fare to 


fth. 
by for were |X batore ® Beptember Sth. t 5th, to 
Wiskesnal 


DIED. 


WARE.—At Madison, Wis., A Aug. 22d, 1873, Mrs. Clar- 
rissa Ware, aged 72, widow of the Rev. J. K. Ware. 


Stricken down in full vigor of body and mind L a 
tic attack wake on the sh 





Roe 5 Her sickn 
which 
Rev. Dr. Joshua Leavi 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





Centaur Liniment. 


has cured more wonderful casea 
of rheumatism, aches, pains, 
swellings, frost bites, caked 
breasts, burns, scalds,  selt- 
e rheum, etc. upon the human 
frame, and strains, spavin, galls, 
KENTArpoE ete. upon animals in one year 
than all other pretended remedies have since 
the world began. The recipe of the Liniment 
and certificates of remarkable cures accompany 
each bottle and will be sent gratis to any one. 
It isno humbug. There is no pain which it 
will not relieve, no swelling it will not subdue, 
or lameness it will not cure. No family or 
stock-owner can afford to be without Centaur 
Liniment. White Wrapper for family use; the 
Yellow Wrapper for animals. J. B. Rosz & Co., 
53 Broadway, N. Y. 


FEVER and ACGUE, 


DUMBAGUE, INTERMITTENT FEVER,ete, 


KEITH’S FEVER AND AGUE PILLS 
will give sure relief. Purely vegetable. $1 per box 
3 per half d zen. Sent by mail on receipt of 


"B. KEITH &CO., 41 Liberty st.,N.Y. 


HAIR DYE. 


W. A. BATCHELOR’S celebrated Hair Dye is the 
best in the world. The only True and Perfect Dye. 
Harmless, Reliable, and Instantaneous. Black or 
Brown. At all druggists. Office 69 Warren st., N. Y. 











MISCELLANEOUS, 





RHEUMAT 








éf Chronic and Acute Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Lumbago, 
fciatica, Kidney and Nervous Diseases, after years of 


Suffering, by taking Dr. Fitler’s Vegetable Rheu- 
matic Syrup—the scientific discovery of J. L Bag oi 


M.D.,a regular graduate in bien ev. 3 Bon 
dia, Pa.. a sixteen yea ecame h ae. 
Thos. Murpby, D. 


Dd. « Prankiord, ‘phitadelphin » J.B. 
Davis Higutatown Ne J. ae . J. 8. Buchanan, Ciarence, 
Yowa. Rev. G. G. Smith, Pittsford, N. Y. Rev. Joseph 
Beggs. Falls church, Piniadetpiia Afflicted invitea to 
write to Yr. Fitler, Philadelphia. His valuable advice 
eosts nothing and will be found interesting. 





LLEBIG'S 
EXTRACTS OF MEAT 
THE GENUINE AMERICAN ARTICLE 


More concentrated, better, ani cheaper than any other. 
Ask your Drugzist or Grocer for it, 


A. GLANZ; Sole Agent, 1914 William St , N.Y, 











THE MILD POWER 


CURES 


HUMPHREYS’S 


HOMCOPATHIC SPECIFICS 


Har PROVED, FROM THE MOST AMPLE Ex- 

rience, an entire success. Simple, Prompt, Effi. 
cient, and Reliable. They are the only medicines per- 
fectly adapted to popular use—so simple that mistakes 
cannot be made iv using them. so harmiess as to be free 
from danger, nd so efficient as to be alwaysreliable. 
They have received the highest commendation from al! 
and will always render satisfaction, 








































Nos, res. f 
*revers, » C stion, Infla: t dees 5 

x p Ls Worm Fever, Worm Colic.- ; 
3. Crying Colic, or Teething of Infan % 
a4 laerbes. of Children or Adults,, 3 
5. sentery. Griping, Bilious Colic Ps 
6. Cholera Morbus, Vomiting...... 25 
1. Poughs. Cole. Bronchitis... ........ 25 
8. Neuralgia, Toothache, Faceache..., 2 
9. 7H a Sick Beeteahe, —— ances 25 
0. Dy Biliou: 5 
13. aay Cough, Difficult Breathing... Py 
4. Sa t Rheum, Erysipelas, Eruption: 5 
5. Rheumatism, Rheumatic Pains. 3 
6. Fever and Ague, Chill Fever, Agues. 50 
7. Pile blind or bleeding..............6. -- 5&0 
8. Ophthaimy ant Sore or Weak Fyes..... coco 80 
9, Catarrh, acute or chronic, infiuense. 5 
20, Whooping Cough, violent co £0 
1. Asthma, oppressed Breathing....... 50 
», Kar Disc arges, impaired hearing 50 
3, Scrofula, en d glands, Sweillngs. . w 
4. General Sebi ty, Physical Weakness. . 
25. prees and scanty Secretions............ - 5 
2h, a Sickness an - 50 
27. 1 Sida ey Disense. Gravel P 50 
2, Nervous De a te 1 00 
vy. Sore Mouth, Can er, 50 
30. Vrinury Weakness, wetting the bed 50 
3L Painfu Forte is, with Spasms .. ee 
32, Disease o t e Heart I alpitatious, etc Leute - 100 
33, iJepsy, Spasms, St, Vitus's Dance. . - 10 
34, > phtheria and accel sore throat... 50 
85. eins Congest ons and Eruptions. 50 
Wials, 50 cents exccnt vite aa 33). - $100 

Case (Morocco) wits above 85 large vials and f 
WINE OF GOON occ cnbantsdecee:cccateccceds $10 00 
Case (Morocco) of 20 large vials and Boos... 6 00 
hese remedies —_ sent by the case or 
single box to Lo Ap /<— Ly ig free of 

charge, on recei P 
“Otic and s’8 Tomeopa athic Medicine Co., 
ce an 


t No. 562 Broapwar, New Yor«. 
ale by all Druggists. 











NERVOUS DEBILITY. 
A depressed, irritable state ef mind : a weak, 
eX... exhausted fee feeli ues: mo energy or an- 
imation; goupuse 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


xeonses, oe as overwork, dis- 
eretions, This NERVOUS DEBILITY finds a 


scare Sect Re sete 





Chevaliers 





KEEPS "THE HAD COOL. 


oan. dispe ~- 


per, single t box, ote 


ruggist 1, on a ei of PS e, 
areas it BU CMPHREYS' 8 OMBOPATIIG MED cre CO 
Broabway.N. ¥. Send for Circular. 








BUILDING PAPER! 


fing, Deafening, Carpet 


ining, ahd as a substitute for pie oy Mer Send for Samples 


and Genes to B. os 74 & Co., 56 & 53 Deck Fae’ XN. ¥., or Rock River Paper Co,, 















G “ay BORING nb SALE OF 
'HING AN ees AND 
ERMASTER’ st 
Degree QUAMTERMASTER’ . LOvsaem, 


PHI 187: 
aauill be sold at “PUBLIC AUCTION at the am 
(Sehuyt depot of the Quartermaster’s tot 


Bohuy iit Arsenal). commencing on OCTOBER 2d, 
o’clock A. M., under tf e nore of Cup- 
'. Rodgers, M. S. K., U: tes Army,a 


large quantity 01 old} Dattern doting, such as Coats, 
Jacke 00 Sate 





Flannel 
ous other birts, Bub  euting: a Pr Tot of wovlen, 


ited in the catalo nen, 
which c2 can an be obtained at this once. "Or at the Sc uy 
= ny or 4 the auction rooms of Messrs. M. 

hone Sons, Ni 0s. 139 and 141 South Fourth Street, 
Ph adelphia. ASTON 


Cc. 
Assistant Guatemetiebare U!S. A. 


OFFICE OF CHIEF QUARTERMASTER, 
UARTERMASTER DISTRICT, 
OUgTON-sr.. CORNER GREENE, 
YORK, Aug. 4th, 1873. 
EALED PROPOSALS. iN DUPLI- 
CATE, == a copy of this advertisement at- 
tached to each, are invited, and will be received at 
this office until ris M., Sept. lith, = for the construc- 
— of a Sewer at Fort Wadsw. , New York Har- 
r, in accordance with the pian. = specifications on 
fle ain this office. The work must be proposed forasa 
whole, and not by the foot or yard. A written guuar- 
pA of two ¢) a —— for the prompt ex- 
ecution and fulfillment of the contract, should it be 
awarded, must apacenpeny © the proposals. All material 
and labor to be furnis the contractor and the 
work completed within rty days from awurd of 
contract. 

The pro should be endorsed “ Proposals for 
Sewer at Fort Wadsworth, New York Harbor,” and 
addressed #0 the * Chief Quartermaster, First Quur- 
‘ ermaster District,” as above. R. O. 





Quarte: ermaster-Genéral, 
General U.8. Army. 











We make the best and cheapest Cider Press Screws 
in market. Send for Circulars and Prices. 
RUMSEY & CO., Senaca Fulls, N. Y. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


E FIFTEENTH ANNUAL FAIR OF THE 
NEW JERSEY GRATES AGRICULTURAL 


nC 
will pe held at WAVERLEY” ue Newark Ny oe en 
of the Penn. C. R. R.), c commencing TUESD. 
16th, and continuing sour im Gare. eco. PREMIO NS 
RE OFPERED FOR SPECIAL ME 
AMOS CLARK, = ‘President. 
Wo. M. Force, Rec. Sec’y. 
P. T. QUINN, Cor. Sec’y. 


MONARCH OF THE WEST.—The largest and 
best Strawberry. Brought 50 cents _ quart, when 
Albanys were selling at 14 cents. Catalogues of Fruits 
and Berry Baskets, 10 cts.; with Colored Plate, 25 cts, 
Price List free. WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 


TRAVEL. 
ENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Trains leave New York, from Soot of Desbrosses and 
Courtlandt streets, as ‘follo 
Express for Harrisburg, Pittsburg, the West and 
South, with Pullman ulace Cars ecinehed, 9:20 A.M. 
: .M. Sunday 5, 7, 8:30 P. M 
For "etinene, Washington, *and the South, via 
* Pennsylvania ~~ Line,” al 8:50 A.M. * * and9 P 
M. Sunday R. R. at 9 











NEWARK, N.J. 














P.M. a 9 P. 
8:50, 9, 9:30 A. M. 
9P. M., and Bn night. 200 A. Me eT 5 at P. ‘ 
For Phila., via Kensi mgton, at 7 A. M. and 6:10 ¥. M. 
Sunday 6:! 10 Pp. M. 
Emigrant and second bar 7:05 P.M 
LT, 8:10, 9, 0, M., 12 M., 1, 


2, 2:20, 3, 5:10, 5:20, 5:40, 6:30, 7, 7:30, 8. 
8:30, 9, 10, 11:30 P. M., an Nab ieeke” Sunday’ 620, 6:10, 
8, 8:30, 9 P. 


M. 
For ean f tee 7:40, 8 re 9, 10,11 A. 422 M., be 


2, 2:30, 3, 3:30, 4 420, 5:20, 5:4 5:40, 6 6:10, 6:30, 7:30, 8. 6:3 
9. 10, 11:30 P. M oa Sunday 5:20, E10, 7. 8 
8:30, and 9 P. M. 

For Rahway ie 10 A. M., 12 no 


5:30, 5:40, 6, 6:10, 6:0 7. 7:30, 8, 


1,2 2a, 8 8) 41), 4 
5:90, 6:10, and oe M. 


P.M 
For New Hi T and 8:10 A. M , 12M., 2, 3, 4:10, 5:20, 
6:10, 80, 9 P. M., and 12 night. Sunday '6:40,'8:30,' and 


For’ Bast Millstone, 8:10 A. M., 12 noon, 4:10 and 5:2 
P. M. 
For Lambertville and Flemington, 9 A. . sand 2P.M. 


For Phillipsburg and Belvidere, 2 and 
Accom. for Rengemien’ss Burlington, ca Camden, 


and 9:30 A 12.30, 2, 4, 5 rt _ P. 
For Freehoid, Liam, dana t 
For Jamesburg, Pemberton, i 6 A. M., and, via 
boat from er No. 1, 3:50 P. 
— _— as follows: From ea 6:50, 10:25 A. 
daily ; 5:22, 10:15 A and 3:55 P.M., 
aully, except | ana From Washington and Bal- 
timere, via “‘ Penna. Air a oe A. M., 4:05 “53 
9:15 P. M.; Sateen oe A. 5 ae 5 P.W, & B. 
R., 6:40 A. M., 4: d 10:13 ay 6:40 A. 
From Philadelphia, “8 2 a “6:50, 120, 1: 5 A. 
6:05, TE uaa 


3:55, 4:35. 
52, Gab, 6:56, 10:25, 1 a0 M. oh 10: 
Ticket Offices, 526, 435, 271, and 944 Geinnahd, No. 1 
Astor House, and foot of Desbrosses and Courtlandt 
streets. Emigrant Ticket Office, No. § Battery Place. 


D. M. BOYD. Jr, 
General’ Pass. Agent. 
A. J. CASSATT. 
General Manager. 


MAIL STEAMSHIP 
PANY’S LINE TO 


CALIFORNIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA, 


VIA PANAMA. 


CARRYING MAILS, PASSENGERS, AND FREIGHT 
TO ASPINWALL, PANAMA, AND PACIFIC 
COAST OF MEXICO, CENTRAL AMER- 

ICA, PERU, AND CHILI. 

On Stheand 2th of each month. 

One of the large and splendid Steamships of this 
line will leave PIER 42 NORTH RIVER, foot of Ca- 
nal street, at 12 o’clock noon, as above (except when 
those dates fall on Sunday, and then on the preced- 
ing Saturday), for ASPINWALL, connecting via Pan- 


ama f the Company’s Steamships 

any a Be a aN FRA "ate CISC A, at AC 

d other ports; also conn nama 

in Stenmers for 80 Bou TH PACIFIC and CENTRAL 
AMERICA 





PACIFIC COM: 


adult. Bagyage received on the dock the day before 
sailing, ao a railroads, and passengers 


For freight or passnye-tie 
tion apply at t Compan ns ticket-office, on the 
‘oot of Canal street. 
GEO. H. BRADBURY, President. 
‘Th. J. BULLAY, Superintendent, 


wharf, orth River, New York. 
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Commercial. 


SENATOR MORTON ON RAIL- 
ROADS. 


We transfer to our columns the following 
extract from the recent speech of Senator 
Morton, having reference to the railway 
question, which -is now so largely engaging 
the thoughts of the people, particularly in 
the Western States: 


“INQUIRY INTO RAILROAD ABUSES. 

“A special committee was appointed at 
the last session of the Senate, invested with 
ample powers to examine and report upon 
the subject of transportation. The needs of 
increased means of transportation. the abuses 
and extortions practiced by railroad com- 
panies, and the remedies for these needs and 
abuses are within the direct scope of the in- 
quiry which this committee is instructed to 
make. It has been in session at various 
points since the adjournment of Congress, 
and an exhaustive and elaborate report may 
be looked for at the next session. The 
Senate will then have before it reliable in- 
formation in regard to the condition of 
transportation in the Western and Southern 
States, and such remedies as the committee 
may be able to suggest for existing wants 
and wrongs. I shall not now attempt to 
anticipate the report of that committee, or 
to prematurely suggest remedies for evils 
the nature and extent of which I may not 
fully understand. But this much I may say, 
that the great agricultural interests of the 
Western and Southern States may look with 
confidence to the Republican party for pro- 
tection and for the redress of wrongs under 
which they may be suffering. It is the 
party which has accomplished great reforms, 
and it is now in condition to take hold with 
unimpaired vigor of the new questions that 
are being presented. And I think I may 
safely promise that it will, at the next 
session of Congress, address itself to all 
questions connected with the oppression or 
depression of the agricultural interests of the 
West and South. Without undertaking to 
indicate the character of any legislation that 
ought to be adopted by Congress, if any, it 
may not be improper here to say a word in 
reference to the power of Congress. 

‘““POWER OF CONGRESS OVER RAILROADS. 

“Under the constitutional provision giv- 
ing Corgress ‘ power to regulate commerce 
among the several states’ Congress has pow- 
er to reculate the great through lines of rail- 
roads engaged in conducting the inter-state 
commerce. Under this power Congress may 
establish such rnles and regulations for this 
class of railroads as will contribute to the 
safety of passengers and the speedy, certain, 
and equitable transportation of freights, and 
to insure the more complete adaptation of 
the railroad system to the wants and inter- 
ests of the people in every part of the coun- 
try. The exercise of this power by Con- 
gress wonld not interfere with the states in 
the reculation of their domestic commerce, 
or in ‘the control of railroad corporations, so 
far as such control may be necessary for 
their own protection and interest. 

‘““DUTIES OF RAILROADS. 

“That railroads are public hichways has 
been recently decided by the Supreme Court 
of the United States and is no longer an 
open question. That railroad companies 
are common carriers, as the office of com- 
mon carrier is defined bv the common law, 
is so well settled that the statement need not 
be re-enforced by authorities. The rights 
and liabilities of a common carrier are well 
settled by the common law. The common 
carrier must carry for all persons, without 
distinction, upon the same terms. He must 
provide sufficient and convenient methods 
of transportation. He must not make un- 
just discriminations in the exercise of his 
office and must carry passengers and freight 
for a reasonable compensation. For the 
breach of any of these duties the common 
law bas always provided remedies, and if 
the breach complained of is extortion the 
question is to be settled by a court and jury 
as to what would be a reasonable rate under 
all the circumstances in that particular case. 
There are great difficulties in the way of 
private persons asserting their rights of 
common law against these great corporations, 
and Congress, in the one case, or the state 
Jecislature, in the other, may be able to pro- 
vide additional facilities for enabling private 
persons to ascertain and enforce their rights 
against railroad companies a8 common ear- 
riers, and may also provide punishments 
against officers of corporations who have 
been clearly shown by the evidence to have 
been guilty of extortion. I have thrown 
out these suggestions; but, as I have before 
said, shall not now, in advance of the re- 
port of the committee, attempt to suggest 
specific remedies for evils that are under- 
going investigation.” 


The report of the Senate committee on 
the subject at the next session of Congress 
will bring the whole matter not enly before 
Congress, but also before the entire country. 
That railroad companies bave vested rights 
which should be respected and defended 
admits of no doubt. Yet with these rights 
are connected responsibilities and duties to 
the public, growing out of the rights of the 
people. The point to be gained, so fer as 


legal regulation is concerned, is so to adjust 
these two seis of rights to each other as to 
make them practically harmonious, The 
problem is so broad, extends through so 
many states, and withal involves such 
a variety and complication of interests that 
its solution transcends the power of state 
legislation. Congress must interpose its 
power of regulating commerce among the 
several states by a general railroad law, ap- 
plicable to all the railroads of the country 
that are the channels of inter-state com 
merce. Wecannot, of course, anticipate the 
nature of the Senate committee’s report, or 
the remedies that will be proposed to remove 
the evils of which the public complain; yet 
the people should be satisfied with nothing 
short of the legislative action of Congress, 
State legislation is simply local, being 
bounded by the limits of its own jurisdic- 
tion; and, hence, it is and necessarily must 
be a failure. 

We have no idea that the Generali Gov- 
ernment should, according to the theory of 
Mr. Walker, assume the ownership of the 
railroads of the country, and undertake to 
do the business through its agents or by 
leasing the roads to private parties. Nor do 
we believe that it can wisely engage in the 
project of railroad construction for the ac- 
commodation of the general public. Either 
plan would be likely to involve more evils 
than it would cure. Governments are 
notoriously not well fitted te the eco- 
nomical management of mere business 
transactions, We have, then, nothing 
left which Congress can wisely do 
except legislative regulation. This we 
believe to be the proper field of its action. 
Without invading the corporate rights of 
railway companies, it may, nevertheless, so 
regulate their exercise as to remove, at least, 
many of the prominent abuses from which 
the people suffer; and that, too, without any 
infringement upon the local jurisdiction of 
the several states. There ought to be wit 
enough in Congress, in the light of past ex- 


et to give the country a good railroad 
AW. 





DRY GOODS. 


Tue Fall season is now in full operation, 
and every department of dry geods is re- 
ported active and satisfactory, but especially 
so in domestic cottons, though there are a 
few over-sanguine or perhaps unreason- 
able agents who do not find the demand 
quite as active nor their sales as large as 
they had anticipated. But these are excep- 
tional instances. The jobbers are generally 
very busy and the importers and auction- 
eers make no complaints. Prices are gen- 
erally firm, but unchanged, except for a few 
makes of standard sheetings, which have 
had a fractional advance. In domestic 
woolens generally there is a very encourag- 
ing degree of activity; but particularly in 
blankets, flannels, and shawls. The busi- 
ness in progress is of a healthy character 
and we hear of no speculative movements. 

Unbleached sheetings and shirtings are 
selling steadily and with steadily increasing 
sales at firm prices. The agents are well 
supplied with the favorite makes of stand- 
ard sheetings; but the stock in first hands 
is diminishing and prices are not likely to 
go lower. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are in 
more active demand, and the sales from 
first bands are more generally distributed 
among the various grades of low and fine 
qualities. The sales of the week have been 
so large that the stock of some makes has 
been so much reduced that orders are now 
necessary to be given some time in advance 
of their being filled. 

Printing cloths in the gray are in rather 
more active demand, with increased sales. 
The quotations are now 6§ to 6} cents for 64 
square best standard and extra qualities. 

Prints are now selling actively and the 
demand continues to increase for the favor- 
ite styles of standard makes. The stock of 
tasteful and attractive styles in first bands 
has been considerably diminished during 
the week. Buyers are very discriminating 
in their selections, but prices are firm and 
are likely to continue so. 

Ginghams of the better qualities of popu- 
lar makes are in good demand and prices 
are well sustained. 

Cotton duck is in steady demand, but 
mostly for the home trade and prices are 








steriily maintained. 


Cotton drilis are selling moderately well, 
but there is very little demand for export. 
Prices are firm. 

Cotton bags have been in such active de- 
mand thet the stockin first hands of the 
favorite makes has been pretty well closed 
out. Prices are firm, with a tendency to 
higher rates. 

Cotton flannels continue in good demand, 
with large sales of the different grades at 
steady prices. 

Cambrics of the best black and assorted 
colors are selling as well as usual, and 
prices are steadily maintained at the recent 
reductions. 

Rolled jaconets are in moderately active 
demand for the season, which is hardly yet 
sufficiently advanced for these goods. Prices 
are steady. 

Silesias are selling steadily and meet the 
regular demands of trade, but are without 
special activity. Prices are unchanged. 

There is more activity in colored cotton 
fabrics generally. Apron checks are in de- 
mand for the favorite makes at steady prices. 
There is increased inquiry for stripes of the 
new fancy patterns, and prices are firm; but 
the old hickory styles are neglected. Den- 
ims are selling steadily, but are not specially 
active; and cottonades, blue and mixtures, 
are rather slow of sale, but prices are un- 
changed. 

Worsted dress goods are in very good 
supply and are generally active, but espe- 
cially for the new styles. The stocks in the 
hands of agents are varied and attractive, 
and prices are considered low ; as they are, 
undoubtedly, when compared with other 
domestic fabrics. 

Woolen shawls are selling actively, and 
the demand for the favorite makes is rather 
on the increase. The stock in first hands is 
considerably reduced, and the large public 
sale of worsted warp shawls on Thursday 
does not appear to have affected prices to 
any noticeable extent. 

Cloths and overcoatings are in somewhat 
irregular demand. While the general trade 
appears to be slack, the demand for partic- 
ular makes of the different classes has been 
active. Prices are generally well main- 
tained. 

Fancy cassimeres are in good demand at 
steady prices for small assorted lots of the 
various makes, but there is no general 
activity. 

Satinets are in better demand for the 
blacks, and a slight advance has been estab- 
lished in the price of popular makes; but 
mixtures continue dull. 

Flannels are in active demand for all 
grades of the leading makes, The sales are 
large and prices are firmly maintained. 

Foreign goods of nearly every descrip- 
tion are in lively demand; but the sales are 
mostly for seasonable goods, such as meri- 
nos, and fine grades of woolens, and plain 
black and colored silks. The offerings of 
millinery goods would seem to indicate a 
large stock in first hands; but goods of 
this class so rapidly depreciate in value as 
the season changes that importers are 
naturally anxious to effect early sales. The 
auction rooms are well supplied with de- 
sirable goods and well attended by buyers, 
but the importations show a considerable 
diminution in value, compared with 1871-2. 

ee 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 





IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


MONDAY EVENING, Sept. Ist, 1873. 
PRINTS. 
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Novelties for Early Fall. 


A. T, STEWART & C0, 


have placed on sale numerous ELEGANT and EX- 
CLUSIVE FABRICS, adapted for Early Fall 
Wear, comprising 


Plain and Fancy Silks, 


Rich and Medium Dress Goods, 


Laces, Embroideries, Hamburgs. 
The latest and choicest conceptions of the Parisian 


~" BONNETS 
MILLINERY ORNAMENTS, 


RIBBONS AND SASHES, 
CLOAKINGS, 
Colored Trimming Velvets. 
PERSIAN, PARIS, and PAISLEY SHAWLS 


Great bargains in Ladies’ EMBROIDERED LINEN 
CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEEFS. 
Broadway and Fourth Ave., 9th and 10th sts. 


BROOK’S PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON. 


WHITE, BLACK, AND COLORED.. 


kand Str as Linen, and the 
Opeth eee he Han. or Machine use. 


WM. HENRY SMITH & Co., 








NEW LACES AND LACE ARTICLES, 


EMBRACING 


RICH PATTERNS OF VALENCIENNES, CLUNY, 
YAK, BARBES, CAPES, FICHUES, 
FAN-COVERS. 


ALSO 


HAMBURG BANDS, INSERTIONS, FLOUNCINGS 
ETO. INFANTS’ CAPS, VAL CAPES, 
JABOTS. LATEST 


Orders by mail promptly Aled. 


MILLER & GRANT, 


No. 879 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


E & CO. 
TINu Thin AND Jgubens OF 


7 and (29 Broodway, BE, Conn ene 91 Howardutcedh 








82 and 84 Worth Street. N. Y. 
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Weekly Market Revirw. 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By H. K. THURBER & CO., 


gent HS Rambo 294, 296, 298 Greenwich street, 
New York. 


GROCERS MARKET. 


COFFEES.—The market for Brazil is quiet, the re- 
cent rapid advances having come toa pause. There 
ps however, no inclination to shade prices. The very 


and expected light receipts induces a very 
eearier' h holders, bes have full confidence 
telegrams are considered 














cat 4 ear except at extreme iy ; hen 
though firm market. 
gearce and firm. Ja oe are aetive 
gales and Tresales at, Vv full prices. 8 s 

are very light, an unless the market is relieved 
yy receipts m unexpected oa the present 
= may only be a lull p p 








FISH AND SALT.—The market ‘for Fish is quite 
frm, in of the d loss of a portion 
of the Lg in the reesut disastrous storm at the fish- 
ing Dry Cod are in better supply and good de- 
mand. Mackerel in active request at full rates. Box 
Herring in fairdemand. New 

dfirm. G 





ghtand demand active at full prices pea firm market. 
steady. BoxG 


FOREIGN FRUITS.—Malaga Raisins have further 
advanced, with a good demand and firmer market. 
qarkey Prunes firm, with fair request. Currants un- 
changed. Higher rates in France for Sardines has 

created a very active business here, with large trans- 
Ceions, slightly in sellers’ favor. Citron. steady. 
Nuts firm and less active. Green Fruits steady and in 
moderate request. 


MOLASSES.—AN kinds have an upward tendency, 
and with light stocks and those not well assorted the 


market is firm at very full and increasing values. Re- 
ceipts meager and but little expected. New Orleans 
yery firm for choice lots. 


RICE.—In the absence of receipts, with a very small 
sock of Carolina, the market hardens for prime 
des. The new ig will not be available quite as 
s00n AS WAS @ East India isin good request 
at full prices, and. : ——— to ordinary lots of 
domestic at the large difference in values. 


SUGARS.—The market for Refined has been active, 
ouoyant, and excited, at a material advance. Sales 


vanced more than other qualities. e market closed 
firm at our quotations, with the expectation of 
higher rates the ensuing week. Rs. sales of Raws 
‘and all to seGners. at full ring | ave been unusually 
e—greate an has been own the same 
length of time three days) for many years. They 
were met freely by aeaters, who have since advanced 
their prices and are very The receipts continue 
light. The stock in Waverton hands is reduced, but 
is ample for all wants. 


SYRUPS.—The demand continues good and pro- 
duction very light. The market is firm at bapony cgi 


antag y 
sses are less active, but very firmly held. 


SPICES.—The market for all kinds is decidedly firm, 
with a further rise in Pepper and large transactions 
in Cloves. The distributive demand is good. 

TEAS.—There is an increased business and better 
tone to the market. The high rates of Coffees — 


beginning to tellin the demand for Teas, and, 
bn re are -— assorted ana watetn comparatively 





GENERAL MARKET, 


BREADSTUFFS, Erc.—The Flour market has not 
varied materialiy. Prices rather favored buyers, ex- 
cept at the close, when an active demand for shipping 
grades caused a slight advance. The local and ex- 
port demand about equals the receipts and City Mills 
Gomsction ; hence, no increase in stocks. State and 

estern shipping "grades are in limited supply and 
fair request. Spring Bakers’ in good demand. There 
isa marked difference ayer ours made from Old 

ew Wheat—50 cents to $1 per barrel in favor of 
theformer. Medium Winter Wheat Flour sells slow. 
The supply isample. It is too high for export and 
grades too low for local requirement. Western ra 
Bells well for forward delivery. City Mis tn fair re- 


ceipts for the week, 59,607 bbls. Exports, 35,598. bbls. 
cea good demand at fall prices." Corn Me: = 


eek. The export 
was rn 8 in — week. Receipts, 1,315,828 bus = 
r bushels. pene have been stendy 
~ hels. 
Continent. Market t firm. Receipts. bet bushels. 


bushels. Barley continues 
Barley Malt without movement. Receipts, fac 





a DUULDING MATERIALS.—The supply of Bricks i 
le and the demand good at st 4 “ 
erally. Some larce lots ere oa at stead (-- oer 


tol at a shade below quotations. Cement 


i 
taint Glass steady and firm. Hair in light yt 
wilder” Hardware less active than e cted. Lime 
steady, with fair demand. Zamber in n better su 


and yalnes generally easier. Th Pa 
Plaster ate unchanged. Cut Nails aoa es Fite 
eet ig Setend has been good from spin. 

Peat ship culators. osed d 
armer rat itsle higher, having ta crenate y 
J — R%. he ports being Tess than last year. 
ee very beyond September some weak- 

HIDES AND LEATHER.—Hides f 

ave ruled steady, lately there has ey _ 
with oS Semana for the trade at ¥ cent, gold, advance 
& further upward tendency. ‘Hemiock Sole 


fais and Buenos A eo held higher. oak tx Bole 


L La 
LIVE srope. Beeves continue to arrive very lib- 


b Sorts, of whi 
ign and native. The k 
- the week better for good Cattl 








Tections Vent Calves in good seas = vofier- 


0} m7 cent was py to eff oo 
aon % sto its per pound Poe Milketed an 
oo Spe ead for Grassers. ee L- 
as a ease than in the beginning of th _S 
vee rp. a. and. No ig Sine offered al alive: Neg hy segs 
vance from the ote opening. 


'ALS.—The 
quiet. An 
fers on Scotch, the prices 
ign be lat 





ith fc ry Boris to;be man if oat t waa ‘Ruplign pros 
Ww Lie ns manifest, an 
duce! are 20) dissatisfied at the resulf. Ameri- 
can nis s ateadil y eaining a ee countries hertofore 
wappiind by Bogian 8 ive. les 
of erican foot ul = u = r” 10,000, for future de- 
livery. =e nominal. Rome | - +4 ws coy 
Sheltsr dull ingot Copper Mighty oe 
r 0! r 
business. Manutacturea a steady. Pig Lead 


St Cenaiaetices te market for Candles is 
steady. Co Stock in fair request. Coal steady 
and in in good Piemand. both —— and Domestic. 
The | auction sale at Scranton realized a very 
slight advance. Drugs and Piss in moderate 


a s 
Dye Woods dull; scarce} inquiry. Gun- 
nies nominal. Hardw: 4 ~ 





in values. 
— in re; 
firm 


. Pa 
easier. mothy lower. Flax 


uiet and_ steady. 

——— Frei; nts steady — moderately active, ex- 

b. t for Petroleum. e stronger, at hi; her 
8 wi wich days yet ‘decidedly Ow. Gold irre 


aaiean STORES, Erc.—The market for 
creda a8 r™m Oil is sve strong, with a fair alr demand. at 





very fu ces. eisin good enha- 
den isin rice sup) ries and very, firm. e Winter 
Lard in ay emand inseed higher, owing 
to advance i e stock of crude Cotton Se 





better supply and du paces AM 
um market is a little better, “the. available supply not 
being large and the demand fair to fulfill old contracts. 
The markets at the sources of supply are unsettled 
an additional well or two having been struck and in- 
wont the supply. Philadelphia markets have im- 
proved. 


PROVISIONS.—The market for Mess Pork has 
ruled dull with a slight shading in values. Other 
kinds unchanged. Receipts, 1,198 bbls. Expo: 
bbis. Bacon in light FS pera demand and prices 
steady. Exports, LS 446 po’ ea 
andin buyers’ favo! Lard ‘continues dull and de- 

—- 1575 958 — business Gee rea TO nade 

and tes. pounds. 
Beef Bull 2 at unchanged prices. 


WOOL.—Receipts, 1,991 bales Domestic and gy For- 
eign. The market is firm and tends or ard. ian 
transactions have taken p! of all kinds 
are reduced to small proportions. toonke large sal 8 
have been for oe he but all others are in good request 
with light receipts. 
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WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The general market has been quiet be 
about previous prices, the finest and lowest 
finding readier sale than medium. The receints are 
larger and exports less than the vious week. In 
the expectation of large supplies for the coming fall 
months, buyers are not. disposed to oe except 
for actual w Expo 
64,804 pounds We quote: 

Orange County Pails owe Creame: 

River Palle lected. . 

State Dairy, Good to 

State Dairy, Poor to Fair. 
te Welsh Tubs, Poor 4 pre, 

State Firkins, Poor to Choice... 

Western Firkins and Tubs aaa 

GQPOKSD RUBCEP..00 cc cccccvcccccecodcccceséscocsosece 


EESE.—The export demand has been g 
a market has been firm gan he at Sees 
xtra Fancy in a few instances 
ere is not much _ Western here and ‘the 
recei - ae light. The quantity in aa interior is sup- 





P rts, 











poe hd iY e and will have to be expo: 
es. Exports, 2,349,104 pounds. 
We mer 
ctory, Kiss @ 
State Factory, F: e.. » 
State Factory, Inferior............... addeddes = See 
-104%@12% 
11%@12% 
@8 
@10 





EGGS.—The receipts have increased 100 per cent. ; 
but the demand has been good and values Peave not 
changed much. pts 8,076 p We quote: 
Canada, prime, in barrels...............seseeee 
Wi rm, ordinary to extra eee ? 
State, Pennsylvania, and Jersey............... 23 @25 


POULTRY AND ee Chickens are lower 


















w.th a wide range as Fowls in good demand. 
Small Turkeys active and pe ey lar, ty are dull 
and lower, cks plenty and prices barely sustained. 
Dressed Poultry steady. Woodcock in better supply 
and lower. We quote: 
oy Chickens, Jersey, # D.. 5b @ 8 
‘owls and Chickens, # ® 6 @ 18 
Live Turkeys, # b.. 15 @ 2 
Live Ducks, per pair. 60 @$1 00 
eve Geese, Western. pe 150 @ 2% 
ressed Fowls and Chickens, sw@ mn 
Dressed Turkeys, # D............+.- -.42o SB 
Woodcock, per pair..... --1% @144 
GEG eee distccces siitencedeccbeses «eee 8 @1L0 
BEANS.—Marrowfats a little irregular, but # closing 


a. Mediums scarce and_steady. “Red dney 
scarce. Not much doing in Pea and White = 
Receipts 2,982 bush. Exports 579 bush. We quote: 


Marrowfats, —_— per bushel 


good, per bushel 

Mediums, 
Red Kidneys, ¢ 
Kidneys, pe 
Pea Beans ° 

PEAS.—Green Peas steady. Canada in ens request 
and firm. ieceipts 948 bushels. Exports bushels. 
We quote 
Green, poor CO DEINE, ccccccccccccccccccccces 1 


50@$1 75 
Canada, in bulk, in bond........---..-.+s+« OTS oO 


ASHES.—Pots continue in fair perenne and steady at 
= 25. Pearls are nominal at $10.50, in the absence of 

emand. in ion 790 casks Pots 
a 20 casks Pearls. 


REESWAX.—Western is dull *. 82 to 33 cents and 
£o ithern % to 35 cents per poun 


BROOM CORN, Erc.—There is dg demand 


pound for Prime to Chi to 10 
‘or Shortand Medium — rush, "5 iat tot ‘Mea. 
Red-tip 


cvs. for Common Red 
id $2 to $3 


Ey and 

ice, $21 3 No. Bxira No 7 

to $18; ge, $21 Fo 821 Nok nor 
POTATOES.—With he et hi 

declined mai ptm o Botock "Pot ; sbandant and nd 
very irregular in quality and condition. Weanmer, 

Rose, State, in bulk, per bbl................ yore 

= “Biow, pee pegs ee per bbi. my 























DOMESTIC DRI 
gs request and 
‘ew Southern “—_— in quality. 


Porto Rico... 
Muscovado. 











FRUIT.— 
arrivals se ire 

















THE INDEPENDENT. 


Pples continue in 
ly at full prices 








firm. We quote 
Apples, State and ‘estern, per lb 
Southern, Sliced, pat i 
Peaches, Geo: and N. C., Peeled, per Ib....16 
= * ---10 @b 
“ - +. 64@7 
Blackbe ..12 
Cherries 
Pune. Y 
Ras fe 
poeean FRIUTS.— market for Pi 
uyers. Peaches very yleregular, with high prices for 
Choice. Pears plent Grapes abundant 
State y- a abundant; the 
best come from land. lons reve 
and low. * Peanats quiet and frmiy, held. We quo 
Apples, ‘estern, per Dbl1..........-..-+++ - 82 a 
. "Jersey, Sweet Bou Mr , per bbl. 40a 450 
“Jersey, Sour Bough, per bbl. 4 00@ 5 00 
WY, JE aksatscactkaatecaessacsenecacess 4 50@ 5 00 
uts, per bushel.. -19@ 33 
Pecan Nuts, per lb...... -  R@ ps 
Watermelons, per 100... -- 6 We 
Nutmeg Melons, per bb 10¢@ 250 
, per bbl... - 250@ 8 0 
“« pererate. A 2 00@ 2 30 
Seog hag 1 0@ 3 75 
_—— 4 W@ 8 0 
Grapes, per corse 5B IS 





EEN aa ETABLES.—Tomatoes continue in 


full supply. Green he og in lighter supply and janet. 
ions 3 ady. Other kinds selling 
jairly. We 

Tomatoes, sieee ee Deghed.....is5sids.as 0@ 50 

Squash, Marrow, =. per b - $1 00@ $1 25 

Cabi 5 00@ 10 00 

- 30@ 30 

10@ 13 

20@ 40 

- _ 0@—— 

reen - 106 13 

yima Beans, pe per bushel . 2 we ; ® 
g Plan - 40e 

Beets, per “bo buns bunch.. - 30@-—— 








PRICES CURRENT. 


Groceries and Provisions. 


—_— — 3 a—10 
8isa— 
















doz...—— a1 


——— 0410 


doz........—-— 2315 


9% 






on eo. Duty :|PORK. 


\'Thin Mess, nw 18 50 a19 00 
Duchess County 
Heavy Mess...18 50 a19 00 
eavy Mess be, 


Vv 
“Sasepereeieeet Back: 
Extra C Cured 
— >: af Wi de 
E 
Cut Loaf. ate 8 oared, Cit ll all 
MOLASS. DUTY: betel 2. z, 9Ka. ue 
. O., New..... —% a: iBACON—SmMoxk 
Porto Ricc, N.—45 a—72 reakfast.......... 44al5y4 
English i N.—8 a—50 (Long Clear, D. ae 9a 
Muscovado....—32 a—40 |Sho Les _ 
sYRUPS. Short Ribbe 


BEEF. ; 
Plain : gud 
# bbl -.1000 211% 





s moked HA a2l 
m0 ‘ongues.20 a— 
FISH 








\ a 675 
'Pikl’a Bea) 
bbl... aba 
Pickled Cod, 
# bbl... a7 
Mackerel : 
“ Ordi Bem % |Noipey air 90 
rdinary.—22}4a — 0. y. a 
SPICES. No 2 Shore. al5 25 
Pepper .. —27 4a —23\No. 2 Bay.... ald 25 
Alspice.. —16%a—17 |No.3 al3 00 
i 0) —33 a—35 ‘0. 3M al0 2 
Cloves... —34 a--35 |Salmon, 
Ginger. 16 a—2 # bbl a23 00 
Nutmegs...... 1% a1390 |Herri: 
Mace “P 0 al ne bb a5 
SAL’ Herring, sca. 


ERA 
In papers #5. 8Xa— 93) Le a—31 
FRUIT. 


— 





Raisins layes. 300 a315 le} —18 a—19 
“1, Muse’l..—— 0375 skun Durr: Sal cts. ¥ 

be cana 1L—— 2400 

Le ess.— — 2525 |Turks island. 

“ Valencia.— a—10K! # bus: —32 a—™® 
Currants....... — 6¥a — 8 Ashton's: fine.3 30 a 350 
Prunes, new..—13 a—15 |Worthington 
CT ee BG. 3.22008 230 a250 
Sardines % bxs—19 a—19\ Paantag. _ 20 
Maccaro: == gl a-—l4 |Table Salt in bra, 

s —10 a—ll __ rE in 
Vermicellt, It 1t).—15 a-li In small | ret 
Dom a—til ina bbl a—9 
CANNED FRUIT, Ere. In small * 
Peaches,2B # 10inabbl.... 4%a—5 
Riesasaneat a23 |SODA—BICARRB, 
Peaches,3 b # Kegs, N’castl—__ a— 8 
0%. .  a3% “ American.— a— “ 
Pineapple, 2b 3 n —- &-D. 
OB. Lecce cies —— | Boxes....,.... 
CREAM OF TAR An. 
rand stals.50 a—— 
40 a-- 8 
fs 0: a3 2. 
Db ® doz 310 Castil i eal ‘Sal iB 
—— a e, mparted. 12 ‘a 
Peas,2 ® doz—— a2%5 al9 
Lima Beans, 2 Cae ooueiten: RTA all 

D ® doz..... —_ il 6 aT 
Lobster, 2 b # 

GOB i crccecccce 








a29 
do. ordinary. Tosca 

|"Tant OW chts dansad'-a0 12}4a13 

RICE—DUTY: 2cts.® DB. 
rolina, fair 











Starch; La a—9 
tarch, Pat. Gloss soul 
{ starch, Corn.....10ka— 





Fleur and Grain. 


a 750 

a6% 

a 570 

ai” 

a 650 

a5%% 

23% 

a 36 

a 875 

a — 

Wool, Hid 

A.Sax. Fr’e®®.—30 a—53 

&-F-B. Merino. a—50 

iNT COme ana? 

‘A. Combing....—55 a—60 

No.1 «80 a—35 

88 a—0 

a3 

fine cn a—33 

4.Qord's 3 << 

L 2 8 
nw..—l? a— 







SPP reree 
ah ht ft et 
82 SZRAza8 


: 

3 
38 

‘fT 


3 
rT 
BI 


HORNS—Dutr: Free. 

) ta 

FURS “AND SRINS— Un- 

Gressed, of all Kinds,free 

Beaver, Ff : 

“ ESB 00 
Southern.1 


bs Bo 
co 
: = 








8 
» | 
Raccoon, Soth— 








Cal. hag hi % az | “ “: rest.com— op 8 
sin : “15 9m 
FO et 20 a 600 
21 » 25 |Marten,North200 22000 
Py = Ae 47 3 

i a—2 a— 

BERET... 00 Deer <a 
HIDESLiv7y : Free. ss 


a258. 4 










a53 — 

Sit. a — 13K%a— 13 = 

pe d0.a8. sitd.— fo sy tthe! ai 50 

Gronoeo...... — 2 a—i 

Bahia dry ....— a 18 a— 36 

Savanilla.etc—M a—15 a 350 

arac’ibosk&d—14 a— ly a1l% 

Mara.h’ ‘ox.etc— 15 a2000 

Mata posse... 18 ai 
VeraCruz t i 

Tampico.. -W a— 45 

CalcuttaBuitza. 1s 41 a— 

Do.Kips#pce.— 18 a—19 |Oak, — -— 32 a—38 

. ZTEeN..... 13ka—M ik, crop..... a— 4 

California dry— 4 a— 2% Hemlock, lig’t— 26 u— 29 

GreenSaWest— a— emlock, mid— 25 su— 30 

pity Sinughter— 10%a— nx Hone’ ‘k heavy— 248— 2 

ip ¢ ’ck, dam a— 2% 

Drugs ery Dros. 
gehen. Saaanes 210 a215 ,Ipecacuanha. 
Lloes, ——— wa 10 a 


Ps get + gold.— — 


‘loesSec trie ~* a- 7. 
MR. cccecaged 
pnt vren. Bid - 1a 1B 
irgols ref.gld— a— 32 


b> Po» b> b> > > > b> 
’ ~ 
= 



































| 
b 6 a- Sx; Nutgalis, bl. 
Borax.renned— 2% a—23 | eppo g' ‘old— 17}4a— 18 
rimst’ne,roll— 2%a— 3 |O1! Bergamot. ‘2 a 4% 
rimst’ne,tior— 3ia—— /|Oil Cassia, gid 143 s 15 
rim’eFt da 500 a3700 |Oil Lem 380 a 38 
Camph.rc# hinbd.z.29a30 |Oil Pepperm’t 300 a 306 
Camphor. ref.— 23 a— 29 jou itriol, 
Cantharides.. 160 a 162 eg..— 24a— Si 
AL 0. 174a— 18 a. Ty. a— — 
Cardamoms.. 160 a 172 a— 
Castor Oil.....— P a1l6 
ChamomileF1.— 23 a— 41 
lorate Pot- al 
28h. gold... .— 34 a16 
GochinealElega 59 a— 7% 
Soepan ras, “a, ¥ 1 = Oe 
»Am— 1%a— a— 
CreamTar.¢d.— 35 a— * < 
Cubebs,E.I..g.— 6 a— 46 
Cutch, gold...— 4%a— 4X 
Epsom Salts..— 24a— 2% 9 a—10% 
Gamboge, gid 65 2 a—13 
um Arabic, _ a— U4 
cur......— a— & 
Gum_ Arabic, SodaAshs0vcga 3 a— 8% 
See —24 a—68 (Sulph. Quin..—— a—— 
Gum Benzoin— — a—@ |Tart.Acidgd..—46 a—53 
cae =8 aw fviniol Bidet a= i2 
ales ahhe a— 0 ue .— a— 
Gum Myrrh, Ps IND 0 UTY ; FREE, - 
Nandeded. oa 3 a— ngal, # b.. 1 al7 
gum ii a % a— 42 advan a a 
Gum Trag. a—92 ;Manilla....... —8 a16 
ee Soe aie Caraccas,gold— 70 a 105 
—— a—— iGuatemalugd—60 a 10 
Metals. 
TRON—Duty: Bars $1@1%| Bar 5c. and Sheathing 
700 #100 1; Boil-| 4c. @ D 


DB; 
er and Plate, 1¥c. # ®;|Am’can Ingot— 27 a—— 
Band, Hoop, an Scroll; |Sheathin, pew 


1Kalxe. # bi Pig 8 ¥|__ (stilts) —a— 38 
ton; Sheet, 3c. # B. |Sheathing, <a 26 a— 27 
Pig, Enelish’ & ‘Sheath’. yell — o—— 
cotch. @ ton. 42 00a ae Eng...... -- ar 
Pig, American.. 38 00a 45 00: Bolts.......... —32 a—40 
i. -_——a-—— IN GZiss} Dory: ig 


Bar. Sw. ass. .. ” 137 002138 00 Bere, and Blok ‘ree 
Sheet, Russia, # | s and Sheets, 15 # 
Be cccscodeces —17 a—18 | aa ry val. 
Sheet, Gogie, I D. ue | 
|_ gold...... 


— 35 
NAILS. Dury: sat, 1; Salts, gold. 3 a Sli 
Wro meht,243 Horseshoe.’ English, gold.— 28 


in 
5 cents # | Pl ates, I. _— = 62 ~ 4 % 
Cut, iddoba on 4x) a 0 00 
8da EL teit-(zawxy Dory 
6da 7d: nee me, rae ty tag ml and Plate 
Ge... 6 a 6% ut 50 per 100 bs. 


25 
OT Dury; 2xe. # D. Plates, gold. .— Ea 1% 
om..— 
evedespsecoces — —a— 11K) ZINC Dury: In Pigs,B 
Buck, comp. (c)_ tty 100 Ds.; Sheets 250. 


Oils, Naval Stores, Etc. 


Olf.—Duty: Palm 10,0live\NAVAL STORES— Duty 
$2.59, Linseed, Flaxseed, Sone = eoenne. wets. i 
14 ® to gal. 30 cts Sp erm gal. Other kinds 2 # ct. 
foreign fisheries) ‘andj, & 
ale or other fish (for- Tarpen. Sft.N. 
eign). @ent.adval. | Coty # 20ms—— a—— 
Olive, # box.. 440 a 925 irae ilming- 





Olive mc.#gal 1 Mb al |_ton........ a1%6 
+RD..... 8Xa— Far ¥bbiNC. § 387 ait 
Linseed, City; pastesnane a 362 
Pp PP —90 a—9%2 |Resin,com std 315 a3 23 

Linseed, Eng.—_— a—— “ No.2# 

Whale, crucge— 58 66 | 280ms........ 5 a 345 
“ ref. Wint—73 a—75 |Spi’ts Turpen.— 43%a— 44% 
“ ref.Sprg—— a—-— |PETROLEU M—burr: 

Sperm. crude 150 a 152 | Crude, 20 cts.; Ref. 40 cts. 
*W.L.bi’ch 16 a173 |Crude, 40 to 47 

Red. Western, Ve, —n%a—— 
distilled....—48 a—— (|Bulk........... — 6xa—— 

rd Oil.P.W.—74 a—%% (Refined, 8.W., 

Kerosene Ill’g—— a—— (sh order)— 164a— 16% 

OIL-CAKE—Duty: Free. |Refined, P.W 

Thin ob. cake weohz "ots).* —-— a—— 

Bevccesee © a0 00 —- ref. 
w grav). —10 a—10% 
PO ea, 


ag a eng UTY: Free.; HOPS—DUTY: 5cts. # Db. 
ime West’n— 80 a— 8 foe Saséoosccess —8 a—45 





ton. 
No'th } Riv: aa Bs Load 18 is, (GUX DE Duty: 
—— phat ee 
u 
iealian Te Sun and eae * % 





. g0ld....— 8 a— —a 63 
Manitis. a> Sue nie Dore: : Linseed 1 
P—" Rey = 19a— a ct., , Hemp us ct. @ Db; Ca- 
Jute, go id.. 2 = & and Ses bush. of 56 Ds.; 
Seed 30 # ct. 


Amer. enud'd.. 715 

Do. dressed.. -130 0a 2S 
H LeD a— 9% 
N. K.shipeioons— Sa— : ° Timothy eba | 37 ta 400 
Retau 1 ba— 165|Flax,Am.rough?2 lla 215 


H. K. THURBER & CO. 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


173 and 175 Chambers St., 294, 296, and 
298 Greenwich St., New York. 








Our sales of Butter and other Produce are 
direct to Retail Grocers(not to Jobbers or a 4 
We therefore possess unusual facilities for getting the 
- market value fer alt goods igned to 

Jominission on Butter, — Poutsry, 663., 19 5 per 
FI eat, Goat, ete., 236 per cen! . = 


arking-piates furn furnebed on spplication. 


GREAT REDUCTION. 


DUTY OFF 
TEAS AND COFFEES. 


Increased Facilities to bse ee 
for New Pri 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 

P.-0,Box 5643.) 3&1 and 33 VESEY &T., New York, 








resell TBA. or fo. pat up ye apse Aaa - for a 


Gd Vesey Sirect, New Pork. 
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Financial. 


THE WEALTH OF NEW YORK 
CITY. 


THE last quarterly report of the Comm is- 
sioners of Taxes and Assessments for the 
City of New York presents the following 
figures, as sho wing the assessed valuation of 
real and personal estate for the year 1873, as 
compared with 1872: 








Assess- . Assess- 
ments for ments for ‘Increase. | Decrease. 
1872. | 1873. | 


$51,215,50 


Wards. 




























































































28,091,50 
31,637,00 
2,571,937 
38,° 70,50 
1 = 
5,588 
% OS 
23,571, 
5 9% 
00 
(53,885, €2 
8,529,800: 9 
1,425,790; 21 563 
), 50,916,750) 566,400) eae eee 
29,579,20: 29,730,550 251,800, i.e se 
30,087,500 30,552,400} 514,900)... 
y 900! 64,467,900) 1,924,000) —s....... . 
,283.515 190,519,305; 19,235,750) ss... 
, 84,830,000] 2,584,850) 22111 
10,996,050! 71,235,250 239,200, wen eee 
70,185,820 88 820 62,104,590; 2,918,710, —s......... 
















































Personal Es- Personal Es- 
~ Pe tate 1872. tate 1873. 
i 
Resident..........s.++++ 195,032,157 $184,965,583 
Non-Resident.......... | 3sie0'5a0 29,831,605 
‘Shareholders r Banks) 76,727,745) 77,800,395 
Ree | ¢306,949,422! $92,597,643 
‘Total real and personal valuation for 1873. #1, 129, 291,023 
Total real an oa persone valuation for — 008,087 
erence in i aa 192,936 
‘Total increase... 42,255,765 
Total decrease woe +062,829 
WES INSTORKES.«...00.0cscccccccceccccaccdecoggocess 25,192,936 








The following table exhibits the assess- 
ments on personal property in the City of 
New York for the years 1871, 1872, and 
1873: 





| 1871. | 1872. | 1873. 
Resident........ eoeeee $138, 156,791 | $195,082,157 $184,965,583 
Non-resident........ $2,025,037| 35,189,520 | 29,831,665 
Shareholders’ Hanis 16,765, a) 7 727 ae 77,650,395 


Total......ccsseese |$306,947,395 $306,949, 422 '$202,447,043 











The following table shows the total valu- 
ation on real and personal estate for the 
years 1871, 1872, and 1873: 

















ie. | __‘1872. 1873. 
Real Estate....} $769,306,410| 797,148,665) 836,693,380 
Resident per- : 
sonal. 198,156,791; 195,032,157 184,965,583 
N on -resident| 
rsona) ee} $2,025,037 35,189,520 29,831,665 
Shareholders’| . 
Banks......... | 76,765, 1995) 76,727,745 77,650,395 
Total........ | $1,076,253,633' $1,104,098,087! $1,129,141,023 





The progressive increase of valuations for 
aserics of years is shown by the following 


figures: 


In 1865 the assessed 
1866 the assessed 








In 1878 the assessed 

In round numbers the increase in the valu- 
ation of real estate since 1865 has been as 
follows: 


increase over previ 
867 increase Over prev 
38 increase over prev 
1869 increase over previ 
1870 increase over previ 
1871 increase over prev 
1s72 increase over prev a 
1373 increase over previous year.. 


























The following figures noe the total num- 
ber of assessments for were: 





Number of pieces of real e -- 123, 
Number of names on nah we § book - 29,513 
Number of shareholders of banks. - 26,059 


Total number of assessments.................. 178,781 

These exhibits, which we take from the 
recent report of the Commissioners of Taxes 
and Assessments, present a series of import- 
ant financial facts in respect to the commer- 
cial emporium of the state and the nation. 
New York City, like Brooklyn, is the victim 
of a gross injustice in being required to pay 
an undue proportion of taxes for state pur- 
poses, as the consequence of a higher valua- 
tion of property than that which is made in 
other parts of the state. The Commission- 
ers, baving laid the facts before the Board ot 
State Assessors, express the hope that this 
injustice will now be corrected by a fair ap- 
portionment of taxes in the different coun- 
ties of the state. 





MONEY MARKET. 


As there is only a certain amount of 
money in existence, it would not seem to be 
of very special importance where it is dis- 
tributed; but the ebbing and flowing of the 
$360,000 of legal tenders which constitute 
our money are watched in Wall Street 
with the keenest anxiety. Everybody 
knows that money accumulates at this 
center in the #ummer, when the ratés of 
interest fall down to the lowest points, 
and that it commences flowing back 
again to the West aud the South 








THE 


in August, and so continues until De- 
cember, when the return drift again sets 
in. It isonly by the figures of the weekly 
bank statement that the financial public are 
enabled to know with any degree of cer- 
tainty how much money is leaving us, and 
what relation the amount on hand bears to 
the demand, and so what the rates of inter- 
est are likely to be. The third weekly state- 
ment of August exhibited a rather alarming 
outgo of greenbacks, and an equally bad 
statement was anticipated for the last week 
of the month; but it proved much more 
favorable than had been anticipated, 
though the loss of greenbacks was $803,- 
100, of specie $2,040,000, while the increase 
in circulation was 67,500, but the decrease 
in deposits was $7,301,000, and in loans 
$1,048,000. The actual loss in the reserve 
was $1,043,575, making the excess of reserve 
over the required 25 per cent. $5,906,450; 
which, it is encouraging to know, is about 
$2,000,000 greater than it was at the end of 
August, 1872. But the rate of interest on 
call loans is about the same—5 to 6 per cent. 
On Saturday afternoon there was a good 
deal of lending at 4 to 5 per cent.; but the 
bank rates were 6 to 7 per cent., and 
the street quotations were 5 to 6 per cent. 
So we enter upon the first fall month with a 
very encouraging prospect and with a better 
feeling among business men than has pre- 
vailed for some years. In the first place, 
there is the advantage among our merchants 
and bankers of having a better understand- 
ing of the general mercantile condition of 


the country, and of having become used to { 


something like a settled financial policy of 
the Government. It is generally believed 
that,in the event of any unusual pressure for 
money, arising from combinations of spec- 
ulators to make it scarce, that the Secretary 


of the Treasury will draw upon the retired | 
$44,000,000 of greenbacks ; and, if the gold 
speculators should attempt to advance the 


price of gold unreasonably, the Treasury 
Department will avail itself of the right 
which Congress bestowed upon the Secreta- 
ry in 1858 to issue gold notes or certificates. 
But it isnot probable’that there will be any 
occasion for a resort to so extreme a meas- 
ure. The business of the present season 
will have to be conducted upon the basis of 
the currency and the gold now in circula- 
tion, and nothing is required but that every 
man shall exercise a proper discretion to 
insure for the country the most prosperous 
fall trade it has ever known. 

One of the most gratifying and encourag- 
ing evidences of the general prosperity is 
the relative change in the condition of our 
exports and imports. For the past week the 
imports are $2,000,000 less than last year, 
while the exports are $600,000 greater, and 
41,000,000 greater since the commencement 
of the year than they were for the same 
period in 1872. 

The money market has been disturbed by 
the operations of the gold clique toa cer- 
tain extent; but they have not been able to 
put up the price of gold above 115] and it 
closed at 115}, though they paid 115.40 for 
the $1,500,000 sold by the Treasury on 
Thursday. The double objects of the gold 
clique are to advance the price of gold and 
create a scarcity of money, so as to bring 
down the prices of stocks,of which they are 
‘“*short”; but they have not met with much 
success thus far. The tendency of the stock 
market is to advance, and,as the many absent- 
ees from the Street are returning from their 
summer jaunts, the spirit of speculation is 
reviving, and prices of the favorite specula- 
tive stocks show more active dealings in 
them. Erie, Lake Shore, New York Cen- 
tral, Western Union Telegraph, Ohio and 
Mississippi, and Pacific Mail are the stocks 
which now engross the attention of the 
speculators and which are expected to ad- 
vanceconsiderably higher the next month or 
two. Western Union is unusually active 
and strong, for the reason thatthe election 
of a new board of directors will take 
place on the first of October, when 
every share of the stock will be in 
demand for voting purposes. It is under- 
stood that the 70,000 shares of stock owned 
by the company have been loaned, and that 
when they are called in there will be a 
scarcity, which will cause prices to advance 
very rapidly. It is expected, too, that at 
the October meeting these 70,000 shares 
will be distributed among the stockholders 
as an extra dividend, and that the company 
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will then commence the payment of 4 per 
cent semi-annual dividends on the whole 
capital. This, at least, is the talk of the 
Street. 

The discovery of an issue of forged New 
York Central Railroad bonds on Saturday 
last created an unpleasant sensation among 
the brokers, for it naturally led to suspicions 
of all other railroad bonds, and is a re- 
minder to investors-of fhe necessity of em- 
ploying responsible brokers in the purchase 
of bonds and of the danger of having 
dealings with strangers or men of doubtful 
reputation. 


QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, AUG. 30TH, 1973. 


Offered. Asked. 
Now YOM vscivics cece le 184 
ys eb _ 
Merchants’..... ugasewnae 117 118 
Mechanics’ .........6....-.182 185 
OT ties Fenedun 134 — 
ie Ka candenneensiancie 153 _ 
2 ERP ee Rol err Cee Te 268 
ee OTe EE EET _ 100 
NOrG River eos. .isde oacves _ 90 
Rn ie AR a saben — 153 
Wats oF bat gcse. a 150 _ 
Mechanics’ and Traders’. ..132 — 
‘Merchants’ Exchange...... 84 89 
‘Leather Manufacturers’. ...180 ~ 
Seventh Ward......... | _ 
COMMONS. 6G P6868 (oes _ 
Mechanics’ Bk. Ase’n.... —- 100 
American Exchange....... — 113 
Bank of the Republic......107 108 
Bank of North America. . .100 a 
Hanover...... idk Senos a 100 _ 
es Pee ee aS — 125 
Metropolitan ....cccccccee. — 135 
POEs, 5 55.0548 clos cewsccaes 125 130 
NRCS, Sogo E 4 he ek _ 108 
Corn Exchange........... 120 127 
MERU od no Raa hatielasipie 165 —_ 
Commonwealth........... 85 88 
Importers and Traders’...190 200 
os ere Meee prep _ 149 
N. Y. Nat. Exchange..... _ 90 
Fourth ee oe 1184 = 114 
Ninth National.............103 _ 
Gold Exchange... EG Serta ey 115 — 
German American....... Pe 100 





INVESTING MONEY. 


SpeciaAu attention is invited to the ad- 
Vertisements in our columns of those 
bankers who offer first-class railroad bonds, 
etc., forsale. Many are now selling Gov- 
ernments and other securities, and convert- 


ing the proceeds into good first mortgage - 


railroad bonds. 

Our subscribers will please understand 
that they can send money, coupons, Gov- 
ernment bonds, or any kind of securities 
to this office, to be sold, and the proceeds 
converted into any stocks or railroad bonds 
advertised in Tat IXDEPENDENT. No charge 
whatever will be made for our services. 
In many cases, by applying to several 
different parties, we can obtain a better price 
for securities to be thus exchanged than if 
sent direct toa broker or banker, besides 
saving broker’s commission. This offer is 
made only to our subscribers, who often 
times neglect to make investments simply 
because they fear to make a remittance to 
an unknown party. In all cases explicit di- 
rections must be given. Address Henry C, 
Bowen, Publisher of Tae INDEPENDENT, 
No. 3 Park Place, N. Y. 





No. 5 Nassau St., New York, 
Sept. 1st, 1873, 

ta" The CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 
RAILROAD is completed and in regular 
operation—420 miles. To increase its equip- 
ment, perfect its terminal facilities and 
deep-water connections with European 
Steam-ship Lines, in order to accommodate 
the heavy COAL AND MINERAL 
TRAFFIC, together with the growing 
IRON AND MISCELLANEOUS LOCAL 
AND THROUGH BUSINESS now press- 
ing upon the line, we are selling on be- 
half of the Company a limited amount of 
their SEVEN PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, 
secured by mortgage liens on the whole val- 
uable property, at 90 and accrued interest. 
$1,000 each, either coupon or registered, 
payable in gold coin, in New York City, 
principal and interest. Interest January 1st 
and July ist. 

We also have a small amount of the OLD 
SIX PER CENT. GOLD BONDS OF THE 
CHESAPEAKE ANDOHIO. The price of 
these is 88} and accrued interest. They are 
issued in denominations of $100, $500, and 
$1,000. Interest payable May and Novem- 
ber. 

The property has cost already upward of 


Banxine Hovse or Fisk & Hatcn, ‘ 
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$38,000,000 and is constantly increasing in 
value. We can recommend both classes of 
bonds, which are selling rapidly, with great 
confidence. 

We also continue to deal in Government 
and Central Pacific and Western Pacifig 
Bonds, execute orders at the Stock Exchange 
for investment Stocks and Bonds, receive 
Deposits, on which we allow interest at the 
rate of four per cent. per annum, and cop. 
duct a general banking business, 


FISK & HATCH, 





Howrs & Macy, Bankers, No. 80 Wa 
Street, N. Y., offer’ the same facilities to De. 
positors as Incorporated Banks, and allow 
Interest on daily balances at the Tate ot 
Four per cent. Collections made on 
point at current rates, with immediate | ni 
turns. Special attention paid to Choicg 
Stock, Bonds, etc., etc., for Investors, 





D.£ :, CULVER, & CO., Bankers 
4 29 Races Besa. 


TEXAS 2 PACIFIC 


RAILWAY COMPANY, 
Chartered by the United States Government, 





First Mortgage Six per Cent Gold 


COUPON AND REGISTERED 


CONSTRUCTION BONDS, 
Authorized by Acts of Congress, 
with Sinking Fund, 
AND FREE FROM GOVERNMENT, STATE, 
AND OTHER TAXES, 
Issued only on Completed Zoad, 


At 90 Per Cent. 


and Interest in Currency. 


These Bonds are secured by a SINKING FUND and 
by a FIRST MORTGAGE, covering the Company's 
Line through to the PACIFIC OCEAN, with its equip- 
ment fr hises, etc., including upward of 15,0000 
ACRES OF LAND donated by the Government of the 
United States to aid in the construction of the road. 

- EDGAR TH he al and i Trustees of the 
SAMUEL M. FELTON, Mortgage. 
THOMAS A. S00r?, President of Company. 


FIRST SERIES issued only as road is constructed 
on the Eastern Texas Division—504 miles of road. 


209 Miles of Road in Operation, 


From SHREVEPORT to DALLAS, and from 
MARSHALL to JEFFERSON. 


Grading and bridging completed and ties delivered 
on 200 additional miles of road. Track now being laid 
at rate of ONE MILE PER DAY. Work commenced 
on California Division. First Section, from San 
Diego East, under contract. 

These Bonds are entitled to the benefit of a Sinking 
Fund, in addition to the fund tobe derived from sale 
of lands, of an amount eqttal to ONE PER CENT, 
on all outstanding bonds, to be deposited with the 
TRUSTEES annually, and by them applied to the 

h and Hation of bonds at par, as they 
shall be designated by lot, at the option of the holders of 
the bonds so drawn; and they are also receivable, at 
par and interest, in payment for any of the lands do 
nated by the United States. 

Government bonds and all other marketable securi- 
ties will be received at current prices in exchange for 
these bonds, without expense to the investor. 

Pamphlets, Maps, and full information will be fur- 
nished on application to the following Banking 
Houses: 


H. G. STEBBINS & SON, New York. 
EDM’D D. RANDOLPH & CO., New York. 
B. K. JAMISON & CO., Philadelphia. 


ILLINOIS 


TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK. 


CASH CAPITAL, $500,000. 


‘ 











DIRECTORS, 
Ww. F. COOLBAUGH, r. N. 8. DAVI 
T, RY, ISAAC WAIXA 
Cc. iN DGREN, 0. B. DRAKE, 
ANSON STAGER G. POWERS, 
J.McGREGOR ADAMS, 1. B, SIDWAY, 
GEO. STURGES . MoCAR ERY, 


WM. H. MITCHELT 
Oo. Ww PO! 


same at the rate of 
will receive and execute Trusts. | 
his bank will maki e the “Chicago of trusts and 


The canetental experience of its officers in this busi, 
a ae the past twelve yearsis the promise © 

ef 

The Seiridisie value of Illinois real estate and the 

admirable and efficient state laws for co llecting 
secured debts insures — payment of inte j 
and principal and renders such investments reliable 
a income. 

he bank is making loans continually from its = 

funds, and, when desired, can, as arule, furnish invet! 
ments in ‘moderate amounts bt Pigmmey 
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nal New York; Samuel D. Bab- 
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cock, President U: 
New York; and to banks and business men 
in Chicag: 


— time y to 
All notes are made with interest coupons payable . 
daneen: ea July and are secured by deed of trust 02 
Full pertloulaze and forms of papers will be fur- 
nished ‘w upon lication. Refer to Bank of New 
York, New. York’. Geo Coe, Presiden ericaD 
Exchange Natio: 
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BANKERS, 
No. 59 Wall st., New York. 


ol@ and Currency received on deposit, subject te 


checks’ sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate ofe 
Four per Cent, per annum, credited at the end of each 

t 

= CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSE, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
pearing Four per Cent. interest, 


Loans negotiated. 
Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and Sale 
of Governments, Gold, Stocks, and Bonds on commis- 


ion. 
r—= made on all parts of the United States 


and Canada. 


SAUNDERS 
& HARDENBERGH, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 112 and 114 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


Auvin SAUNDERS, (Ex-Governor Nebraska), President 
State Bank, Nebraska. 
Joun A. Hanvenbercu, member New York Stock 


DUNCAN 


SHERMAN & CO., 
BANKERS, 


Corner Pine and N pg Sts., New York, 


CIRCULAR NOTES and “TRAVELING CREDITS, 
available in all she penetpel cities of the world. 


RS 0. eT TEI Leone PH to 
“BUROPE and the PACIFIC COAST. 
Accounts of Country Banks and ‘hasbon received 
on favorable terms. 


wWooD & DAVIS, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


keep on hand a variety of choice bonds to supply in- 
vestors, furnish bonds advertised on the ma-ket at 
subscription prices, execute orders for Government 
securities, gold, and railroad stocks, and do a 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


No. 31 PINE STREET. 
Cc. D, WOOD, 8. D. DAVIS, 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 


Nos. 396 and 898 Canal Street, N. Y. 


Assets, Ten Million Nine Hundred 
and Eighty Thousand Dollars. 


Open Daily from 10 to 3 p. m., and on Mone 
day Evening from 5 to 7 p. m. 
NAPOLEON J. HAINES, President. 
GARDNER 8, CHAPIN, Treasurer, 
T. S. ARMOUR, Secretary. 


Notice to Investors. 


We 00D for me the following 
150,000 real estate first tortgage 10 Lf ne. it. honda, 
10 qeqre ars, issued by the Eq 
Salt Company of Iino's. 
5,000 Cairo City 6 per cent, 30 years. 


LSO 
50.000 City Vincennes (Ind.) 6 percent. 20 years, 
Details in full on application at the office of 


ON, 




















70 William st. 


ASOLLD TWELVE Per Coat 


The CENTRAL ILLINOIS. LOAN AGENCY, which has 
loaned for ene, Guardians, wis sows, hans, Min- 
isters, and Mini ives, an ers Millions of 
Dollars, and never Jost a cent. ho ment securing to its 
t Ten Per Comte on its qui: 





customers a Solid 


nois Loans, and a Net Twelve Per Cent. on 
loans made through ie Kansas Branch. For details 
address RY of C. I. Lie Avy Jacksonville, 


Illinois, Post-oflice Box 607- 


Banking House of Henry CLews & Co., t 
32 Wall Street, New York. 

Deposit accounts of Mercantile Firms and In- 
dividuals received ; all facilities and accommo- 
dations granted usual with City Banks; in addi- 
tion thereto interest allowed on all daily balances. 

Bills of Exchange drawn on England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and the Continent. ravelers’ and 
Mercantile Credits issued, available throughout 
the the world. 


EDWARD HAIGHT & CO., 
BANKERS, 


No. 9 Wall Street, New York. 


FIVE PER CENT, Joterest allowed on Daily Balances 
and Certificates of Deposits. 


JONES & SCHUYLER, 


No. 12 PINE ST., NEW YORK, 


offer for sale Railway and Miscellaneous Securities 
of the highest grade, paying from 8 to 11 per cent. per 
ayjnum. 
7 TO 12 PER CENT. 
k ! f County, City, 
Dinic Benge Ciuntmutce (oeulisg” sat Santa 
. pons wi u a 
#0 much cash on sales. | Ca Bend are, 
THE LAW OF MUNICIPAL iN 
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Susurance, 
NO SURRENDER. 


THERE is one feature of the Tontine sys- 
tem of life insurance which seems to attract 
assailants. It is that no ‘‘ surrender value” 
is allowed for those policies which are not 
kept in force until their maturity. On ac- 
count of this the Tontine policies are recom. 
mended to those persons only who have a 
reasonable expectation of being able to con- 
tinue their annual payments to the end of 
the term. 

We consider the ‘‘ no-surrender value” to 
bea correct principle—to be one of the 
prominent merits of the Tontine system. It 
says plainly to the man who is insured: 
“ Never surrender your life insurance! If 
you give it up, you trifle with your family, 
and the consequence to you will be a pecu- 
niary loss!” This sentiment tends to make 
a continuance of the policy compulsory, as 





men who would for the most trivial 
causes allow their policies to lapse were it 
not for this restriction. Indeed, such is the 
variableness of human character that but 
for this Tontine plan some men could never 
be kept insured. 

Not only necessity, but a strong self-inter- 
est suggests to every holder of a Tontine 
policy to keep his life insured to the end of 
the Tontine period. The Tontine policy 
cannot, therefore, like an ordinary policy, 
be the first and easiest thing to be surren- 
dered when the holder meets with a little 
pecuniary embarrassment or is persuaded 
to use his money in atemporary speculation. 
It isa fact that out of ten thousand policy- 
holders a greater number will persevere and 
pay the premiums to the end under the 
Tontine plan than under any other plan; 
and many a widow and orphan will have 
reason for thanksgiving for that bountiful 
provision of life insurance, which became 
their inheritance because of the persistent 
and inflexible principles of the Tontine sys- 
tem, us practiced by the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society. 





FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE 
IN CALIFORNIA. 


From the Coast Review we extiact the 
following exhibit of the fire and marine in- 
surance business in California, ao returne: 
to the insurance commissioner, for the year 
ending Dec. 31st, 1872: 


“The figures given [in a tabular state- 
ment] are those of the California business 
only, except in the case of the Union Fire 
Insurance Company of this city, the state- 
ment of which contains the entire business 
of the company, including their Tastern 
business before their withdrawal last sum- 
mer. The table embraces seven local com- 
panies, nineteen Eastern, and sixteen for- 
eign companies, making a total of forty-two 
companies, and contains the entire list doing 
business in the state. The total fire risks 
written in California during the year 
amount to $200,178,206, and the marine 
risks to $54,200,665, with fire premiums 
amounting to $3, 388, 511 and marine pre- 
miums to $1,016,461. Fire risks in force 
Dec. 31st, $156, 376, 529, with premiums on 
the same amounting to $2,059,883. The 
marine risks in force amount to $7,598,674, 
with premiums on same amounting to $313,- 
629. The total fire losses paid amount to 
$832.185 and the total marine losses to 
$713,514. 

‘“The fire loss rate, as shown by this 
table is as follows: local companies 43.33 
per cent., foreign companies 32.55, and 
Eastern companies 26.62; total loss rate of 
all the companies, 3416 percent. This is 
an excellent exhibit, and for once in our 
history we are willing to challenge compar- 
ison with any other state in the Union. And 
we fcel all the more ready to crow over this 
showing when we compare it with the figures 
of last year, which were as follows: local 
companies 18.77 per cent., Eastern compa- 
nies 61.83, foreign companies 91.11; and 
total loss rate of ail the companies 77. 07 per 
cent. This is quite a contrast, and the dif- 
ference may be mainly attributed to two 
things—viz., betler rates and a more careful 
selection of risks. It is a remarkable fact, 
also, that, while we have been entirely ex- 
empt from fires of any note, the people of 
“the East have been visited with an unusual- 
ly large number of them ; and any deficiency 
that may appear in the "regular statements 
of any of our companies must be charged 
to that field, and not California. 

“There is another item in connection 
with this statement worthy of mention. 
While the fire risks written in 1872 exceed 
those of 1871 only about ten millions, the 
Proaces receipts for 1872 are er wz 
585 and the losses are $475,1 





than for the previous year. This is a cheer- 
ing exhibit, and, with the improved status 
of the fire business, may we not hope for 
even better things during the present year ? 
‘* But, while the fire business has been 
reasonably profitable, the marine business 
has been just the reverse. Many companies, 

paid marine losses in excess of the premi- 
ums received. The total marine premiums 
received by all the companies amount, as 
before stated, to $1,016,461, and the total 
losses paid to $713,514, or about 70 per cent. 

of the total premiums received. The marine 
loss rate of local companies is 71.93, foreign 
companies 63.45, and the loss rate of all 
companies is 67.60 per cent. Thisis not a 
very cheerful exhibit, and it becomes less so 
when we recollect that the business of 1871 
was equally as unfavorable as the year that 
has just closed.” 


re 


THE 


MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Or New York, 


144 and 146 Broadway, 
New York. 
F. 8. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS OF 
DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 


Vice-President. 


J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 
W. H.C. Bartiett, Actuary. 





INSURANCE. 


GUARDIAN 


MUTUAL 





Life Insurance Co. 


R51 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


Assets over $3,000,000. 








METROPOLITAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 108 Broadway, N. Y. 


Capital, $300,000. 
insures Fire Risks. 


R. M. C. GRAHAM, President. 
SAMUEL J. YOUNG Secretarv. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 2th, 1873. 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of ite 
affairs on the 31st December, 1872. 


Premiums received on ey Risks, from Ist 





January, 1872, to 31st. Dec.. 1872.......... -%5, 918,019 95 
Premiums on — - aalel ott 1st Jan 

UREFs BEER, .ccancesceesseccecesce eeess ecave 2,070,609 45 
Total amount of Marine Premiums.......... $7,988,679 40 


No Policies have been ones upon Life Risks, 
nor upon Fire Risks disconnected with 





Premiums marked off from Ist January, 1872, 

to Sist December, 1872..... dolodeiheosdueccep "$5,776,518 70 
Losses paid during the same period...., «+ ++ $2,389,846 &* 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.......... $1,055,707 wp 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United States and State of New York Rtocic, 





City, Bank, and other Stocks..... ........ $8,443,730 00 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise..... 3,480,100 00 
Real Fstate and Bonds and Mortgages... 217,00) 00 
Interest and sundry notes andl claims due the 

Company, estimated at...............0-+0+ 908 18 
Premium Notes and ills Receivable eeereoees 2,755,374 14 
Cash ip Bank... ... ...-... eosedoetoatnesccaces — SNE OL 

otal Amount of Assets......... eceetseese cece $15,571,206 13 





~ Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 
ruary next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1862 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 
ruary next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Fifty per Cent. is declared onthe net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1872, for which certificates will be P¥ucd 
on and after Tuesday, the First of April next, 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
JOUN D. JONES. JAMES LOW. 
CHARWES DENNIS. :. J. HOWLAND. 
W. H, H. MOORE. BENJ. RABCOCK, 
HENIY COIT. | ROBT. B. MINTORN. 
LEWIS CUR GORDON W. BURNILAM. 
ARLES Hl RUssPLL, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY. 
OWELL HOLBROOK FORGE 8. STEPHENSON. 
WARREN WESTON. WILLIAM Ht. \ 
OYAL PHELPS. SHEPPARD GANDY. 
CALEB BARSTOW RANCIS SKIDDY. 
.P, PILLOT. HAS. P. BURDETT, 
WILLIAM F. DODGE. WILLIAM F, BUNKER. 
VID LANE. AMUEL L. MITCHILE. 
TAMES BRYCE. AMES G. DE FORFST. 
DANIEL 3. MILLER. ROBERT L. S1UART. 
WM. STURGIS. | EXANDER V. BLAKR 
AS. D. LEVERICH. 


CH! 
k yee tL GAILLARD Jr. JOSIAH 0. LOW. 
° ’ AS. H. MARSHALL. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE COC., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Capital - - - $t,000,00¢-00 
Surplus - - = ° 1,284,251 97 
Assets, Jan. Ist, ’73, $2,284,251 97 
Branch Offices: 
201 MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN. 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D, 
DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT Vice-Prest. 


C, A. LAND. 











SAMUEL » oe: pe FRASER, 
BENJ. G. ARNOLD, IRAM BARNEY, 
A, A. LOW, LAWRENCE TURNUBE, 
& B. CHI’ crENDEN, SHEPPARD GANDY, 
WM. H. SWAN, SAMUELA. Sp Tse. 
HENRY C, BOWEN. CYRUS CURTISS. 
AURELIUS B. HULL, WM. D MORGAN, 
JTAM M. IL; AMES LOW, 
THEODORE TI. Bs WILLIAM BRYCE. 
GEO, 8. STEPHENSON, CHARLES LAMSON, 2 
H, ARNOLD. ae oo. C.AP 
WM. M. RICHARDS, HENRY F. SPAUL™IN, 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, JOHN PAINE 
JAS. FREELAND, ROB'T H, McC al 
C, J, LOWREY, GEORGE MOS, 
JOHN PD, MALRS, JOHN H, BASLE, 
LORING ANDREWS, HENRY FYRE. 
CARLOS CuBB, CHAKLFS H. BOOTH, 
WM. T, COLEMAN, WM, H. HURLBO » 
GEO. LANE, EDW! MA 
SHER” HAN HARTWELL, BRA at ate aun 
THUR SON, 7 nok, 
E. W. CORLIES. 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary Agency Devt. 
ABRAM M. yt i Secretary — Dept. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agen 
CHAS. H. DUTCLER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept. 





J. L. HALSEY, siicnatinains 








MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 156 and 158 E BROADWAY. 


HENRY STOKES, P President. 


WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
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SECURITY 
Life Insurance and Annuity Oo., 


NOS. 31 AND 33 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


ete esti 


ASSETS, aos eames | OR 
INCOME, - - - - - 


ROBERT L. CASE. President. 
ISAAC H. ALLEN, Secretary. 


- $3,527,912 00 
1,565,058 00 


THEO. R. WETMORE, Vice-Pres't. 
REUBEN H. UNDERHILL, Counsel. 


——9——— 


“ Liberal arrangements made with reliable agents” on application to the officers of the 
Company. 


CONTINENTAL WIFE INSURANCE CO, 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 22, 24 & RG NASSAU St., 





CONTINENTAL BUILDINC. 


Policies issued, - - 55,000. 
Assets ----- - $6, onmumen 


President, L. W. FROST. 


qt Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP. 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 


Actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, Jz. 


KNICKERBOCKER LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


No. 239 Broadway. 


ASSETS for the Security of Policyhoiders, over - - = 


CHARLES STANTON, President. GEO, F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
E. W. BANCROFT, Vice-Prest. JOHN A. NICHOLS, 2d Vice-Prest. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actaary. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 











$8,000,000. 











CHARLE: 3 SANTOR. eae ae eee a Stanton, Sheldon & Co, 
JAMES P. WAL President Guarantee and Indemnity Co, 
R. 8. ow ING abe cdodbors Gleccecccbagibs cocked Merchant, 82 Cliffstreet, N. Y. 
S LON F. GOODRIDGE.. < “Merchant 81 Pine street, NY. 
HUGH ALLEN....... ~- Western Transp. ine, 15 Old Slip, N.Y. 
JOHN B. ) ° core Duncan, Sherman & Co. 
WM. B. tg icctensube ehabssiphshapsaeesennnete Fad omy 15 Old Slip, N. Y. 
ALEXA) a. 31 Spruce street, N. ¥. 
E. K. ~ --Merchant, 331 Broadway, N. Y. 
E. W. NCROFT... ... Claflin & Co., N.Y. 
BUI NEEEG cn, sen ennycncccce cae itscaidant No" 0. National Bank, New Orleans, La. 
SEE Mb TIE cos ibnicins eepsvew cunscessescencesosncnsesncieuth ochedh Wibe Merchant. 


Axp OTpers. 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES A SPECIALTY. NEW FEATURES. 

The Knickerbocker Life Insuraice Company is prepared to issue policies on approved lives. payable to the 
party himself when he reaches a certain age, which is never to exceed 75, or to his representatives on his previous 
death, with certain important benefits never before conceded by any Compan =A 
1. The policy contains a Moxitéive stipulation of an equitable and definite surrender value, which may be with- 
drawn in CA=H, at the end of any policy year: or it may remain with the company, drawing an annual interest of 
never less than 4 per cent. and as much more than5d ver cent. for a complete year as the average interest of the 
= any's investments in its preceding fiscal year has exceeded 6 per cent. 

To yo | such policy is attached a table analyzing the premium per $1,000 insured by it, into three distinct 
m4, for each year of its possible existence: Ist, tne margin provided for expenses, and to meet possible death 
claims in excess of those expected ; 2d, the advance normal cost of the insurance to be done by tbe company in 
each year: 8d, the se/f-inewrance ‘deport, or reserve which is to be accumulated at 4 per cent. 

The rates of premium and tables attached to the policies have been calculated by the Consulting Actuary of the 
Company. ae Wricart, of Boston, formerly Insurance C 
For Bate Books and a ‘information apply at the Company's Office or any of its , To successful men 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, No. 135 Broadway, 
BRANCH ory ee — oe 6th Avenue. 
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CASH CAPITAL, - od - * =* $2,500,000 00 
ASSETS, July ist, 1873, Sy fe, Byte © 2 oe © Saar e Te 
LIABILITIES, - Se Ae ee ee ee lee $365,564 S32 





ABSTRACT OF THE 
Fortieth Semi-Annual Statement, showing the Assets of the Company on the Ist day of ee 1873 : 














Cash in Bank.. jaesonckevee 855 21 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first iien on real estate worth $4.838,600 ...00000000000007: -700 00 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand vaeeged peaed of securities $181, 724) 740 G4 
eR OR ODES UGRETEOS VOIRE)..cc-c00 coccccgnteccccccnccecenpedges 0 f thececebebcocevecescecees 75 00 
Bate Bongis (market Value).........-.eeseecceccereccceccceesscceccccat**seeeee sacee sestseseeecess wove 10 WU 
nterest due on Ist July, 1872.. $26 35 
Balance in bands of agents............e00. S6 57 
Billsreoeivapie.. 26 $3 
jalvages and other miscellaneous items. 26 33 

Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at *phis on RENEE PUREE TL RENEE d3 34 

















CHARLES J. 
H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


a F Ff FN T q THE CONNECTICUT 


GENERAL LIFE- INSURANCE CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Assets January Ist, 1873, 
UNIV eRshe oi LIFE ANS. co 
THE “OnE ANE JOIN im tre Lire a a 


MARTIN, President. 











$1,163,078.65. 
OF La WALA RR 


The Ago anergy — originated by this 


ing insurance. 
aeanre WANTED. ytomes| the Home Office. , 
Rowarp W. a MD.  eahoal Exemibe. 


T. W. Russell, E. W. Parsons, 
Secretary, President. 

















T'wenty-eighth Annual Report _ 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE: 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY 1st, 1873. 











Amount of NET CASH ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1873 « $18,689,747 3¢ 
Premiums and annuities » - : > : 298,900 €2 
Interest received and acurued - - - 4,396,506 43 
. 7,515,407 05 
$26,205,154 41 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses by Death - - $1,408,519 87 
Dividends and Return Premiums on Canceled Tolicies + 2,263,392 07 
Life Annuities Matured, Endowments, and Reinsurance - 50,606 56 
Commissions, Brokerazes, and Agency Expenses - 540,975 95 
Advertising and Physicians’ Fees - 111,631 71 
Taxes, Office and Law Expenses, Balasies, Printing, Revenue, 
Stampa, etc. - 255,185 49 
——-— 4,630,311 65 
ASSETS. $21,574,512 7 
Cash in Trust Company, in Bank, and on hand - - $2,242,746 64 
Invested in United States, New York State, - other stocks 
(market value $4,227, 397 83), cost - - 4,140,518 95 
Invested in New York City Sank. Btocks (market ‘value 
$46,827 50), cost = - 41,549 
Real Estate - 1,768,174 4 
Bonds and Mortgages (secured by real estate valued at $26, 000, - 
000 00, buildings thereon insured for over $11,000,000 00, and 
the policies assigned to the Company as additional collatcral 
security) 11,390,534 28 
Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to $4,069,991 51) 986,244 08 
Quarterly and semi-annual premiums, on subsequent to Jan. 1, 
1873 591,405 51 
Premiums ¢ on existing polivies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on a policies Gene eee, in- 
cluced in Liabilities) - - - - - 272,484 75 
Amounts due from Agents” - - - - - - 29,033 08 
Interest accrued to January 1, 1873 - 2 = © 2 = 112,152 83 
21,574,842 76 
ADD 
Excess of market value of securities over cost = - - - - + 92,157 38 


CASH ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1873, $21, 5667,000 14 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Amount of Adjusted Losses due subsequent to Jan. 1, 108 Se 542 00 
Amount of Reported Losses awaiting proof, etc. - : 670 00 
Amount reserved for Reinsurance on existing policies i inanring 
$117,621,753 21 participating insurance (at 4 per cent. Carlisle 
net premium) $1,000,852 65, ‘non- participating (at 5 per cent. 
Carlisle net premium) - - = 19,418,926 46 
131,436 76 


Balance of Return Premium of 1872, payable during the year 
1873 
20,024,575 23 


DIVISIBLE SURPLUS, $1,642,424 92 


From the undivided surplus of $1,642,424 92 the Board of Trustees has declared a Re- 
versionary Dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium, to participating 
policies, proportioned to their Contribution to Surplus. The cash value of such reversion 
may be used on settlement of premiums, if the policyholder so elect. 

During the year 8,910 Policies have been issued, insuring $27,096,273 61. 





TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, Presideut of the New York Life Insurance Company. 
DAVLD DOWS (David Dows & Co., Flour Merchants), 20 South Street. 

ISAAC C. KENDALL, (Merchant), ‘Union Buildings, corner William and Pine. 
DANIEL 8. MILLER ‘(Late Dater, Miller & Co., Grocers). 

HENKY K. BOGERT (Bogert & Kneeland) 49 William Street. 

JOHN MAIRS (Merchant), 20 South Street. 

WM. H. APPLETON (Appleton & Co.,) Publishers, 549 and 551 Broadway. 
ROBERT B. COLLINS (Collius & Brothers, Stationers), 370 Broadway. 
WILLIAM BARTON (Banker), 33 Wall Street. 

WM. A. BOOTH (Booth & Edgar), 100 Wall Street. 

GEORGE A. OSGOOD (Banker), 35 Broad Street. 

HENRY BOWERS (Banker), ‘Broad Street. 

CHAd L. ANTHONY (Anthony & Hall, Dry Goods), 61 Leonard Street. 
SANFORD COBB, President Eagle Fire’ Insurance “ry ny, 71 Wall Street. 
EDWARD MARTIN (E. Martin & Son, Pork Packers, etc. ront Street. 
EDWIN HOYT (Hoyt, Spragues & Co., Dry Goods), 100 ranklin Street. 

H. B. CLAFLIN (H. Claflin & Co., Dry Goods), cor. Church and Worth Streets. 
J.F. oe tien a he F. Seymour & Co), 78 Warren Street. 

CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M. D., 8 t. Mark’s Place. 

WILLIAM BH. BEERS, Vice-President of the New York Life Insurance Co. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres’t & Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CORNELIUS R. a MD., Medical 
GEORGE WILKES, M, Examiners. 


CHARLES, WRIGHT, me Aasis’t Medical Examiner. 
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The Slave Lower. 


RISE AND FALL OF THE SLAVE 
POWER IN AMERICA.* 


CHAPTER C. 
PART L 


{HE RELATIONS OF THE CHURCHES TO 
SLAVERY AND ANTI-SLAVERY. 


BY THE HON. HENRY WILSON, 
Vice-PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

















AmerIcaN slavery and the Christian re- 
ligion were essentially unlike in spirit and 
purpose— the one intensely selfish and cruel, 
the other disinterestedly benevolent and 
kind. Between them, therefore, there was 
naturally and necessarily an “‘ irrepressible 
conflict,” and they could not coexist without 
doingeach other harm. LEither Christianity 
must weaken and destroy slavery or slavery 
must corrupt and destroy. Christianity. It 
will ever remain among the marvels of 
history how the Great Republic and its 
Christian churches could have become the 
pulwark and the last stronghold of slavery, 
tbe latter still retaining the form of godli- 
ness and the former even the framework of 
free institutions; and yet such were the facts 
of the case. But how came it to pass? An 
attempt should be made to show, though it is 
necessarily beset with difficulties. To trace 
the connection between the two and point 
out the influence of the one upon the other; 
to discriminate, and not declaim; to bestow 
censure Where but only where it was de- 
served, and yet give due weight to all miti- 
gating circumstances ; to 

“nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice”; 

to allow even-handed Justice to hold the 

sales in forming an estimate between the 

Church and its assailants; not to join in the 

hue and cry of unqualified condemnation, 
and yet to bestow merited rebuke, is no easy 
task, It should, however, be attempted. 

That the churches were felt to occupy an 

equivocal and indefensible position was not 
only charged by Abolitionists, but admitted 
by their own members and friends. The 
oft-quoted language of Albert Barnes, never 
apronounced Abolitionist ora recognized 
member of the Anti-slavery party, but one 
of the most distinguished members of the 
Presbyterian Church, used but a few years 
before the Rebellion, bears testimony that 
em hardly be gainsaid. ‘‘Let the time 
come,” he said, ‘‘ when in all the mighty 
denominations of Christians it can be an- 
nounced that the evil is ceased with them 
forever; and let the voice of each ‘denom- 
ination be lifted in kind but firm and solemn 
testimony against the system, with no 
mealy words, with no attempt at apology, 
with no wish to blink it, and no effort to 
throw the sacred shield of religion over so 
great an evil, and the work is done. There 
is no public sentiment in the land, there 
can be none created, that would resist the 
power of such a testimony. There is no 
power out of the Church that could sustain 
ilavery an hour if it were not sustained in 
it.” This opinion—unquestioned at the 
time, only as some thought that it attribut ed 
too much power to the Church and too 
little to slavery—was the witness of a friend 
that the position of the Church was at best 
equivocal; or, rather, that its position was 
not on the side of freedom, and that ‘its 
firm and solemn testimony against the sys- 
tem” had not been pronounced. 

A few years before this damaging testi- 
mony of Mr. Barnes a more comprehensive 
and authoritative utterance on this point 
was put forth, and involved in the call, pub- 
lished proceedings, and address to the 
American churches of an anti-slavery Chris- 
tian conveotion, holden at Cincinnati, in 
April, 1850. The call received two thousand 
signatures, representing all the leading de- 
nominations. The convention itself was 
largely attended and continued in session 
four days. Its first session was wholly occu- 
Died by devotional exercises, with special 
Prayer for the blessing of God on the doings 
of theconvention. Dr.C. B. Boynton, chair- 
man of the committee which called it, 
preached an able and appropriate discourse 
in theevening. A very large number of let- 
ters was received from those who were not 
able to be present, Among them were those 

* Entered according to Act of Congress, by H.C. 


Bowsn, in the year 1870, in the District Court of the 
United States for the Southern District of New York. 
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from Chief-Justice Hornblower, of New Jer- 
sey; Judge Jay, of New York; Juige Bir- 
ney, of Michigan; Prof. Hopkins, of 
Williams College, Massachusetts ; and many 
other clergymen and laymex. Indeed, a 
very marked feature of the published pro- 
ceedings of the convention was the large 
number of these letters, many of which were 
very lengthy and elaborate. Nor is it to be 
doubted that they give a very fair resumé of 
the state of public sentiment at that time 
throughout the North. The convention also 
issued a very able address. The committee 
of publication were “ directed to furnish, in 
the form of notes to the address, proofs of 
the counection of the different denomina- 
tions with slavery,’ and the main _perti- 
nence of this reference to the convention 
lies in the painful testimony it furnishes of 
the conflicts of American churches with 
American slavery. In its call the commit- 
tee says: ‘‘ A large body of American pro- 
fessors, influential from their numbers, 
wealth, and social rank, have deliberately 
chosen and publicly declared their position. 
They enshrine slavebolding in the Church 
and cherish and defend it as a practice 
agreeable to the spirit of the Gospel.” 
Again it says : ‘‘ We believe the influence of 
the Church to be so great that no earthly 
power can destroy this sin while, as now, it 
finds countenance and protection among the 
professed people of God.” In the address 
it is said: ‘‘Alas! for the American Church ! 
The sufferer she neglects is the victim her 
own sons have robbed and lacerated and left 
bleeding at her feet. Six hundred thousand 
living witnesses can testify to this fact—six 
hundred thousand slaves held in bondage by 
American churchmembers in good and reg- 
ular standing, without hindrance or rebuke. 
America may be truly called the land of 
Christian barbarity. The chattel system, 
with all the inseparable cruelties that belong 
to it, receives the sanction and fellowship 
of the American Church and her sacred 
ministry.” The Central Congregational As- 
sociation of Illinois, a clerical and not a 
professedly anti-slavery party,in an ad- 
dress to this convention, lend their endorse- 
ment to this same sad and sinful fact when 
they say: “It is painful to believe that our 
church organizations and benevolent soci- 
eties seem thus far in the struggle to have 
placed the integrity of the organization 
above the claims of morality and justice.” 

These mournful and unequivocal testi- 
monies, which could be greatly increased, 
reveal the undoubted fact that, though in its 
early history it shared in the general convic- 
tion of the fathers against the system of 
slavery, it had not retained its integrity 
or remained proof against the silent and 
subtle influences which were leading the 
nation to forget its early professions and to 
eschew the self-evident truths of the Decla- 
ration. Reluctantly but gradually, slowly 
but surely had they succumbed to the press- 
ure, yielding one point after another, until 
the utterances of the fathers were disowned 
by the sons and the sentiments of one gen- 
eration were discarded by another. Indeed, 
the deterioration had proceeded so far that a 
Presbyterian clergyman, thirty years ago, 
could vauntingly proclaim, as if it carried 
with it no dishonor: “If slavery be a sin, 
and advertising and apprehending slaves 
with a view to restore them to their masters 
is a direct violation of the divine law, and 
if the buying and selling and holding a 
slave for the sake of gain is a heinous sin 
and scandal, then verily three-fourths of all 
the Episcopalians, Baptists, Methodists, and 
Presbyterians in eleven states of the Union 
are of the Devil. They hold, if they do 
not buy and sell slaves, and (with few ex- 
ceptions) they hesitate not to apprehend and 
restore runaway slaves when in their power.” 
This testimony is conclusive of the Church 
South. The North had not deteriorated to 
that extent, nor had it descended quite so 
low; but the hand of ecclesiastical fellow- 
ship extended by Northern churches to their 
brethren and the fraternal feeling accom- 
pavying it indicated the prevailing tone of 
thought among the leaders and too largely 
among the members. There were marked 
exceptions; but these were the general 
facts. 

During the first years of the Republic the 
Church entertained the popular idea that 
slavery, though wrong, was an entailed and 
irremediable eyil, Not being responsible 
for its existence and hopeless of its removal, 


its members felt themselves to be guilty only 
of such improper treatment as they might 
subject their slaves to; on the same princi- 
ple, and no other, that obtained in their re- 
lations to their children and other depend- 
ents. They professed, too, to find some 
compensation for the evils of slavery in the 
humanizing influence of the system, by 
which they made themselves believe that it 
became a “ blessing in disguise,” transferring 
the inhabitants of Africa, even though by 
the rough handling of the slave trade and 
“‘the middle passage,” from their native 
land to the civilization of Christian Ameri- 
ca. But that fallacious, though specious 
argument failed to satisfy thinking and can- 
did minds, who were not long in coming to 
the conclusion that, if this were all which 
could be saig in favor of the system, they 
must relinquish both the argument and the 
system. But, not prepared to yield the sys- 
tem, they preferred to accommodate their 
theories to their practice, and they drifted 
into the idea that slavery was not an evil, 
but the normal condition of an inferior race, 
Christianity, they contended, exhausted its 
requirements when it secured kind treat- 
ment to the slaves and proper provision for 
their physical necessities and religious in- 
struction. In the language of the South Side 
View, Christianity was arrayed “ against its 
evils, abuses, and sins; but nut against the 
relation of master and slave.” 

Additional and far too abundant evidence 
of this deterioration is found, too, in the 
writings and records of representative bodies 
and men during the successive years and 
stages of this downward progress. Begin- 
ning with the earlier utterances of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, there are the decla- 
ration of 1780, that slavery is “ contrary to 
the laws of God, man, and nature, hurtful 
to society, contrary to the dictates of con. 
science and pure religion,” and the advice 
of “immediate emancipation.” In 1794 
the Presbyterians in their Larger Cate- 
chism describe those as “ stealers of men” 
who ‘keep, buy, or sell them.” In 1797 
the Baptists called slavery ‘‘a horrid evil,” 
‘*a violent deprivation of the rights of na- 
ture and inconsistent with republican gov- 
ernment.” The Congregationalists, being 
independent and without a representative 
body, spoke through their leading men. 
Dr. Hopkins declared “ slaveholding in any 
instance wrong, unrighteous, and oppress- 
ive.” President Edwards affirmed that ‘‘ to 
hold a man in slavery is to be every day 
guilty of robbing him of his manhood or 
of man-stealing.” These clear and decided 
utterances of the leading denominations are 
authoritative and matters of record. They 
distinctly commit them to the sinfulness of 
slavery, and the most of them to the alleged 
duty of its immediate relinquishment. 

Later they spoke against the system, in- 
deed; but it was in a less positive and 
| pronounced manner. They spoke in the 
language of condemnation, it is true; 
but it was with bated breath and with 
less decision. With modified views and 
feelings, there were more equivocation and 
reserve. They seem to have changed 
their standpoint, and their words be- 
tokened the change. The Methodist has 
always been among the leading denom- 
inations of the United States, distinguished, 
especially in its early history, for the sim- 
plicity and zeal of its members. Like its 
great leader, its testimonies at the outset 
were unequivocal and strong; and yet asearly 
as 1830 one of its members felt constrained 
to confess that “ the anti-slavery zeal of the 
Church has been considerably diminished.” 
In 1804 its rulés and directions were mod- 
ified and lowered, and in 1836 it disclaimed 
“any right, wish, or intention to interfere 
with the civil and political relations of 
master and slave as it exists in the slave- 
holding states of the Union”; and it also 
declared that ‘‘the question of slavery is 
put beyond the control of the General Gov- 
ernment, as well as of all ecclesiastical 
bodies. This certainly implies a marked 
change of view concerning the evil nature 
and tendency of slavery from that which 
denounced it as ‘‘the sum of all villsin- 
ies,” as “contrary to the laws of God, 
man, and nature, hurtful to society, con- 
trary to the dictates of conscience and pure 
religion.” 

_ Equally manifest was the declension of 
the representative men of the denomination. 





Thus a Methodist professor in Virginia de- 








Clared slavery to be “founded in right” 
and a Methodist president of a Southern 
college affirmed that slavery was “not a 
sin.” Nor were its Northern members 
hardly less decided. President Wilbur Fisk, 
of its leading university, at Middletown, 
Connecticut, maintained that the allegiance 
of the slave was ‘‘due to rightful author 
ity.” Bishop Soulé, of Pennsylvania, said: 
“I have never advised the liberation of 8 
slave, and I think I never shall”; and 
Bishop Hedding refused, us presiding officer 
of a conference, to put a resolution con- 
cerniug the buying and selling of slaves. 
Its Berk Concern, in New York, adopted 
the disgraceful expedient of expunging 
anti-slavery utterances from its publications, 
in deference to Southern prejudices, In- 
deed, no calm and candid reader of its 
history can fail to discover that this great 
denomivation shared in that dark “eclipse 
of faith” which rested upon the Southern 
mind 

The Protestant Episcopal Church, never 
distinguished for its anti-slavery utterances 
or sentiments, did not have so great a fall to 
make. It merited, as it received, the dam- 
aging compliment of Mr. Calhoun that it 
was the only denomination which had re- 
mained ‘‘national” in its endorsement of 
slavery and in its adhesion to slaveholding 
churches. More affecting and conclusive, 
however, because it was the language of a 
friend and an honored member of its com- 
munion, were the words of John Jay. “She 
has not merely remained,” he wrote, “a 
mute and careless spectator of this great 
conflict of truth and justice with hypocrisy 
and cruelty, but her very priesis and dea- 
cons may.be seen ministering at the altar of 
slavery, offering their talents and influence at 
its unholy shrine and openly repeating the 
awful blasphemy that the precepts of our Sa- 
viour sanction the system of American slav- 
ery.” Of the Northern clergy he added 
that they ‘‘ rebuke it neither in public nor in 
private.” Nor did their denominational and 
ecclesiastical action merit any censure less 
severe, so marked was the spirit of caste in 
their dealings toward a and colored 
members of their communion. 

No less marked was the defection of the 
Baptists, another numerous and powerful de 
nomination. Being independent or con- 
gregational in its form of government, with 
no representative body other than volun- 
tary associations, to give expression to any 
authoritative dicta, its sentiments must be 
sought for either in the language of its dis- 
tinguished men or in the action of its vol- 
untary association. Here, too, the evidence 
is all too abundant and the only difficulty 
lies in selection. At the South, where it 
was the leading sect, it became extreme and 
violent in its proclamation of the most 
offensive sentiments. In 1835 the Charles- 
ton Baptist Association sent a memoriai to 
the South Carolina legislature maintaining 
the rightfulness of slavery, denying “ that 
the Holy Scriptures have made the fact of 
slavery a question of morals at all,” and 
affirming its belief that “it is one of polit- 
ical economy,” with which Christ did not 
‘*intermeddle” or desire his followers so to 
do. It affirmed that the master’s title to 
his slaves was as valid as it was to ‘‘ the 
money and lands inherited from ancestors 
or derived from industry.” In the same 
year a Georgia association, in answer 
to an inquiry propounded whether it was 
right for husbands and wives, forcibly sep- 
arated by sales, to be married again to other 
parties, affirmed the right of such ‘‘ second 
marriages.” And these are but samples of 
a@ vast amount of similar testimonies and 
sentiments. Northern Baptists, less posi- 
tive and violent, indeed, did not hesitate to 
give their implied endorsement even to these 
extreme views by unnecessary concessions 
to Southern prejudices and demands. They 
not only refused (though earnestly desired 
to do it) to withhold the hand of fellowship 
from their Southern brethren, but they 
elected to office in their ecclesiastical and 
benevolent organizations prominent slave- 
holders. They had a triennial convention, 
and its first three presidents were slave- 
holders. ‘‘For twenty-one of the thirty 
years of this organization slavebolders were 
its presidents.” It had a board of foreign 
missions, which employed slaveholders as 
missionaries. They had a home missionary 
society, which made no distinction between 
slaveholders and non-slaveholders among its 
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members and “sent out slaveholding mis- 
sionaries.” It was even reported that, “as a 
missionary of this society was entering 
Texas, he drove his slaves before him.” The 
subject was discussed at a meeting in 1844; 
but the only action that could be secured 
was the adoption of a report, drawn up by a 
slaveholder, recommending neutrality be- 
tween both slavery and anti-slavery. They 
had a ‘‘ Publication Society,” which they 
regarded ‘ta bond of union between the 
North and South, publishing nothing against 
slavery.” 

Of course, this intense pro-slavery atti. 
tude of the denomination was not main- 
tained without opposition and protest. Ear- 
nest anti-slavery men saw and felt its glar- 
ing inconsistency, came out of such associa- 
tions, and formed new organizations on an 
anti-slavery basis; but the leading influen- 
ces of the denomination maintained their 
conservative attitude and still. adhered to 
their Southern brethren, notwithstanding 
their. persistent and unequivocal endorse- 
ment and defense of slavery, with all its 
growing and glaring enormities. It was, 
therefore, no sin of thoughtless inattention, 
but the premeditated and determined adhe- 
sion to a wrong, which was faithfully por- 
trayed and against which the most earnest 
protests of their brethren were directed. 
It was, too, at a frightful cost that they 
maintained their fealty to their Southern 
dictators. They laid upon the altar of this 
devotion, as their offering, a sacrifice of de- 
nominatioval integrity and fraternal har- 
mony. Rather than beara faithful testi- 
mony against the great crime of the cen- 
tury, they were willing to see the plowshare 
of division and disruption run through the 
Northern churches, separating very friends 
and arraying in hostile factions those who 
should have remaised in loving and har- 
monious co-operation for a common cause. 
It was a ruthless betrayal of principle and a 
wanton sacrifice of the priceless interests of 
a consistent faith. 

The Presbyterian Church affords, perhaps, 
a more signal and instructive illustration of 
this sad decadence and downward tendency, 
It embraced very largely in its ranks the 
more serious, thoughtful, and cultivated por- 
tions of the Middle and Southern States, 
Its creed, too, was the stern theology of the 
Calvinistic school—that faith which has re- 
ceived the high commendation of Hume and 
Baucroft—though neither accepted it as his 
own—that to it England owed, more than to 
any other cause, her principles of civil and 
religious liberty. Or, as more quaintly ex- 
pressed by a recent writer, it was “ the stuff 
from which true men and women are made, 
the real old Puritan nourishment, full of 
sinew, muscle, and strong backbone.” A 
church composed of such materials, with 
such a creed, could not well rest under the 
bald inconsistency of having on its Book of 
Discipline the emphatic declaration that they 
were “ men-stealers,” who bought, sold, or 
held slaves, and yet retain in its communion 
thousands and tens of thousands who still 
persisted in that very thing. Its members, 
too, as others, were brought to confront the 
alternative of mending their practice or 
changing their creed and bringing it into 
nearer conformity to that practice. They 
chose the latter alternative, and in 1816 
deliberately erased the condemnatory words 
from their Book of Discipline. They had not, 
however, fallen to the level the denomina- 
tion subsequently reached. They were too 
near the days of the Revolution, with its 
self-evident truths; they had still too much 
simplicity of faith. As they read the charter 
of their religious belief and hopes, they still 
saw too clearly the wide discrepancy be- 
tween the code of the Gospel and the code of 
slavery to use mild words concerning the 
barbarous and unchristian system. The 
gross inconsistency of retaining such dam- 
aging admissions against a system they were 
still determined to cling to could no longer 
be allowed, though they were not prepared 
to entirely discard the traditional policy of 
using hard words concerning the system of 
human chattelhood. They, therefore, nar- 
Towed the space between profession and 
practice, though, for a communion which 
intended to persist in slaveholding, their 
language was etill strangely inconsistent. 

fo their testimony of 1818, though mod- 
erate ag compared with the utterances of 
1794, the Presbyterians still characterized 
alavery ‘‘as & gross violation of the most 





sacred rights of luman nature, as utterly 
inconsistent ‘with the law of God, 

as totally irreconcilable with the spirit and 
principles of the Gospel of Christ.” Speci- 
fying some of its most heinous consequen- 
ces, it affirms that they are “not imaginary, 
but which connect themselves with its very 
existence.” It acknowledged it to be the 
duty of Christians “to efface this blot on 
our holy religion and obtain the complete 
abolition of slavery throughout Cbristen- 
dom.” It closes with the solemn assertion 
“that the manifest violation or disregard of 
the injunction here given in its true spirit 
and intention ought to be considered just 
ground for the discipline and censure of the 
Church.” As the “deliverance” of 1818 
figures largely in all subsequent discussions 
upon slavery in that denomination, it has 
been made the subject of much and con- 
flicting comment. 

Mr. Barnes, in his volume entitled ‘‘ The 
Church and Slavery,” enters largely upon 
its consideration. He cnaracterized it as 
being in accordance with ‘ie o”evalent con- 
victions at the time concerning slavery, as 
it was the deliberately enunciated position 
of the Presbyterian Church—a highly hon- 
orable position, occupied by no other de- 
nomination except she Friends—contem- 
plating the entire removai of slavery, 
declaring ‘‘the holding of slaves pre- 
sumptive evidence of a man’s not being in 
good standing in the Churcb,” and admitting 
that ‘‘slaveholding may become a proper 
subject of discipline in the Church.” Others, 
however, take a less favorable view of this 
celebrated action or utterance. They have 
regarded it, like many subsequent resolu- 
tions in Northern legislatures, rather for 
show than use, and not the expression of 
honest convictions and au earnest purpose. 
Others still, more charitable, have regarded 
it indeed as the theoretical belief they were 
forced to entertain, but not the well-matured 
determination of a rule of conduct they had 
resolved to obey. No more favorable solu- 
tion will tally with the historical facts within 
reach of any one anxious to learn them; 
for the history of the Presbyterian Church 
has presented an amount of inconsistency, 
prevarication, and special pleading unworthy 
of a third-rate lawyer in a country court 
and hardly equaled by the chicanery and 
tortuous policy of a political party. There 
was too much conscience and too many 
faithful Christians to allow the matte, to 
rest, or, what is more apparent, tc go on 
from bad to worse. There was always then 
a struggling minority urging the c'a’ms of 
consistency, righteousness, and humanity, 
while .he majority seemed mainly anxious 
to find out “how not to do it.” Thus no 
less a man thav Dr. Cox could triumphant.y 
exclaim, in 1840, as if some great success 
had been achieved, after the adoption of an 
evasive resolution in the General Assembly 
of that year: ‘‘Our Vesuvius is safely 
capped for three years.” Indeed, such a 
speech from & representative man, who did 
not lose caste or influence by making it, re- 
veals the deep demoralization of the denom- 
ination within whose ranks it was made 
and by which it was never seriously cen- 
sured or severely condemned. 


And yet the act of 1818 was never re- 
pealed. It simply stood a ‘‘dead setier,”’ 
and the denomination never put ‘tself so 
much in the right as to escape these words, 
designed to be words of commendation, 
from the Southern Presbyterian Review, one 
of the ablest and most intense exponents of 
Southern opinion: ‘‘The action of 1818 still 
stands upon her records, not as a law, BUT 
THE HISTORY OF THE SUBJECt ; and South- 
ern Presbyterians are well content it should 
so stand.” The purport and significance of 
this language cannot well be misapprehend- 
ed. It admitted and applauded the change 
of sentiment. The Synod of Kentucky de- 
olared in 1834 that cases occurred in its 
communion “ where professors of the relig- 
ion of mercy have torn the mother from 
the children and sent her into a merciless 
and returnless exile. Yet acts of discipline 
have rarely followed such conduct.” Mr. 
Birney, long a resident in Kentucky, declared 
that cases of discipline never occurred. Even 
Mr, Barnes himself testified in 1856 that “in 
neither branch of the Presbyterian Church, 
perhaps in almost no other church in the 
land, could such resolutions now be carried 
uneuimously, or carried at all, without sol- 
emn protests and warnings against the excit- 





ing and disorganizing tendencics of sucb 
doctrines.” Nor were these the malignant 
charges of an enemy, but the reluctant ad- 
missions of a friend, who admitted that the 
existence of slavery was “inconsistent with 
these avowed principles ” ; though it did ex- 
ist without provoking discipline, hardly pro- 
test, excepting cases, like his own, where 
men occupied the equivocal position of de- 
fending the Church but condemning its 
practice. 

Tn 1838 occurred the great disruption of 
the Presbyterian Church, by which it was 
divided into what were termed the Old 
School and New School. The division had 
no particular reference to slavery, though 
much the larger portion of slaveholding 
churches and presbyteries went with the Old 
School, a few o: that character remaining 
with the New School. In the subsequent 
policy of ‘the two assemblies, while much 
more favor was shown to anti-slavery action 
in the New School than in the Old School, 
yet in neither was slaveholding made a bar 
to churchmembership nor was it ever made 
a subject of discipline. Indeed, at the 
meeting of 1846, as the two assemblies were 
sitting in the same city, the New School ex- 
tended an invitation to the Old School to 
celebrate the Lord’s Supper together, not- 
withstanding the open and decided pro- 
slavery action of the former—so open and 
pronounced as to receive the damaging com- 
mendation of the Southern Presbyterian Re- 
view that the Old School Presbyterian 
Church ‘‘ has had the wisdom given her to 
understand the progress of events and to 
keep fully abreast of the age.” By this lan- 
guage it was meant that it had outlived the 
anti-slavery utterance of 1818, and was ready 
to denounce as gratuitous and fanatical what 
was then adopted with so much considera- 
tion and unanimity. In the general policy 
receiving this Souti ern endorsement was the 
action of the Old School Assembly in 1845, 
when, among ith2* reso.ations, it resolved 
that “ the petitions that «sk the Assembly to 
make the holding of slaves in itself a matter 
of discipline virtually do require this 
judicatory to dissolve itself,” besides “ tend- 
ing to the dissolution of the Union of our 
beloved country.” This sentiment was 
more bluntly expressed by another, who 
said that ‘‘the two strongest hoops which 
held the Union together were the Dem- 
ocratic party and the Old School Presby- 
terian Church.” Though there was a much 
larger infusion of anti-slavery in the New 
School branch, and more Christian and 
humane utterances were extorted from its 
judicatories, yet they never succeeded in 
making slavebolding a disciplinable offense, 
while the number of slaveho'ding m:mbers 
was larger in 1860 than in 1838, at the time 
of the disruption. Without further detail of 
ecclesiastical action of this and other denom- 
inations on the slavery question, this seems 
to be the history unfolded: A general lack 
of consistency between its action and dec- 
larations: a failure to bring its mewoers ug 
to their own standards; and a general low 
ering, though never complete, of thcse 
standards, till they were nearly, though 
never entirety, conformed to this genera 
practice. 


SEWING & WASHING MACHINES. 


HOUSEHOiD BLESSINGS. 


Speciallv adapted to and Extensively used in 











COLLEGES, 

CONVENTS, 
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WASHING MACHINE. 
Warranted to wash clean without 
boiling or soaking. 


AMERICAN ve woninetecctes nous 
Union and Sherman Wringer. 
With Gelvenizeg Ipoh Tpame and Moulton’s 
Reliance Wringer, with Wood 

Frame. 


The best in the market. 


odbc sritreond totes capser ls naan 
HALEY, MORSE & C0., 


81 Cortland St. New York. 





THE BECKWITH 


PORTA BIE 


Family Sewing Machine 






On 30 days Trial. 
$20 refunded in 30 
days on return of — 
Machine, if desired, “= isdaigiss, 
With Strength, Capacity and Speed eqnaj 
any, regardless of cost. With Semi-Guidie Tes 
and Automatic Stitch Fastener. All other Machines 
require the movement of from 2% to 30 pieces to 
every stitch—this requires but Two! Herce itis 
symbol of symplicity and strength; witt no tor. 
SOME TREAD OF THE TREADLE. For full particulars 
send for Circular—then buy no other until you see 
the Machine, for ‘‘seeing is belicving.” Agents 
wanted in every town in country. I are sent 
with the order the balance can be C.O.D. Agents 
must pay full price for single Machines, per cen! 
on first to be deducted when six Machines are pa 
for. Terms to agents, cash with order, orC. 0,D, 


Near ith st,  BECEWITHS. M. Co., 802 Brosdway, nz, 





$30 € Nm 


“nis Machine with it imp’ g to meet 
every want of the household, for either pita or fancy work. It 
knits all sizes of Stockings and Socks, with heel and toe complete, 
and is a never-ending source of amusement to ladies of leisure, a 
wel] as profit and easy support to those that require it. 

Agents wanted every where by the Bickrox 
Knirtinc Macutne Company. Dana BickFoi 
President and General Business Supt., 689 
way, New York. 


PROVIDENCE =WRINGER, 








Moulton Rolls, 
Mcst Durable; 
Double Spiral 
Cogs, 
Easiest Working 





Curved Clamp, 

— Firmes; 

Metal Journal 
Casings. 


NOWEAROUT 


PROVIDENCE TOOLCOMPANY, 
11 Warren St., N. Y., and Providence, R. I. 


ALL THE 
coop POINTS COMBINED 


NEW VICTOR SEWING MACHINE 


Agents wanted in unoccupied territory. Address 


Victor Sewing Machine Co., 54 East Tenth 
Street, N. Y. City. 


MOULTON Rol 
OUBLE on = 














THE LYON SEWING MACHINE 
(33 Union Square) has more room under the arm and 
runs easier and stiller than the Domestic Machine and 
will outlast any three shuttle machinesin market. 
Send for Circulars. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Express to Europe. 
The North Atlantic Express Co., 


General Office 57 Broadway, N. Y. 
Offices and Agencies in all paris of Europe. 














ta" Merchandise, Packages, and Valuables of every 
kind forwarded and delivered in any vart of Europe @ 
fixed tariff rates, as per Company's Circulars. 

Small Prepaid Parcel Rates, covering all trans 
portation and delivery charges whatsoever, to all poet 
Great Britain, Germany, France, Belgium, Hollao 
Switzerland, Denmark, etc. 

Not exceeding 1 pound weight, 60 cents. 
Not exceeding 2 pounds weigbt, 80 cents. 
Not exceeding 3 pounds weight, $1. 

Not exceeding 4 pounds weight, $1.25. ei 
Correspondingly low rates to all other countries 
Europe. Circulars giving full tariffs of rates, and all fo- 
formation sent free on application, by post or otherwitt 

to the Central Office, as above. 


W. B. FARWELL, 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENS 
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tw” SPECIAL NOTICE. -23 


Our magnificent Steel En- 
graving by Ritchie--one of 
the largest and most perfect 
specimens of art ever executed 
in America--entitled ‘ The 
First Reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation by 
Abraham Lincoln,” is becom- 
ing more and more valuable 
as one after another of the 
persons there represented are 
removed by death. Thiswon- 
derful picture has a “* MOS1 
STRIKING AND PERFEC1 


LIKENESS” of President 


Lincoln and his whole Cabi- 


net---viz., Chase, Seward, 
Stanton, Bates, Smith, Blair. 
and Wells. Thelast two only 
are living. We have given 
away as premiums for new 
subscribers over 12,000 of 
these engravings and the de- 
mand seems now to be stead- 
ily increasing. 

If our subscribers and 
friends want this splendid 
work of art--and who does 
not?--let them EACH AND 
EVERY ONE send us the 
name of one new subscriber 
and $3.25, when it will be sent 
immediately by mail, free 
of postage. Before we pur- 
chased the steel plate this en- 
graving was, as it now is, 
richly worth $30. 
satisfaction is positively 


Perfect 


guaranteed, or the money in 
every case will be refunded. 

Friends of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, one and all, let 
us hear from you! 





~ PREMIUMS, 


PROCLAMATION 
TO EVERYBODY! 


A MAGNIFICENT PRESENT 
For 1873. 


Ir is a well-known fact that there arc many 
things that cannot be done in a day, though, 
as the world grows older, the new and vari- 
ous combinations in the arts and sciences 
render short and easy some processes that 
have been slow and difficult. A few years 
ago an Oil painting was so much of a rarity; 
by reason of the positive limitation of the 
supply, that only the very wealthy could 
afford to possess one. To-day the windows 
of our fancy stores are lined with pictures 
so nearly like oil paintings as to be hardly 
told from them, and at a cost which brings 
them within the reach of all, The fine 
chromo of to-day, for all practical purposes, 
is as good as a painting in oil; indeed, it zs 
an oil painting, only the painting is quickly 
done, by a peculiar kind of printing process, 
instead of by the hand of the artist. Nearly 
a year ago we began to think of adding to 
our already lone and valuable list of premi- 
ums some chromo that should be so really 
good as to be wanted by every one by whom 
it should be seen. As we looked about us, 
our ideas expanded, and at last a pair of 
pictures were shown us so true to Nature 
and so really meritorious that we at once 
decided them to be just what we wanted. 

These pictures were painted by the emi- 
nent artist, Mr. G. G. Fish, and are, indeed, 
exquisitely beautiful. Oue of them is called 
‘4 Good-Night Frolic,” and represents a 
young girl frolicking with her kitten upon 
the bed. Thelittle biue-eved fairy is dangling 
one of her many beautiful blonde curls over 
the kitten, which is lying on its back, trying 
to catch the curl with its paws. It is, indeed, 
a perfect gem, that one cannot help falling 
in love with at first sight. The other picture 
is that of a young girl, who has completely 
exhausted herself with play, and is now re- 
clining on a sofa, ‘‘So Tired,” and yet so 
beautiful, that all who have seen it are en- 
thusiastic in their admiration over it and 
pronounce it positively splendid. Tbese two 
pictures we have had chromoed, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
artists in the country, and are now having 
an immense edition printed, to supply the 
demand which we expect will be made. 
They are each 12 by 16 inches in size, and 
are being printed in twenty different colors, 
from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material; and altogether making 
two of the best and most beautiful chromos 
that have ever been published, and such as 
would readily sell at the picture stores for 
$10 each. 

Now, therefore, we will send both of the 
above-described valuable chromos, postage- 
paid (unmounted), as a premium for every 
new yearly subscriber sent to THE INDE- 
PENDENT with $3; or we will send the 
chromos, postage-paid, mounted on thick 
biuders’-board, sized and varnished, ready 
for framing, for 25 cents extra—viz., $3.25 
in all; or, mounted on a canvas stretcher, 
precisely like an oil painting, for 50 cents 
extra—viz., $3.50 in all. 

Any old subscriber can obtain these chro- 
mos by renewing his subscription for two 
years in advance at the present rates ($3)— 
that is, for $6; or can get them mounted for 
$6.25, or on stretchers for $6.50. 

We want first-class reliable agents, male and 
female, in every town, village, and city in the 
whole country to canvass for these pictures. We 





-are offering EXTRA tnducemenis to good agents, 


and advise all such to send for our descriptive 
circulars before engaging in any other business. 
Address 
Henry C. Bowen, Publisher, 
No. 8 Park Place, New York City. 


List of Premiums. 
STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


TIIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
a RAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


“First Reading of _the 
Emancipation Pro- 


clamation.” 

Copied and Engraved from F. B. CARPEN- 
TER’S great oil painting. Size 26 by 86 
WE have purchased the steel plate of this 

engraving from Mr. Curpenter, at a cost of 

$8,000, with the exclusive right to publish 
and use the same as we may see fit, and 
until further notice will present a copy of 
the splendid engraving aforesaid to every 
person who shall send us the name of one 
new subscriber and THREE dollars snd twen- 
ty-five cents, or who will renew his subscrip- 
tion for two years and send us srx dollars, 
We absolutely guarantes perfect satisfaction 


in every case toall parties, or the money 
wil ponitiely be refunded. 





RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING ENTITLED 


Authors of the United 


States. 
Size 19. by 35. Inches. 

One of the Finest and. Most Celebrated 
Stee] Engravings ever produced in the ecun- 
try, now given away for one new subscriber 
and $3. 

This is believed to be the most valuable 
premium ever offered for one new subscriber. 

The following distinguished ‘“ Authors of 
the United States” appear with good-sized 
liknesses in this engraving—viz. : 














IRVING, BANCROFT. 
BRYANT, PARKE GODWIN, 
OPER. MOTLEY, 
NGFELLOW. BEECHER, 
MISS SEDG WIC: CURTIS. 
MRS. SIGOURNEY. EMERSON, 
MRS, SOUTHWORTH, _—iBz. H. DANA, 
MITCH eLL. MARGARET FULLER 
HOLMES. CHANNING. 
MKS. MOWATT RITCHIE Mis KIRKLAND 
ALICE CARY. Wh IER, 
RENTICE. Ww 
. W. KENDALL, BOKER. 
we RRIS, — TAYLOR. 
UCKERMA STODDARD, 
HAWTHORNE, . AMELIA WELBY, 
IMS. GALLAGHER. 
>. PENDLETON COOKE. COZZENS. 
OFFMAN, LLECK. 
PRESCOTT: 


Remember! One New Name sent with 
$3.00 will get this Engraving, and also TuE 
INDEPENDENT for one year. 


Engravings of Grant 
and Wilson. 


WE have decided to reward every person 
who sends us one new name, with the money 
—viz., 3.00—with a copy of each of Ritchie's 
Splendid Steel Engravings of President GRANT 
and Vice-President Henry Wu.son. 

These engravings we warrant to be the 
best likenesses of ident GRANT and Vice- 
President Henry Wixson to be found in 
the country. 

We aska prompt response to this evtra- 
ordinary offer, and appeal to our friends, one 
and all, to make the trifling effort. necessary 
to obtain these two elegant steel engravings. 

With such a popular present, which we 
offer to everybody, itis hard to believe that 
anybody will refuse to work for it. 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 
Edwin M. Stanton, 


LatTE SECRETARY OF WAR. 


WE have purchased the new plate of this 
engraving, and will give one copy, printed 
on fine pasteboard, to every subscriber who 
will send us ihe name of @ new yearly sub- 
scriber, with the money—viz., $3.00. The 
engraving will be sent, postage paid, to any 
post-oflice in the United States. 


WORCESTER’S 


Unabridged Pictorial 
Quarto Dictionary. 


We will present this magnificent una- 
bridged pictorial dictionary—price $10—to 
any person who will send us the names of 
six new subscribers, with the money ($18), 
or to any person not in arrears who will 
renew his subscription for six years and 
pay us $18. This splendid volume, of 
eighteen hundred and fifty pages, is becom- 
ing more and more popular wherever the 
English language is spoken, and by thousands 
it is pronounced vastly superior to any other 
dictionary in the world. It is worth a whole 
library of ordinary trash, called books, and 
should be owned and placed on the center- 
table, for daily consultation and study in 
every family. Our favorable contract with 
the publishers enables us to offer it for the 
trifling effort of obtainmg six new sub- 
scribers. Reader, if you are destitute of 
this volume, go to work and secure it. 








“Pure Diamonds.” 


“Pore Dramonps” isa new and elegant- 
ly printed volume of Sunday-school and 
Family Music, containing nearly 200 pages 
and tunes by the ablest of American music- 
al contributors. We have made arrange- 
ments by which we are able to offer one 
copy of this new Sunday-school Music 'Book 
to any person who will send us the name of 
one new subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, 
with the money, $3.00. To any Sunday- 
school sending a club of 25 new subscribers 
to THE INDEPENDENT, at $3.00 each, we will 
present 50 copies of “ Pure Diamonds,” 
and for 50 new subscriptions, at $3.00 each, 
we will present 100 copies. 
fe 


“Providence Wringer.” 


WE have made arrangements with the 
manufacturers of the “Providence Wringer,” 
by which we offer the ‘‘Cog-Wheel Ma- 
chine” (cash price $8) to any person who 
will send us the names of three new sub- 
scribers, with the money, $9; or who will 
renew their own subscription for four years 
in advance and pay us $12. The ‘‘Wringer” 
will be delivered at our office or sent by ex- 
press, as may directed. See Advertisement, on 
another page. Address 

HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher of ‘‘ Toe Inp ENT,” 
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P.-O. Box 2787, New Y: 
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Magazines. 


We will send for one year Toe InpE- 
PENDENT, price $3.00, and either one of the 
following magazines— Atlantic Monsh!y, Har- 
pers Monthly, The Galary, Lippincott s Maga: 
zne—to any person (not already a subscriber 
to those magazines) who will send us $6; or 
we will send either of the above magazines 
one year asa preinium to any person, not 
now a subscriber to them, who wil! send us 
the names of three new subscribers ta THE 
INDEPENDENT, with the money—viz, $9.00. 

We will send Tue INDEPENDENT one 
year, price $3, and the Sunday Magazne 
one year, price $2.75, to any person (not al- 
ready a subscriber to the Sunday Magazine) 
who will send us $5.50; or we will send the 
above magazine one year asa premiam to 
any person, not now a eubscriber to it, who 
will send us the names of three new sub- 
scribers to THe IxDEPENDENT, with the 
money—viz., $9.00, 


We will send Tae INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and the National Sunday- 
school Teacher (monthly) for one year—price 
$1.50—to any person (not already a sub- 
scriber to the Nutional Sunday-school Teacher) 
who will send us $3.50; or we will send the 
National Sunday-school Teacher one year as a 
present to any new subscriber for that peri- 
odical who will send us the name of one 
new subscriber to TuE INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—viz., $3.00. ~ 








We will send Tue LNDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and the Herald of Health for 
one year—price $2.00—to any person (not 
already a subscriber to the Herald of Healthy 
who will send us $4.50; or we will send the 
Herald of Health one year as a present to any 
person who will send us the names of two 
new subscribers to Tne INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—viz., $6.00 


We will send Tae INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and Our Young Folks one year 
—price $2,00 to any person who will send us 
$4.50; or we will send Our Young Folks one 
year to any person who will send us the 
names of two new subscribers to THE INDR- 
PENDENT, with the money—viz., $6.00. 





Newspapers. 


We will send for one year Taz INDEPEND- 
ENT, price $3.00, and vither of the follow- 
ing $4.00 weekly newspapers—Harper’s 
Weekly, Harper's Bazar—to. any person (not 
already a subscriber to these newspapers) 
who will send us $6.00; or we will send 
either of the above papers one year asa 
premium to any person, not now a sub- 
scriber to them, who will send us the names 
of three new subscribers to Tne INDEPNDE- 
ENT, with the money—viz., $9.00. 





We will send Tur INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and Youth's Companion for 
one year (price $1.50) to any person (not 
already a subscriber to Youth’s Companion) 
who will send us $3.75; or we will send 
Youth’s Companion one year as a present to 
any new subscriber for that periodical who 


will send us the name of ove new subscriber 


to THe INDEPENDENT, with the money— 
viz., $3.00. 


Carpenter’s Book, 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

We will send THe INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $3—and “Six Months at the 
White House”—price $1.50—postage paid, to 
any person who will send us $3.50; or we 
will send ‘‘ Six Months at the White House” 
as a present to any person who will send us 
the name of one new subscriber to THE In- 
DEPENDENT, With the money—viz., $3.00. 


Grover & Baker Sew- 
ing Machine. 


Grover & BAKeER’s world-renowned No. 
23 Family Sewing Machine sells for $55 
cash. We will present such a machine to 
any person who will send us the names 
of NINETEEN new subscribers (see terms 
on 15th page), which, at our usual rates, 
$3.00 each, is $57—little more than the cash 
prue of the mochine, thus giving THe INDE- 
PENDENT almost for nothing. 

Persons intending to take advantage of 
this offer, and sending the subscribers’ names 
as they obtain them, will please state in each 
instance that they are sent on this account. 

All subscriptions sent under this offer must 
begin with the number of the paper NEXT 
AFTER THE RECEIPT OF THE MONEY. 

Remittances must be made by post-office 
money-order, bank-check, or express (paid). 

Send full directions how to ship machines. 


The Bickford Family 
Knitting Machine 


will be given to any one who sends us the 
names of eight new yearly subscribers, with 
the money, $24. The lowest retail price of 
this machine is $80, which makes it 25 per 
cent. cheaper for any one to buy a single 
machine of us than from any other source, 
and at the same time do good by adding to 
the circulation of Ti INDEPENDENT, This 
machine is gaining in popularity every day 
and is fast oming & necessity in every 
family. Send to us for a-circular, descri- 














ing its wonderful economy and capacity, 
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farm and Garden. 


NEW FIELDS OF TRAVEL AND 
AGRICULTURAL SCENERY. 


No. VI. 
INDIAN TERRITORY AND TEXAS. 
BY HENRY T. WILLIAMS. 


Ovr scenes now change. The beautiful Ohio, 
and the valleys of Virginia, with verdure-clad 
hills and abrupt cliffs and peaks, are now suc- 
ceeded by prairies and a magnificent swelling 
country of unbroken, original, forestless beauty. 

TO ST. LOUIS. 

From Cincinnati we pass over the old and 
popular route, via Ohioand Mississippi Railroad, 
to St. Louis. This route, much the shortest 
and most expeditious between the two cities, 
carries the traveler through some of the finest 
agricultural regions of the older settled West. 
Southern Indiana is low, wet, and full of 
marshes, breeding fever and ague. The towns are 
unprogressive, stationary, and receive little 
new life or new comers; but when we have 
passed ont of the ‘“‘Egypt’’ so famous in 
Western agricultural description we reach the 
prairies of Illinois, and the scene brightens. 
The towns grow larger and have a better look, 
seeming to beinhabited by a more intelligent 
class of people. Everywhere there are fine 
hay and grain fields. The country is smooth, 
open, and dry—no standing water, no marshes; 
and at stations of every few miles we cross in- 
tersecting railroads. This is good evidence of 
an enterprising, rich agricultural section. This 
section of Illinois is famous for its orchards, 
and as we near the banks of the Mississippi 
the character of farms steadily improves and 
the fruit interests grow more valuable. It is 
in this section that growers have command 
of two admirable markets—St. Louis and 
Chicago. 

Crossing the Mississippi in the old-style fer- 
ry boat, right under the shadow of the piers of 
the new bridge—slowly receiving its finishing 
touches—we enjoy a few brief hours in a visit 
to Shaw’s Gardens and the Fair Grounds, the 
finest in America. 


GARDEN BEAUTIES OF ST. LOUIS. 

No Western city has expended so much taste, 
money, and enterprise in landscape, floral, and 
agricultural projects as St. Louis. Shaw’s Gar- 
dens are famous for their beauty and fine botan- 
ical, floral, and arboricultural possessions. They 
comprise over 40 acres, worth at least $300,000, 
and were lately presented by Henry Shaw, the 
original owner, to the city, as gardens for the 
free public enjoyment of the citizens. 

Likewise Tower Grove Park, another of the 
benefactions of Mr. Shaw, is one of the gems 
of landscape planting which a visitor treas- 
ures the memory of with delight—beautiful- 
ly planted with rare trees, plants, and ever- 
greens, containing many tasteful rustie struc- 
tures and buildings, with costly drives, and an 
entrance of stone and iron of remarkably fine 
arcbitectural character, costing $30,000. One 
is again pleased with such additions to a city’s 
pleasure, and doubly so when we learn this, 
too, was a gift, and worth over half a million. 
Lafayette Park abounds in bits of rustic dec- 
oration, perfectly charming. Beds of lilies, 
coleus, cannas, rockeries, rustic bridges, min- 
jature lakes, waterfalls, beds and borders of 
gay flowers, handsome lawns, and monument- 
al statues of celebrities make another inter- 
esting resort. 

The Fair Grounds comprise over 65 acres, full 
of buildings, upon which have been spared no 
expen‘ in construction, modelsof neatness and 
even elegance in architecture, capable of holding 
and interesting an immense andience. As many 
as 105,000 persons have visited these grounds in 
asingle day, and probably in the history of 
American fair enterprises nothing is so magnifi- 
cently and uniformly successful as this. 

SOUTHWESTERN MISSOURI. 

From St. Louis westward over the 
Missouri Pacific—the favorite route West 
—to Kansas, Texas, and Colorado, we 
pass for many miles through scenes of 
varied beauty—first the suburbs and the pretty 
villages, of which Kirkwood is the most noted 
and full of many tasteful residences. Then for 
miles we skirt the banks of the sweet little 
River Meramec, overhung and fringed with 
drooping branches of the elm, beech, and 
native forest trees. The current of the river 
is slow and gently circuitous, giving many-e 
shady pool, with deep and glen-like shades, 
shadows, and reflections—just the place for an 
artist’s dreamy sketches. 

Next we pass the orchards of Hermann, with 
fruit so plentifully abundant that peaches sell 
for five and six to the cent and grapes four 
cents perpound. Then we glide for miles hug- 
ging the rough, sandy, and treacherous bank of 
the Missouri. On the opposite side of the river 
is au unbroken forest; while the Big Muddy 
rolls its broad, dirty volume of water between, 
fall of shoals and quicksands and with an evyer- 
changing channel, 
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Approaching Sedalia, we enter the best dis- 
trict of Southwestern Missouri. Exclamations 
of pleasure burst from the lips of our excur- 
sionists at the sight of the superb country. 
Imagine a prairie with long, high swells, and in- 
tervales cultivated like a garden, with corn, 
wheat, grass, and other grain filling huge fields 
and adjoining each other for miles; then dot 
the landscape with cosy New England cottages, 
white boards and green blinds, nice barns, and 
pleoty of fruit trees and good gardens, and you 
have the picture of this locality, so well ealled 
“the New England of the Southwest.” 

From Sedalia we change to the trains of the 
Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Railroad, for our 
long ride of nearly 800 miles to the heart of Tex- 
as. Gliding over prairies, grand beyond descrip- 
tion, for they impress you most forcibly with 
the idea of immense wealth of soil and capacity 
of products, we pass swell after sweéll, inter- 
vales cultivated or wild in grass, past the groves 
or belts of timber, and the thriving towns of 
Osage, Parsons, and Chetopa, places of rapid 
growth and neat appearance, and at dusk reach 
the borders of 

THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Think of a vast extent of country, nearly 
50,000,000 acres, almost entirely unbroken with 
the plow, its virgin sod still covered with the 
wild grasses and native flowers, with no white 
man’s cabin over its entire extent, one unvary- 
ing surface of beautiful green-tinged prairie and 
occasionally a stretch of timber, and you have 
an idea of the handsomest body of agricultural 
land in America. Aod all this is practically un- 
improved. The few Indians which string their 
huts at irregular intervals over its surface are 
but the speck upon a vast expanse. Where they 
improve one acre one thousand more are useless, 
save for the cattle to feed upon, in their north- 
ward march. We saw the Territory more favor- 
ably by daylight, as we returned northward. 
The morning light broke upon us just as we 
reached Denison, And now we are fairly in 


TEXAS. 


Denison, despite the opposition and rivalry 
of Sherman and Red River City, is the banner 
railroad town of Northern Texas, practically 
the terminus of the trains from St. Louis, on the 
north, and from Galveston, on the south. It is 
a thrifty place, just reclaimed from the sand 
and forest, boasts of 4,000 inhabitants, all 
gathered together in nine months, and is the 
liveliest place within many miles for its saloon 
capacity. I believe it maintains over sixty 
liquor saloons, and more going up. A beau- 
tiful natural park of oak trees, interspersed 
with grass, is saved from the encroachment of 
the town, and from a little elevation looks down 
upon the activities of the street below. 

After a reception—break fast, toasts, and other 
expressions of good will—we begin our journey 
into-Texas. 

Southward over the Houston and Texas Cen- 
tral Railroad, by special train, we find ourselves 
visiting a new and strange land. Cotton fields 
now greet us, side by side with huge extent of 
acres of corn. Many of us had never seen the 
cotton plant grow before; and as we beheld its 
delicate stalk, with large green leaves, it seemed 
so unlike the stout stalks upon which we 
imagined the cotton-bolls grew we could not 
believe it the same. 

Cultivation makes a marked difference in its 
yield. We noticed many fields’ uncultivated 
and covered with weeds, while at rare intervals 
there appeared a few patches well tilled. The 
yield of the latter was always better than the 
former, often making a difference of 50 per cent. 
The character of the country over which we pass 
is still a wide sweep of prairie, in general high, 
well drained, dropping down at distences of a 
few miles to the banks of the streams, which 
are always well timbered. 

The heat of this climate, which we imagined 
hot and oppressive, surprised us by its dryness, 
The thermometer in our car often indicated 
85 to 90 degrees, but we did not perspire or feel 
any discomfort ; while the nights were always 
cool, even enough so for a blanket. The air is 
dry, and only when the temperature exceeds 
95 or 100 degrees does the heat become in any 
way oppressive. It is a singular feature of the 
Far Western country that the people can stand 
a summer heat of 10 to 20 degrees higher than 
on the Atlantic Coast, and feel it much less in- 
convenient. The people of this section are 
*famous for their hospitality. We were con- 
stantly meeting people of peculiar character- 
istics, yet with joyous gladness and always with 
words of welcome. Indeed, it was somewbat 
difficult to get away from them and have a 
moment to one’s self. I escaped by jumping 
on the locomotive, where for a few moments, 
kiud readers, imagine me a “lone star,”’ happy 
but peaceful. Here the botanists and bug 
hunters were happy over the newly found 
plants and bugs ; and amid such ecstacies, sug- 
gested by the varieties of natural history in 
Texas, our time was most delightfully spent, 
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until, sooner than we expected, we came into 
the hospitalities of the city of Dallas. 
DALLAS, Texas. 





SSS 
AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


PLANTING FRUIT TREES. 

No garden operation is so. important as the 
eareful planting of fruit trees in the garden or 
orchard. The following suggestions by Andrew 
8. Fuller are especially valuable. 

In planting trees of all kinds there are certain 
rules and conditions that should be remem- 
bered and practiced. 

1. Plant early, before the spring rains are over 
and the soil settled and dry. There is little 
danger of doing this work too early in the 
spring, provided the soil is in a condition to 
hendle readily, 

2. In removing trees, either large or small, 
more or less roots will be cut off or broken; 
consequently, a corresponding number of the 
branches should be removed or shortened. It 
is always safe to give the roots the advantage 
by reducing the branches, leaving less top than 
root, ially with deciduous trees. 

3. In removing trees like the maple, birch, 
and similar kinds, from which the sap flows 
freely from wounds made on stem or branches 
in spring, always dig up and cut loose the roots 
from the soil before pruning, because this pre- 
vents excessive bleeding, as itis termed. Grape- 
vines are no exception to this rule, although 
many persons think it will not do to prune them 
in the spring, even if they are transplanted at 
the time. 

4. In planting, always pack the soil firmly 
above the roots of trees, and also carefully fill 
up all interstices between them. 

5. In removing trees from one place to anoth- 
erand during the operation of planting keep 
the roots moist and exclude them as much as 
possible from drying winds and the direct rays 
of the.sun. 

6. Arrange the roots in a natural position, de- 
scending from the stem outward, and place them 
no deeper than they were originally. Of course, 
allowance must be made for the loose soil with 
which they are covered to become compact. 

7. Large trees with few brace-roots require 
staking when first planted, to prevent swaying 
about and breaking the young rootlets as they 
push out into the soil. 


SUCCESSFUL PEAR CULTURE. 
NORFOLK. 
The editor of The Horticulturist, who has 
visited the pear farms at Norfolk, Va., relates 
the experience of Mr. Leighton, who has an 
orchard of 7,000 trees and has grown pears of 
extraordinary size. His method to produce 
them was this: He delected a tree four years 
old and thinned all the pears on it but three. 
Two pears weighed 30}¢ ounces each and one 
pear 241¢ ounces. Mr. Leighton uses wood- 
marl and muck composted with lime as a fertil- 
izer. He has used the black pea with great 
success, sowing it all over between the trees, 
and when the pods are nearly ripe plowing the 
leaves, pods, etc., under. The Duchesse forms 
three-fourths of his stock. Trees five years old 
bear on an average a busbel and a half, the pears 
weighing over half a pound each. Most of 
these pears brought $7 to $9 per bushel. ' His 
Bartletts averaged two peach baskets, and 
brought $11 per bushel. Among other pears, 
60 varieties being tested, he gives especial favor 
to the Clapp’s Favorite, regarding it as the 
most profitable of early pears. Souvenir du 
Congress ripens early and is very large ; Mount 
Vernon is hardy ; Beurre Superfin, as a darwf, is 
quite productive and of fine flavor; Osband's 
Summer produces very well; Bloodgood, flavor 
excellent, but fruit is hardy; Beurre Clairgeau, 
handsome color but medium quality; Doyenne 
d’Ete, very early fruit, small ; Lawrence, hardy, 
looks best of the late varieties. Mr. Leighton 
thinks that it is useless to grow a pear of one 
variety if a tree of any other variety can be put 
in its place which will yield more money. He 
is constantly clearing out new varieties which 
do not do well, and he duplicates them with 
the Bartlett and Duchesse. He estimates the 
yield of his trees worth nearly $10,000 per 
annum. 








PEAR FARMS NEAR 


PYRAMIDAL FLOWER-BEDS. 


A correspondent of the London Garden de- 
scribes the mode by which he makes pyramidal 
flower-beds, about six feet in diameter and six 
feet high—one or two of which, well made and 
planted, have a striking appearance in a flower- 
garden. Of course, they must be sparingly in- 
troduced. First, with a crowbar, holes a foot 
apart are made in the circumference of a six- 
foct circle. In these are insertéd vertically 
stakes or round poles, alternately four and one- 
half and seven feet long. Within these poles 
build up a conical mass of strong loam, about 
four and one-half feet high, and with a foot or 
more space between the cone and the poles. 
Ram the earth well together, to prevent settling 
as it goes up. Then draw the poles together at 
the top, and secure the taller ones toa strong 
wire rivg, six inches in diameter; and then runa 
wire around the tops of the shorter ones, and 
brace and secure all well together. Then plant 
the bed as follows: Lay alternate layers of 
smooth, damp straw and good garden-soil out 








as far as the poles, inserting, while thus build- 
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ing, successive rows of plants for blooming A 
strong, conspicuous plant is placed at ‘he y 
When finished, shear off all the Projecting 
straws. Fill all the cracks with moss, i 
moss, if abundant, will give a good facing and 
prevent the beds from becoming dry, and w 
thus made they have kept moist and Deeded byt 
little watering. 


HOW TO KEEP YOUR WINTER APPLzs, 

The following excellent suggestions ary 
offered by the Vermont Farmer : 

““The way that. most farmers save their 
winter apples is to hole them up, like Potatoes, 
or pile them upin a cave or cellar, By this 
method you not only lose much valuable time, 
but lose very many apples; and what you do 
keep over winter are in bad condition. Apples 
may be kept in barrels that are quite Open; but 
the best and cheapest way is to keep them in 
crates or boxes made in the following manner; 
The ends or headpieces should be ten or twelve 
inches wide by fifteen to eighteen long. They 
can be sawed or split. Nail your boards on thy 
bottom and sides, leaving places for ventil. 
tion. Have your boards all the same length 
about three feet. 

““When you gather your apples from the trees, 
put them in these boxes (be careful not to 
bruise them) and lay the boxes on each other in 
your apple-house. Two men will handle thes 
boxes with ease. You can look your appls 
over in these boxes at any time with but littl 
labor. When you are ready to ship, just nail, 
board over the top and you are ready. In this 
way you get your apples to market in good con. 
dition and handle them but once. Keep your 
house as cold as possible at all times without 
freezing.” 

TERRA OOTTA. 

But little is known in this country of term 
cotta, which abroad enters so largely into orns- 
mental architecture. In its manufacture clay, 
flint, glass, and fossils containing phosphate of 
lime are powdered and mixed with water intoa 
paste, which is then ground and beaten until 
all air bubbles are expelled. It is then moli- 
ed directly by the artist and burned, having 
first been glazed or tinted to suit the taste, 
The material thus formed is both cheap and 
durable. Neither heat, cold, nor moisture af- 
fect it. And there is this further advantage in 
its use, that it can be molded by the artist 
himself as it were so much clay ; whereas stone 
must be cut by the hand of on intervening 
workman. There seems to be no good reason 
why éerra cotta should not come into general 
use in this country for building purposes. In 
England it has long been a favorite material, 
and it enters largely into parts of the elegant 
Albert Memoria! Hall, as also of the South Ken- 
sington Museum. American architects have 80 
far had a prejudice against it, which it is hoped 
will soon yield before enlightenment as 10 its 
many admirable qualities. 


LIME IN TIE ORCHARD, 

Where apple orchards are kept permanently 
in grass a top-dressing of lime, of eighty bush- 
els to the acre, every five years, will prove bene 
ficial. As to whitewashing the trunks of trees, 
we give the preparation fur that ~purpose pre 
scribed by W. Saunders, of the Government 
Gardens, at Washington. This wash is made 
follows: Put half a bushel of lime and four 
pounds of powdered sulphur in a tight barrel, 
slaking the lime with hot water, the top of the 
barrel being covered with acloth. Then re 
duce to the consistency of ordinary white- 
wash, and at the time of application add half 
an ounce of carbolic acid to every gallon 
of the liquid. Saunders says: “I generally 
apply in the spring, before the leaves make 
their appearance. I am convinced that it 
would be more effective if applied later; but 
then it is difficult to do so when the tree isin 
foliage.” Saunders applies the wash not only 
to the stem of the tree, but to some extent t 
the main branches. 





RURAL AND STATISTICAL ITEMS. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Massachusells 
Ploughman gives the following account of hie 
treatment of lettuce plants to make them head: 
“The plants looked fine and healthy, but already 
indicated the runnivg-up symptoms. I thinned 
them out, then carefully slipped a cotton twine 
ander the lowest leaves of each plant, and gently 
raised them a few inches from the, groand, 
tying them loosely. Then I placed shingle 
upon each plant, and a small stone to keep it 
firm. Every evening I removed the coverings, 
watered each head, and replaced the protective 
covers in the morning, as I found the sum® 
rays had a tendency to cause the lettuce to ru 
up to seed; and, removing the cover at night 
allowed it @ sufficiency of fresh air, so that 
neither mold nor decay made their apper 
ance. I was rewarded by large, solid heads : 
superior quality, and the hearts were white mee 
crisp. Nota single plant failed of heading 
none decayed or bore seed. 


....It is claimed that a farmer ere] 
Mitchell, in the San Joaquin Valley, Califo 
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largect wheat grower in the United 
ors in March he had planted 36,000 
acres, and expected to maxe the amount over 
40,000 by the middle of that month. At fifteen 
pushels per acre, whieh may not be too high an 
estimate for this year, this would give a crop of 
00,000 bushels, and that, at sixty cents per 
bushel (not » high estimate), would bring 
960,000. The average expense of planting and 
harvesting wheat iu that region is estimated at 
$4 per acre, which would leave a clear profit of 


$200,000. 

....Few people realize how many acres are 
gnoccupied in the Great West. There are 
eleven territories, two or three of which are 
twice or three times as large as all of New 
England, and itisasmall territory that is not 
atleast ten times as large as Massachusetts. 
Colorado is thirteen times as large as Massa- 
chusetts, while Dakato and Arizona are half as 
large again as Colorado. The eleven territories 
contain over one billion and a quarter acres, 
exceeding by nearly two hundred thousand 
square miles the aggregate territory of all the 
present admitted states of the Union. The ter- 
ritory of Alaska contains 369,519,600 acres. 


...-A Vermont farmer writes to the Boston 
Cultivator that he grew 400 bushels of potatoes 
totbeacre, ata cost of 16 cents a bushel, in- 
cluding all expenses, taxes, interest on land, 
ete. But he does not count the cost of the 
manurial elements taken from the soil by such 
anexhausting crop. The loss of potash alone 
must have been great. Another such a crop, 
without manure, would probably reduce subse- 
quent crops materially. In England, besides 
well-prepared barnyard compost, more than 
ten do:lars’ worth of muriate of potash and 
superphosphate are often applied to an acre of 
potatoes. 

....Acurious calculation has been made by 
an eccentric individual, well known in Paris for 
his peculiar antipathy to the fly. He collected 
8,000 flies in a room measuring seventy cubic 
feet. On the floor he spread a pounded loaf of 
sugar. At the end of four days he went to in- 
vestigate the result of his experiment. There 
remained a teaspoonful of sugar. This sta- 
tistician, therefore, calculates that, sugar being 
at the rate of thirteen cents a pound, a fly 
costs the country twenty cents from its birth 
to its demise—that is, if fed on loaf sugar. 


...An old gentleman living near Brimfield, 
Il, argues that if the farmers of Illinois, 
Iowa, and Indiana would enter into a combina- 
tion and burn one-half their corn crops for 
fuel they could sell the remaining half for as 
much as the whole would bring. He has 5,000 
bushels on hand. 


....The San Francisco Bulletin thinks that? 
ina very few years the Pacific Coast will raise 
more than 100,000,000 bushels of surplus wheat 
per annum, and says that beside this the 
gold and silver product of the Coast, estimated 
at $65,000,000 annually, will sink into insigni4- 
cance. 


...-The total population of the United States 
is 38,925,598. Of thesc 6,439,206 are mnales over 
the age of 21 years; 12,505,023 of the entire 
population are reported as engaged in ‘‘gain- 
ful and respectable pursuits.” The number of 
persons above the age of 10 years fs 26,388,645. 


...-Ithas been said that the wheat of Cali- 
fornia is worth more to that state than its gold. 
Asix months’ review of the wheat trade of 
California shows a crop, sold and unsold, 
valued at $24,000,000, and it is estimated that 
the present crop will yield 40,000,000 centals. 


-..-The yield of the 50 furnaces now erecting 
will add 500,000 tons of pig iron to the present 
annual production of the United States, and it 
is estimated that the productive capacity of 
our furnaces will be 3,000,000 tons per annum 
within two years. 


-..-Among national post-offices are the fol- 
lowing: Ti Ti, To To, Why Not, Pipe Stem, 
Stony Man, Sal Soda, Shickshinny, Snow-shocs, 
Overalls, Lookout, Last Chance, Backbone, 
Marrow Bones, Sorrel Horse, Tally Ho, and 
Tired Creek. 


++eelf fowls are infested with lice, dampen the 
skin under the feathers with water, then 
sprinkle a little sulphur on the skin. Let the 
bird be covered with insects or parasites, they 
will all disappear in the course of twelvo 
hours. 


-...Afarmer at Paxton, IIl., thinks himself on 
ill-used man. Ile recently shipped 160 bushels 
of potatoes to Chicago, and received for them 
$10.40, nearly $50 having vanished in commis- 
sions and freights. 


-+--The Liberian Advocate, published at Mon- 
rovia, Liberia, is a curiosity in journalism. It 
discusses only national matters, and its subscrip- 
— price is a bushel of unhulled, red-ripe cof- 


-+.-The late census gives the cash value of 
farms in Pennsylvania at ever one hundred 
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.+.-There is an orange tree at San Gabriel, 
Los Angeles County, Cal., supposed to be 
eighty years old, which is said to have yielded 
in one season 6,200 oranges. 

...-A livery-stable man in Connecticut is 
offering mangre at $3.50 load, and with each 
load he gives a.chromo worth $5. 


.... The town laws of Perry, Ga., abate $1 of 
taxes for every elm or water-oak a citizen sets 
out along the streets. 


..--A man in Baraboo, Wis., raised and 
shipped 400,000 hoop-poles last year. 


SE aS 

AN APPROVED, SAFE, and SPEEDY Remedy 
for Diarrhea, Dysentery, Cholera, Summer 
Complaint, and all Bowcl Affections may 
be had in Dr. Jayne’s Carminative Balsam. 
The prudent will keep a bottle of so useful 
a medicine by them. 

SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS. 


These Pills are composed exclusively of vegetable in- 
y ey entirely supersede the use of 


f derangement resultine 





of Liver Pilis free of charge, 
with each Boitie of 


KRESS FEVER TONIC. 
Contains no Poison. Take no substitute. Insist on 
having it. Any druggist can getit for you. You risk 
nothing on a trial of it. 

W. C. Hamilton & Co., Prop’s, Cincinnati. 


EVERYBODY LIKES a deauzi- 
ful complexion, and a soft, smooth 
skin; both are obtained by using 
‘Wright's Alconated Glycerine Tablet 
of Solidified Glycerine,’ /ragran?, 
transparent, and incomparable as 
@ Toilet Soap. Sold by Druggisis 
and Dealers in Toilet Articles 


HAGAN?’S 


A Bai warranted No CURE no Pay, 
0 















alm 


MAKE A 


Magnolia 


Itis Purely Vegetable, and its operation is seen and 
feltatonce, Itdoesaway with the Flushed Appear- 
ance caused by Heat, Fatigue, and Excitement. Heals 
and removes all Blotchesand Pimples, dispelling dark 
and unsightly spots. Drivesaway Tan, Freckles, and 
Supburr, and by its gentle but powerful influence 
mantles the faded cheek with 


YOUTHFUL BLOOM AND BEAUTY. 


Sold by all Druggist and Fancy Stores. D 
63 Park Place, New York. a » ee 





Puro Blooming Complexion. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


LISTER BROTHERS’ 
STANDARD BONE FERTILIZERS. 


GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR, 


FRESH BONE SUPER PHOSPHATE 
OF LIME 
FOR GRASS, GRAIN, TOBACCO, AND ALL CROPS 
Factory, NEWARK, N. J. 


Send for circular. 
ONAL. FAVS, aR {TE.. Im- 








THE NAT 


NELLIS’s URIGINAL 
PROVED. 


i] 
NELLIS’s GRAPPLE AND WROUGHT 
FRAME WOOD WHEEL PULLEY. 
Over 1,000 State 
and County fair 





o 
hole Auger. he 
A.J. NELLIS & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR SALE. 


A beautiful Country Home in a beautiful } an near 
Seneca Lake, only a few hours by rail om New 








barns and outhouses all P 
churches. All in Ovid, Seneca Co., New York. Price 
$8,000. Address HENRY L. JOY, Marshall, Mich. 


ROCHESTER COMMERCIAL NURS- 
ERIES. 


Established 1230. 
ETC.—If you wish to plant, send for our 
New Price-List per doz,, 100, or 1,000— 


Treas Autumn, 187s—and save all commissions. 
5 Try it. Address, 
W. 8S. LITTLE, Kochester, N. Y. 


PEAR TREES FOR THE MILLION. 
Largest stock in the West; fine assortment; extra 

quality; packed to go safely any distance. Satisfac- 

tion guaranteed. Prices low by hundred or thousand. 

A full assortment of other trees, shrubs, plants, etc. 

Illustrated Catalogue mailed free to applicants. 

R. G. HANFORD, Columbus Nursery, Columbus,Ohio. 














BELLS. 


MENEELYS BELLS. 


The genuine Troy Church Bells, known to the 
public since 18263; which have acquired a reputa- 
tion unequaled by any and a sale exceeding that of all 
others, including more than seventy chimes and 


peak. One thousand testimonies received during the 
ast six years. Every bell made of the best copper and 
fin, at ae aves. Patent Rotary Fix- 
ures, alogues free. No agencies, 
P.-0; Address either TROY or WEST TROY. N.Y. — 
E.A &G R. MENE®* Vv 


BOCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
s Runiipetae 2637. _ = 
uperior Bells of anu Tin 
mounted with shetec Motaryitang: 
ings, for Ch > , Farms, 
‘actories, Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. Fully 
Warranted. 
llustrated Catalogue sent Frey. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 Bast Second St.,Cinsinnath 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 


OF ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 


PIC TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charcoal and Common Sheet Iron, 


Lead, Sheet Zine, Copper, 
SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Erc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 




























THOMAS T. TASKER, sR. STEPHEN P. M. TASKER 


MORRIS, TASKER & CO. 


PASCAL IRON WORKS, Philadelphia. 
TASKER IRON WORKS, New Castle, Del. 
Office, FIFTH AND TASKER STREETS, Phila- 
delphia. 
Office and Warehouse, 15 Gold street, New York. 
Office, No. 29 Pemberton Square, Boston. 
Manufacturers of 


WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES. plain and 
galvanized, for Steam, and Wate:. 
— CHARCOAL IRON BOILER 


OIL-WELL TUBING AND CASING. 
GAS AND STEAM FITTINGS. 


BRASS VALVES A KS. 
348 AND STEAM-FITTERS’ TOOLS. 
RO ATER PIPE. 
STREET LAMP-POSTS AND UANTERNS. 
IMPROVED COAL-GAS APPARATUS, etc. 
We would call special attention to our 
Patent Vulcanized Rubber-coated 
Tube. 








RAILROAD, MILL, STORE TRUCKS. 


PACE & CO., 


No. 3 PARK PLACE, New York. 


N. Y. SAFETY STEAM POWER 00., 

Y 30 Cortlandt Street, 

a. * New York. 

; : Superior STEAM ENGINES AND 
BOILERS, by special machinery and 
duplication of parts. They are Safe. 

onomical, sily Managed and 
not liable to derangement. Their 
COMBINED ENGINE AND BOILER is 
peculiarly adapted to all 








urposes 
than 


requiring small power. ore 

400 engines, from 2 to 100 posse pee 
5 aA use, Send for illustra‘ cir- 

cular. 





JASPER E. CORNING, 


Wire Goods, No. 58 Cliff street, New York. Send or I. 
ustrateJ List. 


es 
FURNACES, RANGES, STOVES, ETC. 
THE 











SUPERIOR Steam nes and Boilers. N.Y 











before the 
OVER TiHINTY years. It has nover 
fsiled to give percct satisZaction, and 
a styled the panacea for all 





thousand millions of dollars. 


: ounds, Cuts, Burns, Swellings, 
Sprains, Bruises, &., &c., for Man and 
Boast. No family should be a single day 





SAPETY STEAM POWER CO., 30 Cortlandt st.. NY" 






at 25c., 50c. and $1.00 per Bottle, Notice 
style, size of botile. &c, 


— 
FURNACE 


THE MOCST 
Healthful and Powerfal 


EATING APPARATUS 


Ever Constructed. 
¢2~ Send for circular and prices to 


EDDY, CORSE & CO., 
536 River St., Troy, N. Y. 


COTHIC 
FURNACE, 


for Warming Houses and 
















Churches. 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Send for Book. 


Gz 2 
ALEX. M. LESLEY, 224 West 23d St., N. ¥ 





THE UNION STOVE WORKS. 


FURNACES AND RANGES. 
88 BFSKMAN STREET, New York. 


SAFES. 
The Champion Safe in the Boston Fire 


THE PATENT STEAM SAFE, 


manufactured only by the American Steam Safe Com- 
pany, is built with extra heavy walls, filled with “ con- 
crete.” It has all the fire-proof protection of any 
othe safe, and in addition to this protection it has the 
two follow: improvements OVER ALL OTHER SAFES: 
The Patent Cut-Off, explained below, and a lining of 
prepared water, in substantial COPPER vessels, con- 
aining from eleven to ninety Lee proportion 
tothe size of the safe), which extends completely 
around the book-case. 











THE PATENT CUT-OFF SAFE, 


manufactured only by the American Steam Safe Com- 
pany, derives its name from a detachment made in the 
oor and jambs by which continuance of metal 

outside to inside of the safe is prevented. The great 
mass of metal formi the joints around doors (as 
safes are usually constructed) presents one of the 
best known conductors of heat, and tends to convey 
the same directly to the contents of the safe. 

The “ Cut-Off” or separation of the irons ay me | 
these jambs practically forms two walls, with an ai 
chamber between them, <cross which the heat must 
travel to penetrate the contents of the safe. It will 
resist more fire than any safe built on the ordinary 
plan, and next to the Steam Safe (which is also pro- 
vided with the Cut-Off) is the most desirable fire-proof 
safe in market. 


THE CONCRETE FIRE-PROOF SAFE, 


manufactured by the American Steam Safe Company, 
is made the same as and has all the advantages of any 
other in the market, and has the same thickness and 
amount of filling, which retains the samc amount of 
moisture as any other concrete safe. 


WELDED STEEL AND IRON BURGLAR 
PROOF SAFES, 

with all the latest improvements. Bank Vaults, Vault 

Doors, House Safes, etc. 


AMERICAN STEAM SAFE COMPANY, 


Warerooms 6&1 and 53 Sudbury St., 
BOSTON. 





NEW YORK: 300 Broadway. 
BALTIMORE: 131 W. Baltimore &t. 
PHILADELPHIA: 32 8. Fourth se. 
CHICAGO: 60 S. Canal St. 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 
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GEO. WOODS & CO’S PARLOR ORGANS. 















































































SILVERSMITHsS. s Wt 
ASIATIC CHOLERA, * a2 
SALESROOM, 9 > & 
DYSENTERY, > Fd 3 
CHOLERA MORBUS | NO. | BOND ST., NEW YORK: = x 9 . 
CURED AND PREVENTED BY The GORHAM COMPANY hereby announce that | fj 4 o é 
R ADW AYS RE ADY RELIEF they have opened their Showrooms to the public for @ 9 Z ¢ & 
* | the sale of goods exclusively of their own manufac- fe ot 5 : 
BOWEL COMPLAINTS, ware, ais + 
LOOSENESS, DIARRHEA, CHOLERA MORBUS, or ser om oe 
ome of twenty. from the’ == are sto) in fif- NEW A & * » ) 
twen minutes takin RA WAY’S 4 h4 4 
READY REL ongestion or inflammation, om o | = 
weakness or lassituas wil follow the use of the 6» ws * 
RR. Relief. g = § 
ES AND PAINS. om =F 
For Headache, whether » sick or nervous, e ~ se 
tism, Lumbago,’Pains and Weakness in'the Baok, x 5% S45 
Spine, or Kidneys. Pains ees = iver, Pleurisy, 6 & 486 
——— i g dommes kinds R RADWAT 8 READY ms $¢8 sat 
urn, an ns of a nds ‘ 4 [OR OF x 
REL ® will affor a ‘mm odiinte se and ‘ eantinuda FOR THE CONVENIENCE OF STRANGERS, > - 4 a 
use for a few days e ects 8 permanen cure. ~ Le] 
Sold by Druggists. Price, 50 cents. pe CON Nes 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO.| = i iy 
r r vor 
THE WONDERS OF OPENED MONDAY, AUGUST %rn, AN ASSORT- | -| eo. ae 
| Patek 
MODERN CHEMISTRY. oe Be 3 § § 
Sarsaparillian a®d its Associates. | DRESS GOoOopdDs S * ee 7G 
CHANGES AS SEEN AND FELT ~ 5 4 f 
10 tune ant obioe IN NEW FABRICS AND SHADES. & 6 5 ry 
after using a few doses of BROADWAY ANDNINETEENTHST.| & aS 
epimie isk my = 
DR, RADWAWS s¢ z 
. " 
= 
SARSAPARILLIAN RESOIVENT. K I 5 : 
T™ Brown 1b Jan 74 © 5 ; { 
THE GREAT BLOOD Pl 9 S 
1. Good spirits, disappearance of weakness lan 3 £ Ge 
guor, melancholy ; increase and hardness of fiesh and iw , 
muscles, ete. ew areaware of the perfection the Parl. has reached, the variety of musical effects of which itis BR, 
2. Strength increases, appetite improves yeah, for capable, and how desirable an addition it is to om or. These instraments have created much interest and 
food, no more sour eructations or waterbras di- enthusiasm by reason of their quality of tone, ¢ gleaance of finish, and musical effects, {2@" Agents wanted in 1) Be 
gestion, calm and undisturbed sleep, ‘awaken fresh y every town..4 Circulars containing music f f 
gz Ty T AD me fl £ 
“~ Disappearance of spots, blotches, pimples; the MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
skin looks clear and bealthy, the urine change ed from : GEO. _woonDs & CO., Cambridgeport, Mass., and Chicago, Ills. G6 
its turbid and cloudy appearance to a clear ee aia 
amber color; water passes freely from the bl: hoy » The Human Locomotive should be carefully “engineered, otherwise it f ] 
— h the urethra without — or scalding ; little or ee may run off the track of life 2tany moment. To keep its delicate internal ma. iwi 
4. Marked diminution of quantity and frequency of )] é chinery in perféct trim, or to put it in good working condition when out of ae 
pasted meemenine. discharges (if mag = tha ~ | | 10 and | 12 SUDBURY ; STREET /. order, is the peculiar province of uid 1 
way), with certain rmanent eure. Increase 7 . - ‘ 7 ‘ 
stren th exhibited fn th ee siasaas glands and func- ° 5 Ra TARRANT’S. EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, » to 
armony resto o f 
mrtg age Om te ete oF the ofan and the her aa Pas SELTZ Dee tee tale Clben 1s imparts to the stomach sta appetising efete ; Sasa " 
Swi Y. 82) na arance 0 he e ice ARN» one and vigor whic mparts ec 8 cn; Ppp Zin, ects ; 
clear, lively, and } healthy color. 5 a eee El ao © VASE he ing rethestang operation in fever; the relief it affords in raed ; its anti. Th 
Those suffering from weak or ulcerated lungs or y » ~~ ay x , : 4 I 
tubercles will realize great benefit in expectorating GORHAMS BOE TA LS bilious properties ; and its superior mcrits as a general corrective justify the 
freely the tough phlegm or mucous from the lungs, Sil Li <i ee assertion that it is, beyond all comparison, the most valuable family medicine ; 
air-cells, bronchi or winey'pe. throat or peed: dimin- a and ‘Ea d Pee a h Sold by all d ist: 
ishing of the frequenc system general increase of Sites. nA ass of the age, Sold-py, all druggists. Tn 
h throug out he system, stoppage of fight Sain Garda iveats 2 I 
Ss and pains and feeling ness around oy ES Tags, &c. Itisbeautifu 
ankles, legs, shoulders, ~ 4 ion of cold and gO%5 chased and heavily Sin W 
chills, sense ‘of suffocation ; hard breat! ching and parox- enue Plated. Futup and ce 5 
sof Pqogh on lying down or arising in the morn- eco all complete for ] 
me tt : =f se distres: symptoms gradually and Beg repaid y mail i 
surely dis 2 p= t ; 
eT hs day after day the SARSAPARILLIANIs taken | ZX ate W. B. Gorham, THE HIGHEST lacie “I 
new signs of*returning health will appear; as the | 3N ae ‘Washington St., y 
blood improves ins stre: ength end purity disease will aX FEF Boston. ‘ 
minish, and all foreign an rn tee eposi nodes. be | ” 
tumors, cancers, hard d tum Tesolved away ES AWARDED THE Th 
and the unsound made Sounds and healthy; ulcers, BR ] 
fever sores, syphilitic sores, chronic skin diseases 8 
gradually disa) res. | d 
ere the system has been saliyated,and | 4% Go 
Mercury, eickeliver" Corrosive Sper eel _ prin- + ] 
cipal constituent in the advertised Sarsaparillas, asso- 
ciated in some cases with Hyd. of Potasea) h have accu- In 
mulated and become deposited in the bones, joints, AT THE 
=. , causing caries of me bones, 2 rickets, spinal curva- = ] 
ures, convortions Ww. e Ss, Varicose veins, * 
etc. wthe SA 0 RS SOAS | sAmerican Institute Fairin 1872 Q 
eposits an extermina e virus 0 e@ disease . 
trom the system 4 Adapted to all first-class Sewing Ma- 2 
| 9. If those who are taking these moticines ae the 
howev er slow my be the cure oF, Exphiiitic, diseases, chines. Circulars furnished Sewing Ma- Tt 
their general health improv their tome a 5 it P " i } 
increasing or even keeping its own, it is a sure s . chine Agents on application. 
that the cure =] rogressing. In these diseases t 
atest per’ wad ogg He! ee ean = the i Al 
isease is not inactive; if not arres iven 
from the blood, it will spread and continue to ander. C W ae A Aj DY & Cc O., Sole A yents ( 
mine the constitution. As soonas the SARSAPAR x) bal “i 
LIAN makes the patient “feel better” every 4 Box 2618. 330° BROADWAY, YORK. Gx 
ind fe wilt grow better and increase in health, strength, AWA ° Hae = | 
rr 
wer of this remedy is in diseases that 7 Oh A | 7 r 
rt erest. power of & Consumption ‘of the Lungs and CNS “NY MICROSCOPES. t A nilepen enti. 
Tuberculous ener Bcrofale. . & niole, Tiscases, IN 
on, an ce} - . i 
pervs, D ipetes, Stoppage of afer (instantaneous Te- Priced Catalogues sent to any address 10 conte each. TERMS OF SUE BSCRIPTION. TH 
forded where catheters have used, t! - PB ical I Rv Sods. Ss. 
doing away with the jeinful operation of using these For a one or two-seated ca e combined, acknéwl- “xt it » ee Ly reel i 722107 — Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
instruments), dissol stone in the bladder, andin | cdged the bestin use. Easily changed and very com- “ ad. Stereopticons......... ae “ Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these can 
all cases of Ynflammat on of the Bladder and Kid- | plete. Ask your carriage-maker, or address “ 4th. Physical Apparatus.........c...c000 “ ' be procured, send the money in a Gogistered Fe pie. The 
neys, in Chronic cases of Leucorrhea and Uterine . present registration system is virtu absolute pro- 
dienes. BEACH CARRIACE M’F'C Co., JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., | ‘ection against losses by mail, and all Postinasters are 
In tumors, nodes, hard lumps, and syphiloid ulcers; in obliged to register letters 8 whenever requested to do 80, 
dropsy; in venereal s< ore throat, wloess, a1 andin tubercles Ypsilanti, Mich. 924 Chestnut street, Phila.; 601 Broadway, New York. I 
of the lungs; in gout, dyspe -|— BY ame “he te & or 52 N Numbers, in advance, in’ 
in mere ——~ deposits — —itis in these ter yen forms of E. |ALL SHADES GROUND IN = wae 
disease, where e human ecome a com- r™ KELLEY’ = bd “ 
plete wreck, and where every homr of existence is jou, bs But up in cans, barrels wer Le 4 43 ‘*  -after 3 mos, tik 
torture, wherein ls Sent remedy challenges the p Ch [ gesnagarel Price 5 NGS BU/ZLD “92 “after 6 mos.’ Beh 
mem is in 
astonis! ses, where all the pleastres of eristence ap- atent iemica ‘91, and $1.30 wer gal. seent Wiz FLUES. it pase a York, 20 cents per year additional, a 
ar cut 0 Tom e untortuna an y its wonder- | 
"almost supernatural agency it restores ine hope- | Metallic Paint. |Ms'aaudea tose NY oat AGES are forraried antl expe. order adi 
leas to 8 ta , me span ae wand views this great Wisse Pa nan of all arrearages is made as required by law, 
in the ordinary skin diseases that every one is more | Canada Spirits Turpentine, ees, par aes | Rie oe pins ath ll Ca a subscription books without pe: 
or less troubled with a few doses will in most cases, - a = TESTIMONNSS Re SUBSCRIBERS are partcatarty requested to note the pro: 
anda Sow boesies: in the more aggravated forms, work i 90 cts. per gallon, at expiration of thei. subscriptions, and to forward whats 
Best Boiled Linseed Oil, 116 Maidev La : GHD eg Sl, ‘due ior the ensuing year, W with or withont farther reminder twe 
ets aimicted, 1 with chronic diseases should pur- | peace Lae. Zo5 BELKNISS Ss from this office y 1 
a containing one dozen bottles. ce suffi race 
$10 per dozen, or $5 per half dozen bottles, or 81 per | English Roof Paint, gilmixedin oll ready for use, = FIRST HE ELT of mn. RBCUIPTS for money ren? vie 
bothie. Sold by druggists. 2 REN RW subscriptions ‘are attached to tne wrap: tem 
R ._DW ’ Patent Petroleum Linseed Oil, works, ip ait paver; but when a postaze-stamp is reeeived seem Giff 
e sen 
A AY x di aeallon. if Maiden Lane. K cs FO D’ Messrs, SAMPSUN LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet ste 
D R s Linseed Oil. Price only SQ cts, aealt | N R Ny = Agents in London to receive subscriptions anes oe. saa 
RENCH et “a emen ‘ol 
REGU LATING PILLS, ae “SLABS WA; tO inks 8 s Pi Oswego Corn Starch Editor, Pablisher, : gyit Preprivion ical 
HADLEY’S, Sixth Avenue and nd ‘Twelfth Street, in seasons of CHOLERA OR ANY PREV. LING 7, New York City. in 
i ong getentiy coated with pos im, posite Macy’s. EPIDEMIC 18 A MOST HEALTHFUL | + [4 
purge, Ferulate, purity, cleanse, and sin 7 OF DIST. Sehr | NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. iis 
way's Pills, for the. cure of all disorders of the ae een It is made from the mos the most t delicate ot of IAN | the 
ver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous lecases, CORN and is P’ it is aR) A di- l.—Apy person who) takes a & paper regularly from ae bei 
Headache Corstipation, Costiveness, Indigestio: Des ition Kp of most nutritious post-office — whether directed to his name or ano! 
psia, Biliousness, Bilious Fever, Aeeonetion’ of the er's, or whether he has subscribed or not—is ing 
Bowel a les, and all Derangements of the Internal For 40 years it has stood unrivaled for parity and sible for the payment. ed 
Veset L coltinint ‘no mavouny Poles wr acest if *- roles or Pubilp din oe out DEW ARE OF IMITATIONS. Get none but the must See St gnaen, or ee aeons Byst 
r rwithout . 
Vegetable Sherr eelenenuageenlaanepncaeabbeie striking apparatus, with from nes four dials, i Preparation, with ''. KINGSBORD & SON'S | tosend it until payment 1s made. and collect the whole It 
ga" Observe the Sitlowiog symptoms resulting from | ranted for co: We can refer to all name on each package. amount, whether the paper is taken from the office or 
“oo of i rd YP hee Fullness of the Blood in Pe he a intend — Te tase to Conta | all 8 * The courts have decided that refysing | 2. take first 
tion, Inwar es, R ve seco! — : 
wo Tead, a Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, | the essentials of a durable and time-kee’ BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. newspapers and periodicals from the post -ofcey or stud 
Disgust ‘ood, Fullness or Weight in the Stomach, | Clock. Iu Catalogu.s sent 2: appli nm. os removi eaving them uncaed for, is Mh 
sour Srpetatioes. | 8 pking or Bi tiene a at the Pit of me E. HO} AR zs CO. a Maid e, New F. BROWN’S facte p= Hast of intentional fraud. purs 
tomac Imming 0 e ao ul ork; No. mon n ——— . 
Breathing, Fianerine at the Heart, Choking or Suifo, : 2 ESSENCE JAMAICA GINGER. RATES OF ADVERTISING. 1, 
gating Senest ont be before ihe dist, Weyer ona Dol F. E. SMITH & ar BH SURE 10 GET THE GENUINE. PEK AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION. itud 
bess of the Skin and hes, Pain i the Sides Chest Mime, Durieg the heated tema ie Mavala tates | Ltlmeey sccscwestugcrere PBC] LEC .x;csseac thor 
ness of the Skin an es, in e est, Limbs. i ‘or families, as well as vi especially TINE... eeecseedeveces IME. .seeeeceeeees 
and sudden Flushes Sy ir EY e Fes CRUSHED WHITE WHEAT. during the cholera epidemic. 4 times (one mon mth). -.-20c,) 4 Hines (one m0 aie 
A few es of RADW ADWA Y's Pl Ls will fres the svetem orga FRED. BROWN = = months. hea a ture 
al e re: rders. rice. FLOUR MILLS, B! KL = 9 “ ou . 
CGusper Hox. SOLD BY DRUGGIsTS. By an Fifth and Chestnut Streets, PHILA. | 52 “ (twelve Lge: om * ieeive “a5 prin 
Read “FALSE AND TRUE.”’ A preparation of immense value—above all others of piv snigireoreeint ADVERT! a. #1. ‘ 
“ No. 32 Wheat. its use is saying the lives a im coves the In this way it takes 80 sec. | ee R isaebee Caaenansevene sooo el Teas 
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